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LIFE AND LETTERS 


F. L. LUCAS 


“SWEET ENEMY’ 


L’ Angleterre est une ile, mais il_y a des jours ou, comme Délos, 
elle voyage et se baigne dans la Méditerranée. 
Louis Gillet, Shakespeare 


Anniversaries soon become nuisances. Like those small 
dogs for whose diversion one is rash enough to throw the 
first stone, they come rushing back again and again with 
merciless assiduity. They can be almost as bad as birth- 
days. And yet, but for this odious habit of recurring, I 
could almost wish to add yet another to their number— 
the Fourteenth of October. 

And what, it may be asked, happened on October 14th? 
One of the half-dozen events that even English education 
succeeds in really beating into the English head—the 
Battle of Hastings, in the year 1066. It is not unusual to 
regard that date with a touch of pique. We tend to identi- 
fy ourselves with the natives (unless, indeed, we had an 
ancestor on the winning side), and we dislike being 
conquered. Certainly, our grandfathers felt this strongly; 
to say nothing of Professor Freeman, it is enough to read 
the Harold of Lord Lytton or the Harold of Lord Tennyson. 
Most moderns have read neither; and honesty must resist 
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the temptation, almost irresistible in such cases, to pre- 
tend they have missed one of life’s great experiences. But 
bias against the Norman is emphatically there. Certainly, 
it is hard for any reader of history not to sympathise with 
the sheer ill-fortune of the last Saxon king; and yet few 
readers of literature, who take an interest in racial charac- 
teristics, can regret Hastings field. Some of them will 
wish, on the contrary, that there had been even more 
Normans there, or more Conquests since. 

This may be fanciful. It may be that in the course of a 
few centuries climate outweighs race. Double the hours 
of sunshine in England, and it is probable that we should 
hardly know our present solemn selves. In any case, it 
must remain difficult to distinguish the different racial 
factors in a mongrel stock. And yet, century after century, 
certain persistent features in English literature seem 
typically Germanic; others, rather less markedly, French. 
There is no doubt a Celtic element as well; but there lies 
a still more perilous quest, in the twilight of which 
Matthew Arnold himself got sadly lost. For present pur- 
poses that can be left on one side. It is enough to suggest 
that certain English writers, such as Langland, Malory, 
Ascham (much as he loathed Malory), Spenser, Jonson, 
Milton, Bunyan, Swift, Cowper, Blake, Wordsworth, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning, Meredith, Kipling, 
D. H. Lawrence, by a certain intense earnestness, usually 
combined with melancholy or violence or hysteria, by an 
obsession with good morals at the expense, very often, of 
good sense, good manners, or good taste, by a feeling for 
righteousness before beauty and even before truth, recall 
that sombre race which destroyed Latin civilization in 
Britain and hammered out on its cold ashes a literature, 
often vigorous, often dignified in its sadness, but hag- 
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ridden with religion and staggering under a burden of 
unconscionable boredom. Through that stark poetry of 
theirs no sun seems to shine, no sea to laugh. Only the 
white blizzard drives shrieking into the whiteness of the 
foam; only the black raven and the grey wolf gather from 
the forest round the human carrion of the battlefield. 
Those hard Saxon faces seem too scarred to smile; in vain 
to look to those iron fingers for any lightness of touch. 
Few warriors have ever been less ‘happy’; they do not 
laugh like the heroes of Homer or of the Chanson de 
Roland; they would have been astonished to hear that 
gaiety was a virtue. It was a toy they had long learned to 
go without—like their ‘Sea-farer’: 


All the glee I got me was the gannet’s screaming, 
And the swoughing of the seal, ’stead of the mirth of 


men. 


Even the cuckoo in their gloomy ears becomes ‘the sad 
cuckoo’. The spirit who presides over the English Sunday, 
and can even now muster more than two hundred faithful 
in the House of Commons to defend his abominations, 
first floated in some dank sea-fog across the German 
Ocean on the galleys of those grim rovers from Schleswig, 
more than fourteen hundred years ago. 

They were more remarkable, it must be added, for 
melancholy than intelligence. Nations are seldom fair to 
one another, but there seems no great injustice in the old 
Irish verse: 


For acuteness and courage the Greeks, 
For overweening pride the Romans, 
For dulness the creeping Saxons, 

For beauty and amorousness the Gauls. 
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No doubt there was more in the Saxon than mere dulness. 
But when Langland snarls that he who gives silver to a 
jester is worse than Judas; when Bunyan draws the dark 
outlines of the City of Destruction; when Milton, in tones 
so like Caedmon before him, tells of the fall of its Prince; 
when Cowper groans that he is that City’s eternally doomed 
and damned inhabitant; when Carlyle rediscovers it in 
an England where, amongst other iniquities, such ‘a 
pitiful abortion’ as Charles Lamb, daring like Langland’s 
jester to trifle with this serious world, could be hailed as 
a genius; when D. H. Lawrence lets the glowing metal 
grow cold on his anvil, while he rants out some crazy 
preachment; at such moments I find rising before me a 
vision of those brave, but depressing, barbarians who 
chanted the sombre incoherencies of Beowulf amid the 
moss-grown ruins they had made of Roman Bath. And 
I wonder whether, with a more generous admixture of 
French blood and Latin influence, English life and letters 
might not have gained a larger measure of our neigh- 
bours’ gifts without losing anything essential of their own. 

The differences between English and French litera- 
ture, whether mainly due to race or no, are always a 
fascinating study. Could we but learn from them, they 
might be extremely valuable as well. The first great con- 
trast, at least to the English eye, is the supremacy of 
English poetry and of French prose; but behind that 
literary contrast lies a psychological one. The English- 
man, one may say, lives more in his unconscious than the 
Frenchman; he is more repressed and more in conflict 
with himself. Accordingly, he clings to a number of ideas 
that he is unwilling to look at too closely; he is haunted 
by a number of taboos and senses of guilt that he is afraid 
to question or to analyse. Not daring to follow freely 
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where either his thoughts or his feelings might lead him 
if he let them, he runs away from both; he takes refuge 
either in action or in dream; he constructs an empire or 
an epic, a business or a ballad. Strange paradox!—the 
most practical ofnations has proved also the most poetical. 

No doubt these causes and effects work within the 
English mind in a virtuous circle. If our countrymen 
pursue practical activity because they distrust thinking, 
feeling, and talking, they also disapprove of thinking, 
feeling, and talking as distractions from practical activity. 
Action is dear to them for its own sake also; it is the breath 
of their nostrils as well as an indispensable anesthetic for 
the too restless intellect. Hence our cult of ‘strong, silent 
men’; hence the clamours of Carlyle for Work and Pro- 
duction and shutting up the talking shop at Westminster; 
or the feverish heartiness of Meredith, and his spurning of 
‘the questions that sow not nor spin’ (true, you may peer 
above the clouds at times, but always keeping one foot 
on ‘the good gross earth’; for Arnold is right, and ‘con- 
duct’, not good states of mind, is ‘three fourths of life’); 
hence, too, lines like Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s: 


I would not, if I could, be called a poet. 

I have no natural love of ‘the chaste Muse’. 
If aught be worth the doing, I would do it: 
And others, if they will, may tell the news. 


It is useless, and graceless, to ask consistency of poets; 
otherwise we might inquire why, if he felt like that, Blunt 
wrote, or at all events published, poetry at all. But though 
one may laugh at, or be irritated by, this strain in the 
English temper, it is more than a mere subject for satire. 
It has done great things: it can sometimes seem itself a 
fine one. ‘Dans l’effroyable méchanceté de lespéce,’ 
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writes one who knows us, M. Maurois, half smiling and 
half serious, ‘les Anglais établissent une oasis de cour- 
toisie et d’indifférence. Les hommes se détestent; les 
Anglais s’ignorent. Je les aime beaucoup.’ We do not, in 
short, much appreciate Proust; but we are very, very nice 
if you are in trouble and not so far round the corner as to 
be beyond the rather narrow radius of our imaginations. 
Thus, if you are a German soldier, we shall talk before- 
hand of putting you, when we catch you, in a dug-out, 
and throwing a bomb on top; in fact, we shall light you, 
not a bomb, but a cigarette; the charming French on our 
right might prove less charming. One cannot have every- 
thing. 

On the other hand, a good deal of freedom in thinking, 
feeling, and talking is essential for a really intelligent life 
and a really intelligent literature; that is where the 
French salon and French prose, which owes much more 
than ours to the salon, have the upper hand. It is strange 
how constant through the centuries has remained the 
sullen, self-centred aloofness of our race. For practical 
purposes, no doubt, for administrative work, or for a 
football match, our ‘team-spirit’ is there; but in thought 
or in amusement we remain for the most part locked up 
in ourselves. One gasps to read in Froissart, so modern 
does it seem, how our fifteenth-century countrymen on 
some occasion, ‘s’amusaient tristement selon la coutume 
de leur pays’. Was England never ‘Merrie’, or had it 
already ceased to be? In the following century Jean du 
Bellay writes to the Grand Master, of the pending recep- 
tion of Henry VIII: ‘Especially I beg you to bar from the 
court two kinds of people, those who are Imperialists . . . 
and those who have a reputation of being mockers and 
waggish fellows; for that is indeed the one thing in the 
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world most hated by this nation.’ Michelet, coming to the 
trial of Joan of Arc, breaks into a sudden rage against this. 
race whose one ruling passion is its gloomy pride. The 
Imitatio Christi, he exclaims, has been attributed to a 
Frenchman, to a German, to an Italian; but never (this 
is, in fact, not true) to an Englishman. Swedenborg puts 
English souls in a separate heaven of their own. Taine 
finds the salient thing about us our ‘manque de bonheur’; | 
and writes elsewhere: ‘A ne prendre que les modernes, on 
pourrait dire que, dans chaque Anglais, il y a quelque-. 
chose de Byron, de Wordsworth, et de Carlyle, trois. 
esprits bien différents et pourtant semblables en un point 
qui est une force et une faiblesse, et que, faute d’autres 
termes, je me risque 4 nommer Vhypertrophie du moi.’ 

These views are curiously unanimous, despite their 
wide differences in date. Others do not, indeed, see us 
quite as we are: their contact makes us feel shyer, and 
seem grimmer, than our normal selves. But it is also true 
that we take life and ourselves, very often, over-seriously;, 
Arnold had reason when he complained that Carlyle, 
thrusting earnestness on the English, was carrying coals to. 
Newcastle; and Rossetti, when he teased his sister 
Christina with neglecting art because it ‘interfered with 
the legitimate exercise of anguish’. One of the cardinal 
faults of our life and literature, as contrasted with French, 
is a certain lack of grace and gaiety. Johnson’s Rasselas is 
a fine thing; but the world has preferred its typically 
French counterpart, which a curious coincidence brought 
to birth in the same year, 1759—Voltaire’s Candide. ‘The 
English Heraclitus and the French Democritus agree in 
essentials; but men turn to the more laughing philosopher. 

The other age-old charge against us is that of hypo- 
crisy. This, too, is exaggerated; but it has only too good 
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foundation. The truth is not so much that we are inno- 
cent, as that the charge is wrongly worded. We are not 
hypocrites in the strict sense—Tartuffes deliberately and 
consciously counterfeiting virtues that we know we do not 
possess or want to possess. The English are merely intel- 
lectually dishonest, and highly skilled at deceiving them- 
selves; it is one more example of their instinctive practical- 
ity; it enables them to behave as ill as required, without 
even being demoralized by pangs of conscience. When 
the City of London protested, in 1753, against the naturali- 
zation of the Jews, ‘as tending extremely to the dishonour 
of the Christian religion, and extremely injurious to the 
interests and commerce of the Kingdom in general, and 
of the City of London in particular’, they were not being 
hypocrites. Conscious charlatanism would have disguised 
itself more cunningly; this is the nakedness of innocence. 
The City of London wanted its cash, rather than credit 
for virtue; and at once genuinely persuaded itself, as so 
often before and since ‘in our rough island-story’, that 
the path of profit was the path of duty. This is, no doubt, 
intellectually more contemptible than cool fraud; but it 
is less likely to lead to an unamiable cynicism (except, 
indeed, in its victims). So to-day our laws about divorce 
and public morality are framed and administered in a 
way that might shake the sides of an intelligent Polyne- 
sian. Yet they survive all the industry of reformers, not so 
much because the English are, or wish to seem, more 
virtuous than the French as, I believe, because the Eng- 
lish mind in its blind, intuitive way feels that a preoccu- 
pation with love interferes with business. It is better to 
play golf. Long ago, Montesquieu noted that the English 
preferred, rather than galanterie, ‘une débauche qui leur 
laisserait toute leur liberté et leur loisir’. So Cato praised 
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the young Roman he met emerging from a house of ill- 
fame (characteristic English circumlocution); even in 
eighteenth-century England the young man would have 
been more careful not to be seen, and Cato, unconsciously, 
more careful not to see him; but the principle was the 
same. Hence that perpetual source of rage to the English 
intelligentsia, who have to live as foreigners and exiles in 
their own country—our official tolerance of any amount 
of frivolous indecency in a musical comedy, while any 
serious dramatic treatment of a subject like incest is 
relentlessly banned. But there is, again, a certain method 
behind even this imbecility: it is not conventional joking, 
but unconventional thinking, that endangers conven- 
tional morality. Tennyson and Browning both liked 
smoking-room stories; but the one was instant to denounce 
‘poisonous honey brought from France’, the other deeply 
perturbed at his wife’s meeting a person with a past like 
George Sand’s. Even a supposedly advanced thinker like 
Samuel Butler becomes so appalled at the obvious situa- 
tion behind Shakespeare’s Sonnets as to pervert its dates 
and facts. Fortune was indeed witty the day she made 
three ostrich-feathers the crest of our heir-apparent; for it 
is certainly an emblem more appropriate to England than 
to the blindest king of Bohemia. 

The strength of the English instinct to rely on instinct 
and distrust intelligence, comes out nowhere more clearly 
than in our methods of training and education. We still 
value for the flower of our youth the playing-fields above 
the laboratories of Eton; for the flower of our army, 
Chelsea barrack-square above aeroplane and tank. In the 
war it was an article of faith in my regiment that our first 
battalion was unequalled in the line because, on the 
march, whatever the heat, the men were never allowed to 
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undo their collars or wear their caps on the back of their 
heads; even in the first-line trenches we acted on the 
principle that if our sentries were allowed to remain un- 
shaven one day, they would run like rabbits the next; and 
when we came out, we were kept ‘Sloping Arms’ and 
‘Presenting Arms’, as if we were the following week to 
mount guard at Potsdam. The French might grow beards, 
march out of step, and otherwise excite our military con- 
tempt, without fighting a whit the worse for that; but 
with English soldiers, so the theory went, the battle 
might be lost for an undone button. It was stupid; it was 
lazy—it became so easy to give the order, ‘Handling arms 
this morning’; and yet, for English troops, this home- 
made psychology, though insufficient, was not altogether 
false. 

An Englishman’s character is his castle: inaccessible, 
lonely, aloof, he gazes out over this world that he has in 
the past so successfully despoiled; he seldom looks inward 
—there is a lack of illumination about the interior; and 
yet this fastness has long proved itself a tower of strength 
—though men are beginning to ask uneasily whether so 
much instinct is not growing a little out of date before the 
march of modern science. The English regard the intel- 
lectual muddle they live in as a sort of twilight of the gods; 
if they are not careful, it may prove so. 

But turn to a typical French book—the atmosphere 
changes at once to that of an intelligent salon. There is a 
new world, the home not of earnest and lonely individuals, 
but of a society where thoughts and tongues run freely; 
here are characters self-conscious in a different sense—not 
with a red embarrassment, or a solemn egotism, but with 
an amused and unashamed awareness of themselves; with 
an awareness, also, of others, of the importance of being 
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clear and simple, not a pedant or a bore. For this society 
is full of satirists, and its quick laughter has little mercy on 
affectation; it is full of women, and demands its due of 
gaiety and grace. The answer to that demand is the most 
characteristic prose of France. Behind the salon lies the 
boudoir; and women—women like the Marquise de 
Rambouillet, women like Ninon de l’Enclos—have 
moulded more than any other the civilization of this 
country whose emblematic figure in Art is always so 
proudly feminine. | 

Only French prose, indeed, could adequately express 
that peculiar charm, which makes other races seem thick- 
ankled in comparison. Forgotten here is the ponderous 
seriousness of the Saxon with the world on his shoulders 
and his head in the clouds. ‘L’honnéte homme ne se 
pique de rien’—‘les honnétes gens ne boudent pas’—‘un 
homme affairé ne peut étre un honnéte homme.’ ‘Hon- 
néte’—‘honest’—what a gulf, wide as the Channel, lies 
between those two words; as, again, between ‘jolly’ and 
‘joli’! Life seems here an Art; not a Mission. And Art in its 
turn is only a part, though an essential part, of life; not 
a rather tearful sort of religion. 


C’est peu d’étre agréable et charmant dans un livre, 
Il faut savoir encore et converser et vivre. 


‘Le pauvre enfant, il ne sait pas vivre’—such was the 
comment of his Swiss guides on Ruskin; and Ruskin him- 
self never uttered a truer. Byron’s impatience with ‘an 
author that’s all author’, with ‘these home-keeping 
minstrels’, his contemporaries, would only have deepened, 
if he had lived further into the nineteenth century. 

But though letters have always remained, to the typical 
French intelligence, only a part of life, they have played 
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a very essential part. If the English traveller ever blushed, 
he would do so every time he looked at a French railway 
bookstall or a French provincial bookshop; not because 
of the audacity of some of the works displayed there, but 
because of their intellectual level as a whole. It is vain to 
try to discount their obvious and crushing superiority by 
the plea that we have more circulating libraries. Where 
we do excel is in our daily and weekly papers; but whether 
this is a ground for unmixed triumph is another matter, 
when one thinks of the amount of time and thought we 
daily expend in producing and reading what will be 
out of date to-morrow. But as a charming instance of the 
general appreciation of serious literature in France, I have 
always remembered the case of one Laurent, ‘dit Coco’, 
accused of burglary in April 1909, who proved an alibi 
because ‘Juste 4 cette heure-la je me trouvais chez un 
marchand de vin de la rue de Tracy et je discutais avec 
un camarade au sujet de la mére de Britannicus dans la 
tragédie de Racine’. This discussion was proved to have 
lasted three-quarters of an hour. No doubt, burglars in 
England might discuss the character of Hamlet in a public- 
house; but somehow it would seem far more astonishing. 
When our lower classes pursue culture, there tends to be 
about it all a conscientious taint of the philanthropy of 
the Sunday School. It is, no doubt, difficult to generalize; 
but I have never forgotten being shown round Carcas- 
sonne by the custodian, an ex-soldier of the war. A rather 
peevish French youth in the party, perhaps taking me for 
an American (one cannot always escape these humilia- 
tions), threw out as we went along some casual suggestion 
that all Americans ought to be charged double; and was 
instantaneously crushed by our guide with the cold and 
curt half-dozen words: ‘Ce n’est pas trés intelligent’. An 
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Englishman of the same class might have thought to him- 
self: ‘Don’t be a bloody fool’; it was this instant appeal to 
the intelligence that seemed curiously French. 

For this electric energy of the brain, which the English- 
man tends to regard as a useful but dangerous means of 
getting work done, to the French mind seems rather a 
delightful source of illumination in which to enjoy him- 
self. He is not afraid of what it may reveal in corners and 
cupboards. ‘Le frangais prévoit parce qu’il se méfie de la 
vie’, says Madariaga,! ‘l’Anglais ne prévoit pas parce 
qu'il se méfie de la pensée.’ It is this frank passion for the 
intelligence—the Greeks, too, had it—coupled with a 
social sense of the politeness of making oneself easily 
understood, and with an esthetic love of lucidity of form 
for its own sake, that gives French writing what Anatole 
France has called its three crowning qualities: ‘d’abord 
la clarté, puis encore la clarté, et enfin la clarté’. 

It is, indeed, time to turn to the more purely literary 
results of these national differences.2 The writers of a 
race are its children, and so share its qualities; but they 
may also, as exceptional children, be rebels, and in violent 
reaction against those qualities. This is particularly true 
of England; both because we are in general individualists, 
and because the English artist has so often to fight with 
both Puritan and Philistine. Often, indeed, the Puritan 
and the Philistine are within him. That is partly why the 
English have excelled in literature rather than other arts; 
for literature is both closest to the activities of every day 
(we all express ourselves in speech and writing), and best 


1 Anglais, Frangais, Espagnol, a brilliant book in which I have found 
much to agree with, much to learn. 

2 An interesting parallel picture of the two literatures has just 
been produced by Miss Jean Stewart—Poetry in France and England. 
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able to influence these activities, by imparting useful 
knowledge or preaching useful sermons. Literature, in a 
word, is the least pure of the Fine Arts; and therefore, to 
the Puritan, the least impure. But if our passion for the 
useful and the moral has served English letters by con- 
centrating the English genius on writing, it has dis- 
figured only too many of its works with a mania for im- 
proving the reader. 

The English novelists, above all, would have produced 
much more vital offspring had their conceptions been 
less immaculate. Malory already flounders in an unhappy 
muddle between ethical disapproval and esthetic admira- 
tion for a love like Guinevere’s. With Defoe the veil of 
edification, however violently brandished about, is too 
transparent to obscure his vigorous outlines; but, by the 
time it has fallen on Richardson, this mantle has become 
that stuffy woollen blanket whose folds the eighteenth- 
century good sense of Fielding indignantly set out to tear 
aside; as for the English novel of the nineteenth century, 
who shall number the thickness of petticoats under which 
a few of its strongest specimens have contrived somehow 
or other to live and move, even down to our own day? 
But at what a cost! To pass from Dickens to Balzac, from 
Thackeray to Flaubert, from Meredith to Stendhal is 
like leaving school and schoolmasters for the company of 
intelligent adults. And I own I find it very hard to go 
back again. These robust moralists whose stifled emotions 
burst out, instead, into grotesque extravagances of 
humour or sentiment, seem so provincial and parochial: 
caricaturists, not painters, of life. The difference between 
them and the French is the difference between the Bible 
narrative of Judah and Israel, interested not in under- 
standing the true character of their Kings, but only in 
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whether they did good or evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
the passionate dispassionateness of a Thucydides. The 
first may contain great imagination at moments, and 
flashes of great poetry; but it is singularly inadequate as a 
presentation of life. The writer’s axe is ground; but the 
reader’s #2.‘ are set on edge. Or consider the contrast 
between the two Georges, Eliot and Sand—the French- 
woman, buffeting her way so recklessly through life, 
breaking her heart, tearing her reputation to shreds; and 
yet at least learning life at first hand, discovering about 
herself truths that only experience can handle, an in- 
tensely vital person, not a churchyard angel: while the 
English writer, with all her humour, her sympathy, her 
conscientious emancipation, keeps always a touch of the 
governess about her—we can hear her so well discussing 
God, Immortality, and Duty, and pronouncing ‘with 
terrible earnestness how inconceivable was the first, how 
unbelievable the second, and yet how peremptory and 
absolute the third’. Emily Bronté, indeed, was not sub- 
dued (what, indeed, could have subdued her?) to the 
atamosphere she worked in; Hardy could write about an 
English county with the breadth of a Continental mind, 
until he was silenced by the howlings that saluted Jude the 
Obscure; and yet even in the freedom of to-day, as we have 
seen, a writer like D. H. Lawrence is impelled to scribble 
moral tags across his most vivid painting. It is the curse 
of English literature that so perpetually its finest harmon- 
ies have been accompanied by the cracked bell of some 
Salem or Ebenezer; and that its Muse has so persistently 
imitated the fat white woman seen from the train in Mrs. 
Cornford’s poem, stumping through the summer mead- 
ows and armed against the languorous airs of June in the 


irreproachability of gloves. 
B 
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This intellectual passion of the French, their disinter- 
ested desire, not to approve or condemn, but to under- 
stand, with the detachment of the naturalist over the 
scorpion, of Shakespeare over Iago—it is this that most 
of Shakespeare’s countrymen, especially since the Puritan 
Revolution, have sadly lacked. Taine has pointed out the 
contrast between Balzac’s study of Valérie Marneffe and 
Thackeray’s handling of Becky Sharp, with little slaps of 
disapproval and pinches of virtuous sarcasm; in spite of 
which she remains so much more human and tolerable 
than his virtuous offspring. And it is not only in fiction 
that we still have something to learn in this matter of 
moral sang-froid; biography and autobiography, criticism 
and the essay, suffer also with us from our want of it. In 
biography, whether it isA. C. Benson condemning Rossetti 
for living with too little ‘decorum’, or some modern 
writer condemning Matthew Arnold for living with too 
much, the same itch for sitting in moral judgement is the 
besetting malady. To argue that because a man did 
something he was subsequently unhappy, or that if he 
had done something else he might have been happier, 
may be reasonable and interesting; to condemn him by 
moral formule that the next generation or the next reader 
may not accept is merely stupid. It is the same with a 
great deal of English criticism; even to-day it is only too 
easy to open a work, say, on Shakespeare, by some writer 
with a name (the two instances that follow shall remain 
charitably nameless), and read that ‘morally Antony has 
not a leg to stand on’, or that ‘really’ Cleopatra is 
‘vulgar . . . preposterous, superficial, cruel, and greedy, 
of the flesh fleshy, with intelligence only enough . . . to 
practise the arts of low-born trollop’. What is a moral 
leg? What do such emotional noises add to our under- 
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standing? Even Coleridge and Arnold, with all their 
superiority, fall into the same pit; especially the latter 
with his dismissal of Faust as a ‘seduction-drama’ and his 
lamentations over Heine as ‘disrespectable—and not even 
the merit of not being a Philistine can make up for a 
man’s being that’. Imagine finding such a sentence in 
Sainte-Beuve—the later Sainte-Beuve who had thrown 
away dogmas and found himself! No doubt, in criticism, 
such utterances of private opinion are less ridiculous than 
in history or biography, because criticism is much more 
concerned with feelings and less with facts. But that is not 
an excuse for this particular obsession with virtues and 
vices, sheep and goats. And again, in the essay there is a 
similarly typical contrast from the first between the 
fathers of that literary form in France and in England— 
Montaigne and Bacon: the one so engagingly amused by 
speculation for its own sake, the other so drily practical 
and prim and arriviste—so much so, that the first French 
translator of Bacon’s Essays could give them the title: 
L’ Artisan de la Fortune. ‘The Englishman treats his intellect 
as a serviceable beast of burden; to make it more service- 
able still he gives it blinkers; it has brought him treasure 
in that way, through dangerous places; but blinkers mean 
a measure of blindness; and in judging life or letters that 
blindness becomes serious. 

It might have been thought that prose, especially the 
novel, as nearer to practical life, might have succeeded 
better among us than poetry; actually, the reverse has 
been the case, except in part of the eighteenth century 
and to-day. For the English are instinctive, and poetry 
has in it a larger element of the unconscious, of the dream; 
they are individual, and the poet may speak for himself 
alone—may be, like Milton, the loneliest of men; they are 
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reserved, and poetry provides a magic sleeve on which 
the heart may be worn unpecked, a mystic mantle in 
which the shyest soul may somehow stand naked in the 
market-place, and not feel ashamed; they are repressed 
emotionally, and the airy visions of the poet provide a 
better outlet for them than the humours and sentimental- 
ities of many an English novelist; they love the loneliness 
of nature, and [’école buissoniére is the poet’s school; they 
are melancholy, and poetry, even the popular songs of 
peoples still in contact with nature is less often gay than 
sad. As early as the end of the seventeenth century Rapin 
noted the connection between this national trait and our 
tragic poetry: ‘Les Anglois ont le plus de génie pour la 
Tragédie et par leur esprit, qui se plait aux choses atroces, 
et par le caractére de leur langue, qui est propre aux 
grandes expressions.’ 

Here, indeed, in the language is the last and not the 
least of the foundations of English poetic greatness. 
French may be clearer for reasoning, more graceful for 
conversation, thanks to the polishing of ages, like stones 
smoothed and rounded by the unresting waves: English, 
with its mixture of strength and sweetness, of blunt Saxon 
shortness and undulating Latin sonority, has a wider 
range and a more mysterious depth; able now to hurl its 
harsh monosyllables at the poor player: 


That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
now to settle like a sea-bird on its long ocean-swell and— 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 


A Spanish Ambassador of Elizabeth’s day may have 
complained that he was insulted by being assigned for 
entertainment to a person of so plebeianly brief a name 
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as “John Cuts’; two centuries later one Pinkerton may 
have proposed to repair this general defect of our tongue 
by adding to it Italian terminations; but, as de Quincey 
says, ‘luckilissime this proposalio of the absurdissimo 
Pinkertonio was not adoptado by anybodyini whatever- 
ano’, and a juster appreciation of our forcible brevity 
came from Madame de Stael, who observes of Macbeth’s 
‘the table is full’: ‘Si l’on disait en frangais precisément 
les mémes mots, “la table est remplie’”’, le plus grand 
acteur du monde ne pourrait, en les déclamant, faire 
oublier leur acception commune’. As Chapman puts it: 


No tongue hath the Muses’ utterance heired 
For verse and that sweet music to the ear 
Strook out of rhyme, so naturally as this; 
Our monosyllables so kindly fall 

And meet, opposed in rhyme, as they did kiss. 


Equally vain have been attempts from the opposite 
quarter to do away with our polysyllabic Latinisms. Our 
wealth lies in possessing both. 

It is here in poetry, then, and in prose-poetry like Sir 
Thomas Browne’s, that we need fear no comparisons with 
France. No doubt the strictures of English critics on the 
‘monotony’ of French metre, particularly the Alexan- 
drine, are mere insular ignorance. But the very clarity 
of a language may in some ways hamper its poets, as a 
too cloudless atmosphere may impoverish a landscape. 
And again, the tense intellectual alertness which is part 
cause, part effect, of that clarity may be less apt for the 
literature of dream. The imagination may feel caged ina 
salon, with its quick sense of the reasonable and of the 
ridiculous; the poet finds it harder to forget his audience, 
and therefore tends to play fer it and upon it, instead of 
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looking in his heart and writing for himself. The result is 
liable to be not so much poetry as rhetoric, though the 
rhetoric may be magnificent. ‘Assurément,’ says Anatole 
France, ‘nous aimons la poésie . . . mais nous l’aimons a 
notre maniére; nous tenons a ce qu’elle soit Eloquente, et 
nous la dispensons volontiers d’étre poétique. . . . Dans 
tous les genres il nous faut des Marseillaises.’ It would be 
easy and absurd to exaggerate this side of a literature 
which has yet produced Ronsard, Racine, and Baude- 
laire. But it remains not unnatural that this very reason- 
ableness and analytical power which makes French 
novelists so masterly in criticizing the passions, should 
make French poets sometimes less spontaneous in feeling 
and uttering them. Despite instances like Julie de 
Lespinasse, says Sainte-Beuve, grandes passions are rare in 
France; and Stendhal was never tired of flinging that 
reproach at his father’s countrymen, in contrast with the 
emotional intensity of his maternal Italy. Here, then, the 
passionate reserve of the English temper, if it does not 
break out into wild eccentricity, may show in poetry the 
proverbial depth of still waters. It may, indeed, as with a 
Blake, a Landor, or a Byron, do both. ‘Tutti gli Inglesi 
sono pazzi’, observed the Florentines of Landor, ‘ma 
questo poi... !’; and Landor, in his turn, of himself: ‘I 
am alone and will be alone, as long as I live, and after.’ 

There is yet another way in which a culture that is 
highly sociable and intelligent may hamper poetry; 
intelligent societies quickly develop critical theories 
about ethics and esthetics, their La Rochefoucaulds and 
their Boileaus. They may be tolerant about morals, but 
rigid about manners; both in life and in letters. In conse- 
quence, genius may find itself entangled with rules not of 
its own making. English literature has suffered from the 
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puritan and the Ten Commandments; French from the 
purist and the Three Unities. There have been times in 
France when it was less perilous to break many a moral 
law than an Alexandrine in the wrong place. We have at 
least escaped an Academy. 

An extreme example, in some respects, of the ways of 
English poetry is Spenser. He exhibits our Germanic 
moral earnestness, mingled, often in the strangest con- 
fusion, with the Latin culture and sensuousness of the 
Renaissance. His life is an alternation of practical activity 
with fantastic dreaming, of blood and iron in Munster 
with the milk and honey-dew of Paradise; he can turn 
from the stanzas of the Faerie Queene, floating like swan 
after swan down a crystal river, to treatises on the scien- 
tific extermination of the unhappy natives on whose 
stolen lands he lived, like a robber-baron armed to the 
teeth in his castle, till one wild night they smoked him out 
of it to go and die, starved, in London. He has no sense of 
construction: the plan of his great poem is a rambling 
chaos. He has no sense of character: his personages are 
mere Virtues and Vices, half-animated platitudes gal- 
vanized out of the grave of a copy-book. His ideas, behind 
an iridescent fog of Platonism, are often nothing short of 
imbecile: seldom has man written who was less capable 
of thinking. And yet, such is his inexhaustible vitality of 
imagination, his genius as a painter and musician in 
language, that he has survived despite himself. He could 
not disentangle his ideas; but he could dream, and he 
could sing. As was said of Lulli, ‘Il n’a que le génie, il n’a 
pas le sens commun.’ 

All the same, a poet is the better for having a head, if 
he can manage it, as well as a heart; all the more, it may 
be, as our world grows more complicated. And at least, 
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if intellectually poor, he should be honest. There are 
naive poems by Christina Rossetti far more alive to-day 
than more pretentious pieces of would-be philosophy by 
Wordsworth or Tennyson, all the music of which has 
gradually grown hollow to our ears. 

Still it is, naturally, in prose rather than in poetry, that 
the French might teach us more. Perhaps, indeed, one 
nation can teach another little. Nature may be too strong; 
and certainly the happiest parallels in our literature to 
the excellences of our neighbours, the irony of Chaucer, 
the graceful gaiety of Herrick, the perfect precision of 
Pope and Jane Austen, seem more the result of tempera- 
ment than of imitation. The cruder transplantations of 
the Restoration led mainly to weeds and witherings. And 
yet I cannot but believe that a closer contact with French 
might free us from some of the incubi of English prose— 
our tendencies to ponderousness and pompousness and 
obscurity and pedantry and cant. 

For this persistent trait of the English mind I am 
tempted to coin the word ‘hibouterie’. For England is, 
indeed, a country both of owls and nightingales; unfortu- 
nately the owls are commoner. However, our nightin- 
gales make up for them, when they can escape their 
claws. The Gallic cock in his ruffling pride, gallant and 
galant, divided between love and glory, cannot equal the 
sweetness of those magic notes; and yet this voice that has 
always greeted so faithfully the triumph of light over 
darkness, true national emblem of the country of le Roi 
Soleil and la Ville Lumiére, can still challenge the world. 
The Art of Prose and the Art of Poetry need not meet in 
rivalry; but when it comes to the Art of Life, though there 
are times, not seldom, when there is no comfort like 
poetry, I feel, for myself, a more permanent sympathy 
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with the good sense and the grace of France. Life is, in- 
deed, more prose than poetry; it is seldom lyric or high 
tragedy: it is often a flatter, sadder, sorrier thing. In that 
bleak wilderness the French genius has raised a more 
smiling oasis of civilization than any other, since the 
garden of the Greek Muses ran desolate to seed. Ronsard 
and Rabelais, Montaigne and La Fontaine, Moliére and 
Marivaux, Fontenelle and Montesquieu, Diderot and 
Voltaire, Musset and Mérimée, Daudet and Anatole 
France—it is to you one returns. You never posed as 
saints or prophets—you knew too well that one does not 
travel far on a pedestal, from which the view is exalted, 
doubtless, but monotonous; you did not wave the banner 
of the ideal, embroidered with the New Jerusalem on one 
side and your own portraits on the other; you were not 
pompously oracular, seeing too clearly that a tripod is 
the place rather for a bubbling pot than for a wise man; 
you believed in so few things that one can believe in you 
and in them, when others grow to seem fatuous and stale 
—in good sense and good humour, amour and Pesprit. 


JOSEPH BRADDOCK 


THE ISLES OF BORROMEO 


I 
At an angle of the road, 
By the iron gates of a grand villa, 
Poised on a ledge of jutting rock 
Stands a white statue of the Virgin Mary, 
(Meek hands held in attitude of prayer) 
Gazing out over the silken-silver lake; 
And on her arm such a long dependent rosary. 


II 
I would fly to the Beautiful Islands 
And find God, the great spirit informing Nature, 
In the huge trees from China and Kashmir, — 
Cypresses like a green fall of rain, 
And those which shoot black spears against the sky; 
The Indian willow all purple-flowered; 
White, strutting peacocks with their brood of young. 


I would fly to the Isola Bella, there to see 

Ten terraces which, rising tier on tier, 

Hold flowers and beasts and statues; 

Thor with his hammer; 

Zeus with his egis; 

A Boy astride a prancing Unicorn; 

The Italian cypress like a long black flame; 
White, crested peacocks with soft peerless young. 


I would go to the Mother Island, there to find 
(Small masterpiece of God) the blue-winged bee, 
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Whose body sleek and jet, 

Larger than that of any bee of ours, 

Hovers above the red hibiscus flower; 
Companion of a moth, 

Named from resemblance to a humming-bird, 
That shoots a long tongue out 

To delve for honey in the deepest mines. 


I would go to the Fishermen’s Island, 

And seek Christ’s face where, kneeling at their boards, 
Crones and those dark young girls 

Scrub clean with soap, 

And dip their washing in the lapping lake. 

While, close behind, the men, 

Tanned to a copper by the torrid sun, 

Hang out long nets to dry; 

Or raise the awnings on their covered boats. 


Oh see, behold, against the white facade 

Of houses, shuttered green, 

With wide, o’erhanging eaves, 

Vines trail and, pink, the oleanders droop! 
The Islands rise like lilies from the lake; 

Or shells crusted with foliage, streets and men. 


Ill 
Lo, God is here among the guardian mountains: 
The Ironstone group, like craters on the Moon, 
Are His superb design; 
And His the mist and water, freezia petals, 
And startled little lizards that run with tails lifted over 


their backs. 
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PETER FLEMING 


UNDER THE BANDSTAND 


The flautist was killed shortly after noon. It was evident 
that a machine-gun had been mounted on the barricade 
in the mouth of the Calle Americano. ‘The bullets ripped 
a seam of little holes in the substructure of the bandstand. 
The three other people who were hiding underneath it 
were lucky to escape. 

The flautist, who in the last two hours had shown him- 
self to be a diffident, ineffectual little man, died with an 
abruptness amounting to gaucherie. At one moment he 
was crawling towards Mr. Singlet on his hands and knees 
(there was not room to stand up); at the next, he was 
flattened in the dust, looking limper and more apologetic 
than ever. He lay there so still, so meticulously inert, that 
Mr. Singlet was reminded of his own efforts, as a child, to 
counterfeit sleep. The blood welled up in a little hole 
under the dark grey hair and, sliding down the skull, 
began to collect in a sheet of silver paper which had 
fallen down between the boards of the bandstand. It 
looked black in the half-light. 

After one hasty glance, Mr. Singlet buried his face in 
his arms again and lay still, wincing, until the firing died 
away. When it stopped, he raised his head and peered 
dubiously at the other two survivors. He supposed he was 
relieved to see that they were still alive. 

They were a man and a girl. Like him, they were lying 
on their stomachs close up against the wooden partition 
which hid the iron supports of the bandstand from the 
public gaze. For no adequate reason, but from instinct, 
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all three lay on the side farthest from the Calle Americano. 
The bandstand was in the exact centre of the square, so 
they were just as likely to be hit by the President’s men 
as by the insurgents, especially as their four-foot high 
bulwark was nowhere bulletproof for more than six 
inches at a time. Still, it was a great thing to be as far 
from the enemy as possible. 

Mr. Singlet went on lying still, and thought things 
over. This he found rather difficult, because, being so 
near to death, his mind, like the dialogue in the last 
scene of an old-fashioned play, had a disconcerting way 
of zigzagging unexpectedly back into the past. (‘Perhaps 
it’s only natural,’ he reflected. ‘I suppose one’s personal 
thoughts need some stamping-ground outside the present. 
But I must say I wish I was religious.’ He was rather 
horrified to find that he was not thinking at all about the 
future.) The more he thought things over, the more 
clearly did he realize that the flautist’s death had altered 
them a good deal: for him, at any rate. 

For the last two hours he had unconsciously been 
regarding the flautist as the person responsible for what- 
ever of good or ill might come out of their present situa- 
tion. It had been the flautist who, in the general panic 
after the first volley from the Calle Americano, had led 
his three chance neighbours into cover through an unsus- 
pected hatch in the substructure of the bandstand. If it 
had not been for the flautist, they might all have been 
lying out there in the sun, with those other quiet, black 
figures which Mr. Singlet could see, incongruously 
sprawling in their Sunday clothes, by putting his eye to 
any chink. 

On the other hand, if it had not been for the flautist, 
they might all (by all, Mr. Singlet meant at any rate 
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himself) by now be safe, watching as best they could the 
progress of the revolution from roof-tops in the higher 
suburbs. The crowd had not been more than decimated. 
The first volley had gone intentionally high; only when 
people began to run had the Mexican temperament 
asserted itself... . 

In short, but for the flautist they would none of them 
have been there. And now the flautist was dead. 

Mr. Singlet frowned, wiping his pince-nez nervously 
on the sleeve of his drill suit (his handkerchief was soaked 
with sweat). He was a conscientious man. Nature had 
never intended him to exert control over anyone; but 
Nature had at the same time given him the intellectual 
equipment of a scholar. So Mr. Singlet, becoming almost 
automatically a don in a provincial university, had spent 
nearly twenty years doubting his fitness to exercise a 
discipline which was the harder to administer for being 
so elastically defined. It had worried him more than he 
knew, this constant haggling with his sense of duty over 
the due proportions of velvet glove and mailed fist; and 
his manner, judging by the attitude of the young men he 
taught, never seemed to hit off an entirely happy blend- 
ing of the two. 

Now, in this horribly unpleasant situation, he felt once 
more the old irksome burden of half-formulated responsi- 
bilities. You ought to be doing something about this, a 
voice at the back of his mind told him: you’re in charge 
here. 

Mr. Singlet knew perfectly well that there was nothing 
to be done, and that in that trapped community of three 
all were equally helpless. Yet, as he looked at the other 
two, his instincts charged him with the neglect of some 
unspecified duty. He could not help reminding himself 
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that he was an Englishman, and very well educated: 
whereas they were neither. So he had a vague sense that 
being, on the face of it, better equipped than they were 
to face life, he ought to exploit this pre-eminence to their 
mutual advantage. 

His fellow-survivors, it was true, appeared to look to 
Mr. Singlet neither for succour, nor comfort, nor any 
other of the amenities of leadership. They took no notice 
of him or of each other. Whenever the firing broke out, 
the fat man held hurried and apparently unsatisfactory 
conversations with God. The girl merely blinked, like a 
cat when sparks jump out of the fire. 

The girl interested Mr. Singlet more than the man. 
She was very young and very pretty. In the thick dim 
light under the bandstand, which was made the more 
uncertain by little daggers of sunlight piercing chinks and 
knot-holes in the planks, Mr. Singlet could not see to 
what extent she was made up, but her short, dark hair 
hung forward along her cheeks as she lay, giving her a 
childish and appealing look. Though Mr. Singlet had 
only seen her on all fours, he decided that he could recog- 
nize in her manner the conventionally provocative aloof- 
ness so dear to the Latin-American woman, which he 
himself always found too deliberate to be anything but 
banal. But there was—or so he fancied—an air of flip- 
pancy about her, a certain pert detachment, which, in 
the shadow of panic and a violent death, won his admira- 
tion. He was very rarely attracted by a girl, and never ad- 
mitted it, even to himself, if he was; but he could not help 
thinking that this one looked rather a nice sort of person. 

About the third survivor, on the other hand, there was 
almost nothing that was not repellent. Mr. Singlet, 
though he had been in the town less than a week, had 
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seen this man many times before. He went round the 
cantinas every evening selling obscene postcards, and 
presumably also kept a brothel, for Mr. Singlet knew that 
the more dashing of his fellow-guests at the hotel negotia- 
ted with him through the hall-porter. He was a fat man, 
with a big head, a gross, pear-shaped body, and short, 
unsteady legs. A spatulate nose welled up like a fungus in 
the centre of a face so scored and pitted by disease that 
one could have wished it even dirtier than it was. He had 
a small, caked beard, like a goat’s. Everyone called him 
Ambrosio. Mr. Singlet wished that he had been killed, 
and not the flautist: he was afraid of the fat man. 

However, he shelved his fears and listened to his im- 
portunate conscience. Ought I to talk to them? he 
thought. Could one make some sort of a plan? Stick up a 
white flag between the planks? Or scrape out a trench 
for the girl to lie in? . . . I suppose one ought to do some- 
thing, but really it’s very hard to know what... . 

At that moment a furious burst of firing broke out 
from both sides of the square. Several bullets splintered 
the woodwork of their drum-shaped prison, or hit iron 
struts and went whining derisively away into space. A 
loud ping and a rattle on the planks above Mr. Singlet’s 
head announced a casualty among the derelict musical 
instruments. From a distant quarter of the town came the 
long-drawn-out rumble of an explosion. 

Mr. Singlet, his face buried once more in his arms, lay 
with all his muscles taut in strenuous immobility. The 
sweat poured off his body. His mind refused to work 
properly. ‘Hallowed-be-thy-name’ he said, very rapidly, 
whenever a bullet hit the bandstand, and the sinews in 
his legs twitched; he had a feeling he was going to be hit 
in the legs. The only thing he could remember out of the 
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whole of his past life was being sick at a garden party 
when he was very small: this memory forced itself on him 
whenever he tried to collect his thoughts. 

The firing went on almost continuously for two hours, 
but only for the first twenty minutes was its volume really 
intense. (The insurgents were trying to get a field-gun 
up to the barricades. After twenty minutes they had to 
abandon it in the middle of the Calle Americano. It 
would in any case have been practically useless in street 
fighting except for its moral effect. It was a silly idea.) 

Underneath the bandstand it grew hotter and hotter. 
Time, like a wounded snake, dragged by in slow, despair- 
ing jerks. Five minutes would fill an age; then fears would 
quicken at a fiercer volley, and panic, by its dominating 
sameness, would concertina a quarter of an hour between 
your squeezed eyelids. 

Gradually Mr. Singlet ceased to flinch at every shot. 
The impact of a bullet was so long withheld that he 
acquired a kind of defiant fatalism, and began to think of 
death as a clumsy sniper who must sooner or later register 
a hit, but whose efforts, in the meantime, could be regard- 
ed with a certain scorn. 

Unhappily, no sooner had he, as it were, put the ulti- 
mate horror into cold storage than he became acutely 
aware of lesser, more immediate evils, whose cumulative 
effect his mind, no longer preoccupied, could no longer 
ignore. Once tumbled from the heights of mental and 
physical abstraction to which great bodily fear exalts us, 
Mr. Singlet was forced to recognize facts which he had 
hitherto neglected. Such as: that it was frightfully hot; 
that there were more flies under the bandstand than the 
flautist could provide occupation for; and (above all) 
that he was thirstier than he had ever been before. 
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The thirst was much the worst thing. Mr. Singlet was 
a careful man, and as soon as he acknowledged in thirst a 
threat to such peace of mind as he might be able to mus- 
ter he began to school himself to ignore it. “It’s hot, I grant 
you,’ he found himself admitting in a hoarse, remote 
whisper, ‘but it’s really no worse than being in a Turkish 
bath, which one pays for. All heat, after all, is relative. . .’ 
But even as he said it, and watched the sweat dripping 
impersonally off the end of his nose on to the glass of his 
wrist-watch, he began, in spite of himself, to think of 
drinks, and cracked ice chirping in long tumblers, and 
the voices of fountains. His tongue writhed apologetically 
in his parched and curiously-tasting mouth. He pursed 
his lips and held his breath, as though he was going 
(when he chose) to suck in delicious liquid through a 
straw. ... I mustn’t get delirious, thought Mr. Singlet. 

He was so busy muzzling his appetites and disowning 
discomforts that for a time he almost forgot the existence 
of the other two. It was recalled to him by a little scraping 
sound. Looking up, he saw that the girl, who lay with her 
head towards him, was carefully forcing the handle of 
her parasol through a crack near the bottom of the 
wooden skirting of the bandstand. Their eyes met, and 
she smiled in a friendly way, but with something of an 
effort. 

‘Beer,’ she said, in Spanish. 

Mr. Singlet lowered his head and peered through his 
usual chink at the square outside. There, sure enough, 
was a beer-bottle, only half empty, propped by chance 
against one of the rickety chairs which fringed the band- 
stand, and which had mostly been overturned in the 
panic. It was tantalizingly near. Mr. Singlet licked his 
lips without meaning to. As he watched, he saw the 
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curved handle of the parasol creep out towards the bottle 
over the sunbaked dust; it moved with a jerky, ritualistic 
air, and its formalized stealth somehow reminded Mr. 
Singlet of a Punch and Judy show. He turned his head 
and smiled encouragingly at the girl. 

Her face was puckered with a childish intentness, and 
she held her lower lip between her teeth in the tentative, 
preoccupied way proper to the performance of a delicate 
and unfamiliar feat. Yet, even so, something about her 
(her mouth, Mr. Singlet decided) suggested an under- 
lying flippancy, a capacity for humorous self-criticism, 
which not even absorption could annul. 

He made an approving little noise with his tongue 
against his teeth, as he would have to a dog; then he 
ducked his head again in time to see the handle of the 
parasol hook itself gently round the beer-bottle. The girl 
began to draw it in slowly towards the bandstand. It was 
really very exciting. Mr. Singlet’s thirst increased with 
every inch of progress it made. For the first three feet the 
bottle kept upright without spilling. It was almost within 
an arm’s length of where the girl lay. Mr. Singlet’s atten- 
tion was riveted to the little scene. Never had still life 
staged a more effective drama. The suspense was causing 
him physical discomfort. 

The next instant the spell was broken and Mr. Singlet’s 
attention was jerked back inside the bandstand by the 
sound of a blow. Even as his ears acknowledged it, his 
eyes saw the parasol jerk, the bottle lurch agonizingly 
over on to its side, and the precious beer go ebbing out in 
opulent, leisurely belches. Startled, he lifted his head. 

The girl was sitting up and rubbing her forearm. At 
the same time she glared angrily over her shoulder at. 
the fat man. Ambrosio confronted her on all fours. A 
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dangling watch-chain lent his paunch the air of a captive 
balloon that has dragged its moorings. His face was 
creased with fury and fear. It was evident that he had 
struck the girl. He was swearing at her in a spluttering, 
venomous voice. Between his oaths Mr. Singlet deciphered 
their motive and the cause of the blow. Ambrosio had 
been afraid that the groping parasol would attract the 
snipers. 

Mr. Singlet’s Spanish was of the academic order. His 
ability to appreciate the plays of Lope de Vega was no 
passport to the intimate virulence of Mexican invective. 
Nevertheless, from the quantity and the aggressive 
quality of the girl’s reply, he gathered that she was hold- 
ing her own with Ambrosio. He was faintly surprised that 
one whom he had credited with sensibility, if not with 
refinement, should command, in such circumstances, so 
ready and effective a counter-attack. It was, of course, a 
relief in a way. Before her shrill vituperation Ambrosio 
retired, a thwarted man, and Mr. Singlet was spared the 
intervention which chivalry seemed likely to demand of 
him. 

The fat man crawled back to his place and lay down, 
like a sea-lion, in stertorous resignation. The girl turned 
back towards Mr. Singlet and began sadly to draw in her 
parasol through the chink. He saw that she was crying. 

Her tears aroused in him the first emotional impulse he 
had felt all day for the sharers of his plight. Mr. Singlet 
was a man not easily touched, and the sympathy he had 
extended (in his thoughts) to the girl had been, so far, a 
feeling almost as academic and unreal as the ghostly, 
hypothetical compassion with which he knew that, as a 
Christian, he should have been regarding the man. Men 
like Mr. Singlet—dried-up, incurious men, passing 
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through life like effigies carried on tiptoe through a sleep- 
ing town—often respond more readily to an emotional 
impulse which comes, not from their own particular 
cosmos, but from something on its borders, or something 
suggesting it. Comedy and tragedy among their friends 
leave them outwardly unresponsive; their habits and out- 
look have made them fearful of assuming the responsi- 
bilities of emotion among equals. Yet in the shallows 
beloved of sentimentalists—when it is a question of a dog 
that has been hurt, or a disappointed child—such men 
will sometimes commit themselves with a kind ofabandon 
to spontaneous emotional expression. They are strangely 
willing to wear their heart upon their sleeve when there 
are no other hearts about. They are like people who cheat 
at patience: for a variety of reasons, they would never do 
it In company. 

And therefore (though, of course, the strange circum- 
stances must have stimulated his sensibilities) probably 
the reason underlying Mr. Singlet’s sudden rush of feeling 
for the girl was the fact that, as she put up her hand to 
brush away the tears, the gesture reminded him of a 
kitten he had once had that had scalded its paw. 

‘Poor little thing!” murmured Mr. Singlet, drowning 
in the overflow of his sympathy an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that her ill-treatment called for reprisals from 
himself. 

The girl looked up, rubbing her forearm. (Who would 
have thought, reflected Mr. Singlet, that she could have 
stood up to all that filthy language and answered back 
with such spirit?) Behind her tears, her very fine eyes had 
lost all fire. They were dark and piteous, and they fell on 
Mr. Singlet with so frankly appealing a look that he felt a 
momentary pang of mistrust. But she smiled such a 
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friendly smile with her humorous, undaunted mouth that 
Mr. Singlet became suddenly avid for a last contact with 
humanity before he died, and began, with a most un- 
characteristic absence of géne, to crawl towards her. The 
girl looked genuinely pleased. She nodded encouragingly 
and patted the ground beside her as if Mr. Singlet had 
been a dog. 

Mr. Singlet sat down beside her in a most uncomfort- 
able position. It would have seemed impolite to take too 
long over the arranging of his lower limbs. He smiled at 
her nervously. 

‘Can I be of any assistance to the Sefiora?’ he asked 
stiffly. 

The girl laughed at his Castilian accent and his rather 
desperate face. 

‘Americano?’ she asked. 

‘Inglés,’ replied Mr. Singlet stoutly. (How curious it is, 
he found himself reflecting, that if anyone asks us point- 
blank what is our name, or what is our nationality, we 
make the revelation in an apologetic and almost furtive 
way: but if they first guess at it, and are wrong, we correct 
them with a quiet assurance which borders on the bump- 
tious.) 

Meanwhile the girl had delivered herself of a short 
(and, it seemed to Mr. Singlet, rather perfunctory) 
eulogy of the English, apparently based on some unspeci- 
fied personal experience of their national characteristics. 
When she had finished, there was a silence. It became evi- 
dent that Mr. Singlet could think of nothing to say. The 
girl looked up at him sideways with a teasing smile. 

At that moment the impact of a volley fell savagely on 
the hot, dead air. The firing had broken out again. 
Instinctively both flattened themselves on the ground. 
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The tenuous fabric of their intercourse, half-spun to a 
pattern by convention, was ripped by reality. They lay 
side by side, preoccupied with fear. 

At last, half an hour later, the firing died down to the 
sporadic duelling of snipers posted on the flat anti-earth- 
quake roofs. For all three survivors under the bandstand 
it was a crucial half-hour. Their powers of endurance 
were just losing that second wind which had hitherto 
staved off the imminence of collapse, whether mental or 
physical. Heat and thirst and nervous exhaustion now 
dominated, not their bodies and part of their minds, but 
their whole beings. The atmosphere was taut and op- 
pressive with distress. The breaking-point was no longer 
an zgnis fatuus which they could allow themselves to pur- 
sue without seriously contemplating coming up with it. 
Their faculties were now all too hard on its heels. They 
were losing control. 

Mr. Singlet, ploughing blindly and without hope the 
unfamiliar furrow of physical endurance, was recalled 
from his own private hell by a low moan at his side. He 
turned his head. The girl’s small, drawn face was looking 
up at him piteously from the embrasure of her elbow. 

‘So thirsty . . .2 she murmured. Her voice had the 
brittle quality of dead beech leaves blown along a road: 
an urgent wisp of sound, soon to die. 

Mr. Singlet’s cracked lips twitched in an ineffectual 
smile. He thought of the beer-bottle and its ironic gurgle 
as the beer ebbed out into the dust. 

The girl’s eyes were full of inward fear, as though she 
had just realized that this physical torture was more than 
she could endure. 

‘So thirsty . . .” she repeated, unreasonably, like a sick 
child. She looked more wretched than ever. 
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Acting on impulse, Mr. Singlet stretched out his hand 
and began to stroke her smooth, damp forehead. 

‘Poor little thing!’ he said hoarsely, in English. 

The girl closed her eyes. The hiding of them seemed a 
gesture towards relief and contentment. She wriggled 
herself towards Mr. Singlet and he took her in his arms, 
pressing her bunched head and shoulders to his chest and 
rocking her tenderly to and fro. It was the most natural 
thing in the world. 

‘Poor little thing,’ he repeated, resting his chin on her 
thick, dark hair. ‘Poor little thing... .’ 

To Mr. Singlet the contact was like a drug, or a talis- 
man. Not only the fear of death, which had now, perhaps, 
grown stale, but all the ugly incidentals of their plight 
were for the moment exorcized. Heat and thirst and the 
rest lost their relevance and sank into the background. 
Mr. Singlet held the girl gratefully in his arms and tried 
to analyse an obscure conviction that he had stumbled 
on life. 

For the first time for years he was conscious of not 
being alone, of being really in touch with that humanity 
through whose ranks he had minced so prudently for 
forty years. He looked down on the strange and precious 
creature in his arms with a kind of amazed delight. He 
felt an overwhelming tenderness towards her. He wanted 
more than anything to be nice to her, to comfort her, to 
keep her safe. He rocked her to and fro and stroked her 
shoulder clumsily with his free hand. ‘Oh, let this last as 
long as possible,’ he said, under his breath, addressing a 
God whose interest in him he now unaccountably con- 
ceived to have become a personal one. 

Poor Mr. Singlet! It did not last long. After ten 
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minutes he felt the girl’s body stiffen attentively in his 
arms. She raised her head and peered over his shoulder. 

“What is it?? he asked. Even as he spoke he heard a 
cool, luxurious gurgling sound, and he, too, looked round. 

Ambrosio, leaning on one elbow, his head thrown back, 
was drinking with relish out of a large, dirty bottle. As 
they watched him, he stopped, wiped his lips, recorked 
the bottle, which was still half-full; then, taking no 
trouble to avoid their eyes, he put it back in the pocket of 
the greasy peon’s coat he was using as a pillow. 

The sight was intolerable. It set thirst raging madly 
through both of them. The need for drink racked them 
like a fever. 

The girl leant forward. ‘In the name of God’s Mother,’ 
she said huskily, ‘give me a little of what you have in that 
bottle.’ 

The fat man shook his head. His bloodshot eyes re- 
garded them with dispassionate cruelty. 

‘Enough only to wet my lips?’ the girl pleaded. Her 
voice was breaking. 

Ambrosio looked away and spat. ‘Get to the devil, you 
bitch,’ he said irritably. He was resting on his elbow, and 
now he pushed the rolled-up coat under his armpit. 

The girl gave a sharp, bitter cry, and made as if to 
spring at him. But something seemed to fail inside her; 
she swayed over sideways and lay crumpled on the ground 
beside Mr. Singlet, sobbing and twisting herself about. 

Mr. Singlet, normally the most irresolute of men, knew 
in that crisis not a moment’s indecision. With a strange 
and uplifting fixity of purpose he began to crawl towards 
Ambrosio. He was trembling, but with zeal, not fear. 
His pince-nez had fallen off and he could not see very 
well, but he went straight on. 
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‘Give me that bottle!’ he said, in the Spanish of a 
scholar and the tone of a fanatic. 

Ambrosio did not answer, but heaved himself up and 
squatted, ominously inert, with his back to the side of the 
bandstand. There was now only six feet between them. 

‘Give me that bottle!’ repeated Mr. Singlet, his voice 
rising stridently to a scream. He was aware that his 
legs were bunched underneath him for a spring: also 
that in some other distant world firing had broken out 
again. 

Still Ambrosio did not answer. One hand was busy at 
his belt. 

‘Very well, then,’ said Mr. Singlet. He said it in Eng- 
lish, in a precise, vindictive voice like a governess. Then 
he went forward at Ambrosio with a scrambling lurch. 
Ambrosio’s hand came swiftly away from his belt with a 
knife in it, reared up like a snake, and struck down. Mr. 
Singlet saw the bright, fleeting arc of the blade and tried 
to twist his body in the air. 

The precaution was unnecessary. A bullet flicked 
casually through the woodwork behind Ambrosio and 
went into his head just behind one ear as he lunged for- 
ward with the blow. The top of his skull on the left hand 
side flew open, and Mr. Singlet was simultaneously con- 
scious of the warm and messy impact of brains in his face, 
and of a quick, raw pain in his shoulder as the flaccid 
knife-arm struck him a glancing blow. 

‘Oh, dear!’ he said, rather wildly. 

He found himself kneeling in front of the mountainous 
corpse. He took out his handkerchief and began to wipe 
his face with fastidious little dabs. He was afraid to in- 
vestigate the wound in his shoulder, though he knew it to 
be slight. He felt puzzled, désorienté. He found it hard to 
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concentrate. He could not remember what all the fuss 
was about. 

With a distant feeling of surprise, he saw that the girl 
was now beside him. She was tugging frantically at 
Ambrosio’s body; he could hear her breath hissing in and 
out in strenuous little gasps. What does she want? he 
wondered. 

Then he remembered. With furious dispatch he flung 
himself on the body. Wrenching and straining with a 
waste of effort, he helped her to pull it over on to its back. 
Underneath lay the crumpled bundle of Ambrosio’s coat. 
The neck of the bottle stuck out of the pocket. 

They grabbed for it in bestial, oblivious competition. 
The girl got hold of it first. Never had there been more 
exquisite agony than Mr. Singlet’s thirst as he watched 
her tilt it and drink. She began to splutter almost at once. 
The bottle contained pulque, a fierce spirit distilled from 
cactus; it was most illiberally diluted with water, and 
the girl could only get down a little at a time. Mr. Singlet 
snatched the bottle while she went through a paroxysm 
of coughing. After that they shared it till the bottle was 
empty. 


‘You were very brave,’ said the girl. She was bandaging 
the wound in Mr. Singlet’s shoulder. The firing had died 
down again, and the shadow of a church-tower visited the 
centre of the square with blessed coolness. The escape 
from thirst was delicious luxury. 

‘I did it for you,’ answered Mr. Singlet, simply and 
very nearly truthfully. Heroism had played havoc with 
his inhibitions. 

‘Dear friend,’ said the girl, smiling at him. She put her 
arm round Mr. Singlet’s shoulder and drew his head 
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down into her lap. He lay there contentedly while she 
stroked his thin, greying hair. 

‘I think you are the nicest person I have ever met,’ he 
said dreamily. She leant forward and kissed his eyes 
lightly, as if he had been a child. 

Mr. Singlet, hovering on the edge of a rather feverish 
sleep, happily admitted to himself that his own interpre- 
tation of life hardly covered the facts. 

‘I never knew,’ he reflected, ‘that there was such 
strange richness to be found in human relationships as I 
have found in this. There seems to be neither love nor 
lust in it. I want nothing of her and she wants nothing of 
me. Yet in our coming together there has been com- 
pensation for all the horrors of to-day, and I for one shall 
resent death the less for it; though I am glad to say that it 
now seems possible that we are not to die.’ 

Aloud, he said: ‘You are really very sweet,’ and 
shortly afterwards fell asleep. The girl continued to stroke 
his hair with an air of abstraction. 


Mr. Singlet was awakened by the sound of singing. He 
had been dreaming about his sister, who grew watercress 
in Hampshire, and was pardonably slow in picking up 
his bearings. The girl laid a hand across his mouth and 
smiled joyfully at his startled and protesting eyes. 

‘Quiet,’ she said. ‘We shall be able to escape soon. 
There is a truce while they fetch in the dead.’ 

Mr. Singlet rolled over on his side and peered through 
a chink. The sun had set behind distant hills, and the 
square was full of a soft blue dusk. People were moving 
slowly to and fro in little groups of three: two stretcher- 
bearers and a nun. All the nuns were singing. It was a 
kind of dirge, the words a mixture of Spanish and Church 
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Latin. They kept time from all over the square, and the 
sound, coming from every side, had a pervasive, universal 
effect, as though it was the dusk that mourned. The nuns 
blessed each body as they came to it; then the stretcher- 
bearers took it up and carried it away. 

This was a sharp change for the outside world to have 
undergone while Mr. Singlet slept. An hour ago death 
had been in the air: now it was the things beyond death. 
Mr. Singlet was pleased for esthetic as well as for prac- 
tical reasons. He turned to the girl, wanting to explain to 
her how well this change rounded off their experiences 
together. But she was plucking urgently at his sleeve. 

‘Follow me,’ she said, ‘we must get out now. The 
fighting will begin again when they have picked up the 
bodies.’ 

Obediently he crawled along behind her till they came 
to the hatch through which the little flautist had led them 
so many hours before. The girl unlatched it cautiously 
and dragged it open. Outside it was almost dark. She 
turned back to him. 

“We must cross the square separately,’ she said, ‘and in 
different directions. It will be safer.’ 

He nodded, numbed and silent before the realization 
that they were to part. 

‘You will come and see me, perhaps?’ she murmured. 
Her smile was a little anxious. 

‘But, of course,’ stammered Mr. Singlet. ‘Yes, indeed 
I will. I should like to very much. Where do you live?’ 

‘I have given you my address,’ said the girl. “You will 
find a card in your pocket. I put it there while you were 
asleep. Come to-morrow. I have an engagement for 
to-night.’ She laughed: a rather hard laugh, Mr. Singlet 
fancied. 
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‘Thank you,’ he said, ‘that will be delightful. At what 
time?” 

But the girl had slipped through the hatch. 

‘Hasta la vista!’ she called softly. Mr. Singlet watched 
her recede into the deepening darkness, till she became 
first a shadow, and then only a memory. 

Mr. Singlet waited a few seconds; then he too crawled 
out from under the bandstand and stood up stiffly. As he 
hurried across the square, still reverently quartered by 
those little processions of three, he was thinking, not of 
the dead, nor of rifles trained dubiously in the half-light, 
nor of the pain in his shoulder, but of a card which one 
hand clutched excitedly in his coat pocket. 

The square wore still an air of desolation, but it was no 
longer the illimitable arena he had watched all day. He 
seemed scarcely to have gone a step before houses loomed 
up against the delicate sky and he was in cover. He 
struck at once up a street running in the direction of his 
hotel. It seemed to have been little touched by the fight- 
ing. ‘There were lights in the upper windows, and a 
cantina was open at the far end. Mr. Singlet walked 
rapidly towards it, instinctively keeping close to the wall. 

It was almost empty, and had a rather subdued air. 
Inside, a little man wearing an enigmatic but impressive 
rosette was using potato chips to explain some tactical 
error to a sentry with a fixed bayonet. There were no 
other patrons. The situation in that street was evidently 
still too uncertain even for public discussion of its perils. 

Mr. Singlet went up to the bar and ordered some 
Bacardi rum. Then he took the girl’s card out of his 
pocket. It was a florid affair, with a border of lovers’ 
knots and wounded hearts which would have done credit 
to a valentine. Mr. Singlet was perplexed to see that it 
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bore, besides an address in the meaner quarter of the 
town, only a single Christian name: Rosita. 

‘I wonder if it’s some sort of a joke,’ thought Mr. 
Singlet doubtfully, remembering her humorous mouth. 
‘Rosita? Perhaps it isn’t her at all... .’ 

Absently, he turned the card over in his fingers. Then, 
with a start, he realized that what he had been looking 
at was the less important side of it. The name and address 
were printed on the back of a photograph: one of Am- 
brosio’s photographs. Mr. Singlet peered at it incredu- 
lously; then he tore it up, with considerable haste. 

It was her all right. It was no joke. 
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THE LAND OF LOVE 


Kalirrhoé Kalogerépoulos, widow, keeps a café 

At the supposed site of the Serangeion baths, 

A small pink house under a perfumed fig-tree 

Built into the cliff-face and reached by goat-track paths. 


‘The Land of Love’ is the name of the café, 

And it is well named, for the terrace night by night is 
Frequented by at least two or three pairs of lovers, 
While the bathing-booths below are also Aphrodite’s. 


In the evening one enjoys thin resined wine, then 
(A beggar with a guitar going by in the gloom) 

The black currant-grapes that are eaten by bunches, 
Red mullet with pepper, and a powdered loukoum. 


Loukas, Vasili and Nestor, municipal clerks, 
Used to come here by tram when melons were ripest; 
Loukas was drowned, diving among the moon-flakes, 
And Vasili shot Nestor on account of a typist. 
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CHILDREN OF THE SUN 


Kirsten Jespersen Massa, as she now was, stood upon the 
balcony of her bedroom looking across at the light that 
marked the little ancient towns across the bay. And then, 
a little nearer to her, Meta and Sorrento and Seiano, with 
the sybilitic Capri ghosting against the stars on the west. 

Overhead, Vesuvius went up into the night of stars, 
his smoke-plume swinging down-wind like a funeral 
plume, with sometimes a sudden rosy lightning from the 
glow of his hidden cauldron. Away to the east the stars 
were blackening out by the rising bank of cloud, levined 
from time to time by a soundless incandescence. The gulf 
itself was that tense blue which first had charmed, then 
frightened her, flecked here and there into pinpoints of 
white where the slants of the December wind struck 
downwards on to the water. 

A slender moon showed an edge of pale gold on indigo. 

Up from the ribbon of white road flogging far beneath 
the balcony there came the treble crack of a whip—and 
then that strident ‘A-a-a/’ that she knew so well. She 
could hear the faint rumble of wheels and see then the 
pinched narrow car with its long shafts and the dark 
figure crouched above as it passed behind the orange 
grove where the fruit glowed faintly. 

Something was moving in the olives beneath her 
window. 

Kirsten Massa turned to look through the french 
windows into the room behind her. 


She saw there the little oil lamp, low-burning by the 
Cc 
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side of the big bed, in which her husband lay, his curling 
hair black against the pillow and one slender hairy arm 
laid slankly over the sheet. She saw the high square 
clothes-press black against the stark whitewashed wall. 
And, closer, this side of the big bed, a smaller one with 
two heads, side by side, one fair and one black. 

She turned again to look out over the bay, with the 
sooty cloud-bank now blotting out half the sky in the 
sudden way of the Gulf, and Naples lying over there just 
in the bight—a festoon of golden lights. The wind calling 
a little amongst the silver-grey olives that stretched up 
the mountain above her. 

And always something moving beneath her in the 
garden. She had heard that stirring now for many 
nights. One of the stray dogs from the village beneath her, 
prowling for food. Or perhaps a lover of one of the 
servants. 

She did not know. She did not know anything about 
these people. After six years amongst them she did not 
know. She would never know. 

Look at her husband there behind her. What did she 
know about him? 

Everything was to have been so hyggelig, as the Danes 
had it—so cosy. She liked comfort—a comfortable life. A 
friendly life like that of her own North, where people were 
good to one another and meant what they said. None of 
these dark Southerners ever meant what they said. But 
did they mean anything at all? 

At first she had thought it was the language. But she 
had, with peculiar difficulty, learned the beautiful 
Italian, with its klang. Now she thought she understood 
what they said—that was, she understood the ‘words’. 
But words were not a language. There was something 
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about a language which she could not herself express in 
words, something ‘living’, and if you did not care for the 
people who spoke it, did not know them, it could mean 
nothing. 

They smiled, and smiled, and smiled. And they 
talked. How they talked! But they said nothing. Just like 
cats. 

They smiled with their mouths and teeth, but not with 
their eyes as did Scandinavian folk. The only one of 
them who never smiled was her husband. Nicolo, smallish, 
inturned, had never smiled, not even when he was court- 
ing her. Indeed, it was his profound melancholy that had 
first so impressed her—that and his hairiness. 

He was so different from her smooth blond country- 
men. 

The first thing she had ever noticed in Nicolo Massa 
was his hairy hands. Long thin things, with narrow nails 
that he trimmed to the shape of a wedge and that some- 
times were blue, their backs covered with black hairy 
stuff that sprouted even from between the fingers. And 
from his ears. She had called him once, in fun, ‘the hairy 
ape’, that time when he had sat for his portrait on her 
second visit to Italy. 

Only once. From under the pale skin there had come a 
sullen flush, with, afterwards, the long oval of the face, 
its dark wan beauty balanced upon the stalk of the neck. 

That was just like Nicolo. Sudden. 

Everything here was sudden. The sea. The wind. The 
lightning. The people. 

Sudden and silent. 

Look at the lightning now. A great chain that ran 
across the sky noiseless. No thunder. 

Why, in Denmark, after such a flash there would have 
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been a smash and a crash to make the windows rattle. But 
here, the flash, noiseless. 

He was like that in everything. In love, for instance. 

She could feel her cheeks flush. 

Sudden. Feline. 

No approach. No preparations. A quick, sudden 
pouncing.... 

A cat howled in the grove above her. 

Yes, like that. Caught as in fangs. . 

And the marks on her white neck. She touched them 
gently with the tips of her fingers. 

But he was good. Good in the Italian way. He was, she 
believed, even faithful. Were these Southerners faithful? 
She did not know. How could she know? She knew 
nothing. 

And then, as she looked down, a great flash had lit up 
the garden beneath, to show, staring up at her, the 
yellow face of an old woman, a mask, a sightless eye like 
a hole in the mask. 


‘A-a-a!’ A whip cracked on the road below her. 
* A-a-a!’ 


Kirsten Jespersen looked at the old signora as she sat in 
the great kitchen with the open fireplace cowering over 
the glowing wood. She shivered as she crouched, her 
hands held over the blazing faggots, the sightless eye 
turned away. 

She looked at Maddalena, the serving woman, moving 
behind her, upon her strong bare legs. Those bandy legs 
that moved so quickly over the flagstone floor, her deep 
inburned eyes gazing into the great pot that hung there, 
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the heavy gold earrings in her ears trembling as she 
looked. Maddalena smiling. 

There was a woman she could not know. This short, 
swarth Neapolitan, with the great horsetail of hair done 
low on her firm yellow neck, and the smiling face, with 
the eyes that would turn from side to side in the head 
immovable, the teeth baring a little as she smiled. 

What was she saying to the old woman? 

She could hear the jabber-jabber into her mother-in- 
law’s ear. That never-ending jabber-jabber, with the 
heavily rung ‘r’s’ and the whine of the high ‘a’s’ on the 
lift of the voice. 

And then the sightless eye had turned to look at her, 
malevolent, assured. It focussed her slowly. 

She remembered that first day after her homecoming 
when she had gone into the kitchen, her kitchen, as she 
had thought. And the sudden halting of the old woman 
as she walked up and down, superintending Maddalena. 
She remembered that sudden blind stare from the black 
rheumed eyes with the heavy bags underneath. For that 
sightless hole was not yet. 

Then the quick jabber-jabber with Maddalena. She 
knew they had been speaking about her. And that night 
the dinner had been burned. 

Each time she had gone into the kitchen, her kitchen, 
the dinner had been burned. 

She would listen to the strident howl and yap coming 
up from the kitchen, which at first she had thought was 
the sound of quarrelling, but which she now knew to be 
just the ordinary conversation. And always the word, 
repeated, moneta, money. She had once asked Nicolo 
just what money meant to the Italian, who had broken 
his silence to answer quickly, breathlessly: ‘Money,’ he 
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had repeated, ‘money—it means blood’. That howl that 
would steal up to her in her bed in the mornings and that 
would last hour after hour. Then, as she entered, the 
quick silence. And the old woman, who had never spoken 
with her since the birth of little Angelica, would sit 
crouching there—and once she had spat into the fire. 

‘A-a-a!’ came up from the road. ... 

She looked at the little girl playing with her dolls out 
there amongst the olives, with the hair of white-gold, and 
the open blue Northern eyes, and she wondered. 

What would come to Angelica there amongst those 
dark Southerners if her mother died? 

Nothing would come to the child that stood looking at 
his sister, staring. That child with the straight black hair 
and the knife-grey eyes with the tiny inset black pupils. 
Luigi, standing there under the silver-grey of the olives, 
was in his own home. Two-year-old Luigi with the head 
of a man, carved as from the block, with the pale trans- 
parent skin and the steady stare from under the heavy 
black brows. 

She loved the boy. The boy who from the three days and 
nights unforgettable, had at last fought his way out of her 
body into the world that Christmas Eve. 

Right from that Christmas Eve of stars, hanging, as to- 
night, over darkened waters, the old signora had taken 
Luigi as her own. She had taken him from his mother’s 
side, she, his mother, sick from his coming, and had handed 
him to Maddalena, who had waited for him there in the 
candle-lit room, her rings heavy in her thick ears. Handed 
him to her as might a priest to another priest. 

The serving-woman had muttered something over 
him and then had handed him back to her mother-in- 
law. 
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And the child had never cried. 

He had not cried as he had come feet first into the 
world. He was the silent boy. If he were boy, and not 
man, as she sometimes thought, with that face and that 
soul. : 

But so many of these Neapolitan children looked like 
old men and women. Fed, they were, on wine and coffee 
almost from birth. Milk, except their mother’s, they sel- 
dom tasted. And if the mother had no milk, the child 
died. 

Denmark, now. Denmark, the land of milk and honey, 
where scarcely any child died, mother or no mother. Safe, 
comfortable, hyggelig Denmark. What was it that made 
the Dane love Italy? 

What was it that made her blond fresh people long to 
live in the sun and amidst the olives and the cacti? What 
was it made Danish girls sometimes marry Italians? 

There was Gerda Skjold, now. She, like herself, had 
gone to Rome to paint. She had married a sort of Hertug 
or Duca. She had now a swarm of black-eyed children— 
and already, a young woman still in years, she was 
burned out with breeding and child-bearing. Italian 
husbands were so very exacting. 

She remembered what Gerda had said to her, that 
evening when she had told her of her engagement to 
Nicolo Massa. 

‘Don’t!’ she had said as she laid her hand quickly on 
her arm—and then was silent. Nor could any questioning 
get anything more out of her. 

Gerda was afraid. 

Well, she thought she knew now what she had meant, 
why she was afraid. 

But why was she afraid? Why should she, Kirsten, be 
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afraid? The Italians were a kind people—at all events the 
Romans were. They did not kill, or even beat their wives 
—not even here in the South. They loved the bambini—at 
least, until they had reached the age when they could 
work. Why should she, Kirsten Jespersen Massa, a free- 
born Dane and, after all, the lawful wife of her husband, 
be afraid? But there was the Family. 

The family that from birth to death interfered. The 
family—to which all had to be sacrificed. A sort of collec- 
tive god, implacable. 

Well, there was the family—the families, for there were 
the children of her husband’s brother and of his widowed 
sister, and those of a distant cousin, housed like rabbits in 
one end of the long, white, balconied house. 

Listen to them now. The singing labials of the children 
and the long-drawn ‘a’s’. The high whining voices. 

Out there amongst the olives she could see two or three 
of them flitting silently between the trees, barefooted, 
barelegged. Little Beppo (she liked his dark chubbiness), 
and thin slab-headed Domenico, and the tall scrawky 
Gabriele, with the head of a tom-cat, and the forehead 
running back into the skull. And the eyes ofa cat, set well 
back in the broad square face. 

All these people were cats. Feline. 

See them playing together. Luigi smileless. Little 
Beppo smiling. Giovanni grinning like a cat. Silent. 

Silent. Always silent. 

Then the strident howl. The jabber. 

Bursting up from nowhere. Out of nothing. 

Little Angelica looking on, wistful. But they would not 
play with her. They would never play with her. They did 
not know how to play. Once she herself had tried to play 
football with them. They had refused to kick the ball 
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when she had kicked it to them. They had pretended not 
to understand. Then one of them, little Beppo, she 
remembered it was, had kicked the ball suddenly out of the 
garden into the bushes, and when she had good-humoured- 
ly run after it to retrieve, and had brought it back again, 
there was nobody there. 

They did not ill-treat Angelica. No Italian, young or 
old, so far as she knew, ever ill-treated a child. For that 
matter they never ill-treated an animal, not as she heard 
they had done in the old days: North or South, they were 
the same in that. 

There, indeed, was another strange thing. These 
Southerners, she had always been told, were very cruel to 
their asses and horses. ‘They looked cruel. But they were 
not cruel. 

Of course, you would not expect the kindly dignified 
Romans to be cruel—they were another breed. Another 
race, she would think. They had not the Levantine face. 
Nor the Arab blood. 

She had once thought she understood the Romans a 
little. But did she? Now, after these years, she was not 
even sure of that. 

She would think sometimes she understood these 
swarth Southerners. Now she knew she did not under- 
stand them. 

They did not look directly at you. You could pass 
amongst them as a ghost, without them showing ‘aware- 
ness’. She had first thought it was the beautiful manners 
of the Romans over again. Now she was not sure. Or, 
rather, she was sure. 

Their unawareness was that of the tiger she had seen in 
the zoological gardens at Rome. 

She had stared at it for minutes at a time to force it to 
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look at her. But it had never done so. Instead, it had 
gazed steadily past her as though she were not there. 

Even the knife-grey eyes of little Luigi had that un- 
awareness. He would stand there on his thin straight 
legs, face carved out of a block of meerschaum, and never 
look at her, his mother. 

She knew as little about Luigi as about his father, or 
the Massa family. Bearing a child was like kissing a man. 
Neither need mean understanding. 

Whether behind that high narrow head and those 
pin-pointed eyes of little Luigi there lurked love, or even 
hate, she did not know. The boy would let her do the 
mother-things for him if they were alone together, and 
without protest. Gratitude he never showed. 

But if the father were there, he would not suffer her to 
do anything for or to him. If she persisted, he would 
break that steady silence and would begin to scream, not 
like a human child, but like some animal, and tearless. 
Animals had no tears. 

He terrified her with those screams. Sometimes she 
believed that he knew she was terrified. 

There was his grandmother, now. 

He was hers. 

Not his mother’s. Not his sister’s. But hers. 

He would climb on to his grandmother’s lap and 
snuggle down and round in the hollow of her black silk 
skirt. There he would lie, hour after hour, his eyes the 
colour of an old dagger-blade, fixed upon her sightless 
one. And she crooning to him. Crooning one of those 
queer songs, with the lifted note in the minor, at the 
end. 

That eye! That was a misfortune, if ever there was one! 
Perhaps if that had not happened, though it was no fault 
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of hers, the old woman would not have been so iron- 
mouthed against her. 

What a child she had been! 

She had come from the little Jutland town to marry her 
husband in Rome, for she loved Rome. The memory of 
the little stuffy church, the glass cases with the tired 
tortured saints resting inside, incense, the priest’s bright- 
coloured vestments, and the gaudy Madonna with the 
crown and babe. A perfect setting for her romance, even 
though she was not Catholic. 

The small dark man at her side. His low responses. 

Then the train to Naples and the big bare station. 
Then the drive under the full heavy moon in the carrozza 
which she had insisted on taking instead of a taxi for the 
five-mile drive. The honey-coloured moon. The starry 
night. The silent little Italian by her side. 

And then, in the vaporous light, the long low house 
amidst the orange groves, hanging high above them. 

Her wedding night. 

The long low house lying there like a ghost amidst the 
silver-grey of the olives. The whitewashed facade, dead 
save for a solitary light on the left of the long balcony. 

And then the old woman. 

It was not until she had entered the big broad hall, 
with its ‘Y’ staircase of white marble flaring left and 
right, that she had seen her. And then not at once. 

First she had felt her. 

Felt something staring at her out of the shadows from 
behind the staircase. 

That was the first time she had seen the old signora, 
who had been bed-ridden for some months, and who, she 
now knew, must have crawled out of her bed to see her 
new daughter-in-law. 
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Just a glance into the darkened recess under the stairs 
—and the head. 

Not a living head. But a head that was dead. In it the 
two heavy Italian eyes that stared and stared, the head 
thrust forward. And then where she had looked there was 
nothing. 

She had tried to make friends with the owner of the 
head. 

Wherever she was, whatever she did, the head followed 
her. 

When, innocent that she was, she had tried to make the 
bare Italian rooms cosy, the eyes of the old woman had 
followed her. She had said nothing. Just had looked and 
looked. 

When she had put the new chintz covers upon the sofa 
and hung up the pretty Scandinavian patterned curtains, 
the head had looked, but said nothing. But the next day 
the curtains had disappeared. 

No use appealing to her husband. He was silent. 
Pressed, all that he would say was: ‘It is la madre’— 
always ‘la madre’. 

Oh, she knew now that in the Italian family the mother 
was everything. Until she lay stretched on her back for 
the last time, she was everything. And when she was 
gone, there would be the family. 


Then the accident. 

Daringly, she had ventured into the old kitchen—that 
kitchen where the old signora was queen—to tell Madda- 
lena about something. She had said to herself she would 
not be defeated. Was it not her house? 

She had smiled to the old woman, who had sat there 
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crouching over the fire, smiled to placate. But the old 
woman had only stared at her, heavily, the lidded eyes 
sagging, under them the dark wrinkled folds. 

And then, as she had spoken to Maddalena, smiling to 
her with her heavy earrings and thick bare legs, the old 
woman had snarled—just that—and she could see her 
again as she had started up from her seat, both hands 
upraised, as though to strike her down, and so had caught 
her foot in a crack of the broken floor, to fall headlong 
upon the point of the iron grate. 

And there, where an eye had been, nothing but a 
bloody hole. 

She could see the old woman lying there, her wispish 
grey hair disordered, and the maimed eye staring up at 
her, uncowed, malignant. And it had been staring ever 
since. It would always stare. 

And Maddalena would always smile. 


Kirsten Massa could see, from where she was lying in 
the big white bed, the candles guttering slowly on the 
corner of the chest of drawers. 

Gutter. Gutter. Gutter. 

Soon, it would die into its own grease. 

Maddalena standing a little behind it, looking steadily 
on her in its shade. Maddalena, the heavy earrings 
trembling a little and no longer smiling, but inquiring, 
heavily curious, the medicine bottle caught up into her 
hand. 

The hat-rack on the right wall. The iron stove in the 
corner. The two white basins, tiny, one of them chipped, 
side by side. 

And always Maddalena looking at her, unsmiling, as 
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though she were asking a question, the bottle in her hand. 

* A-a-al” 

There it came again. And the smack of the whip. 

Queer. This was Christmas Eve. So many things 
seemed to happen to her on Christmas Eve. 

In Denmark they would be giving out the Christmas 
presents now. Just now. She could scent the burning pine 
needles where the candles on the Christmas-tree had 
caught them. The best scent in the world, she had always 
thought. 

And the singing round the tree with hands joined. 
‘Lovely is the earth’, and ‘Oh, happy Yule!’ 

She could almost hear the voices, there in the room 
with her: 


Lovely is the earth, 
Splendid is God’s heaven... . 


And Maddalena looking at her from under the heavy 
brows. The short straight nose; the full brutal mouth, 
with the white teeth always waiting to show in smile or 
snarl. 

The pain was coming back, slow, sleuthy, feeling for 
her. Only to press, leaving behind the icy sweat. The 
pain that always followed the medicine. 

She had looked just like that the night that little 
Angelica had died. Had looked inquiringly. And then, 
heavily satisfied, had sent for the old woman. 

And it was Maddalena who, every few days, had given 
the child the fever draught as she gave it to her. And 
always there had come the same griping pains to the 
child that had come to her. They said the pains helped to 
shift the fever. 

The old signora had come in to watch little fair-haired 
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Angelica. She had stared at the child hour after hour 
until she, Kirsten Jespersen Massa, could have shrieked. 

But it was ‘the mother’, the husband had said. Always 
‘la madre’. 

A sickness of the country, they had said. Malta fever, 
they called it. The doctor they had had at the beginning, 
an ignorant countryman, had said that. But everything 
here was called fever. And what could she do—the 
mother? 

In a strange land. Not a real doctor in the place. Only 
these heavy, indirect Italians. 

Temperature. Cold sweats. Vomitings. 

She, too, had Malta fever. Caught it from the goats, 
they had said. Just like little Angelica, who had died, the 
cold sweat on her forehead and the vomitings still on her 
mouth as her blue eyes glazed. 

But she was not going to die. 

Grown people did not die of fever. 

Now they would not let her have a doctor. Said it was 
throwing away the moneta. Anybody could doctor fever. 
She had been sick now—for how long? For seven 
months. 

Sometimes she would get the better of the fever, and 
sometimes the fever would get the better of her. What 
sort of a fever was this—that would go and come back— 
go and come like the swing of a pendulum? 

It was feeling for her again. She would look at the 
candle standing on the table near the window, and 
beyond the high-running ridge of the mountain against 
the stars with a little moon hanging down—curved in the 
sky, a southern, oriental moon; unhomely. 

And where was Nicolo? 

Why did he never come near her now? 
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In the beginning of her sickness he had occupied the 
big bed with her. It made her worse. He could not under- 
stand, perhaps no Italian could understand, that a sick 
woman could not bear a man in the bed with her. 

But he had been very good to her. He had even spoken 
to her once or twice to ask her how she was. Then he had 
disappeared. And with him little Luigi and his cot. 

Sometimes he would come in to look at her with his 
dark melancholic head—that long thin head set upon the 
tiny body as an overweighted barley cob will sit on its 
stalk, hanging a little to one side. He would look at her a 
moment sorrowfully, and then go away. And she—she 
was too tired to speak. 

There was always a head at that door. 

Look there now. The round, staring eyes of little chubby 
Beppo, in-peering. Behind him, the scrawky, scrawny, 
Gabriele with his tom-cat head. 

Why were they staring? 

Only a moment, though. Now they had gone. 

Maddalena had gone. 

She was alone. 

Tired. Very tired. Good to be alone. 

No father. No mother. Nobody left to her in Denmark. 
Nobody left anywhere. 

‘A-a-a! A-a-a!’ 

She could hear the howl come up from the road below. 

Through the french windows she could see the ridge 
of the mountain against the stars, with its scrub of pine 
running along the top like the bristles upon the back of 
some crouching animal—a crouching animal waiting its 
chance. Silent. Dark. Sudden. 

The candle standing on the table near the window. 

The candles in the Christmas-tree at home. She could 
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see them spattering the dark green of the fir with their 
lights. The dark Yule-tree. 

Outside, the cold, deep blue of the sea under the great 
stars and the slender paring of crescent moon hanging 
palely in the sky. 

She looked past the candle again. Something was 
standing in the door. 

The door was a little open, but there was no head 
there. Yet she knew that something was looking at her. 
She could feel it this night, when she felt all things so 
acutely. There was something in the door. Outside. 

The cold sweat was breaking out again on her forehead. 
And then the griping, gripping pain in her entrails. A mist 
was rising before her eyes. The room was filled with it. 

Now it was slowly clearing. 

Now it had passed she would look towards the door 
again, still ajar. There was nothing there. Although she 
could not see the dark passage outside, she knew there 
was nothing there. 

She felt a great thankfulness. 

She would have cried a little had it been possible. 

But now the pain was coming back again. Slow. Deter- 
mined. Searching downwards from the heart with groping 
fingers, feeling for the life-centres. 

The mist was rising. 

Now, most miraculously, it had gone—gone in a 
moment, leaving her weak but relieved. 

There was something staring at her. Over there in that 
far corner. 

It was the old woman. 

She stood there in the shadow behind the stove, the 
blinded side towards her, its single eye staring out of its 
hollow. That hollow which had now itself become an eye. 
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She would call out. 

She could not. 

The cramp was seizing her again. Again it had her in 
its grip. A searing, seeking pain. 

It was tearing her. Tearing her from life with clawing 
fingers. She gathered the bedclothes to her breast. 

The cold sweat on her face. 

And still the old woman stared. 

Stared at her, the hollow of the socket informed with 
its own life. 

She could not bear it. 

Kirsten Massa had ceased to struggle, the bedclothes 
clutched to her heart. She was very still. 

From the road below came the crack of a whip and the 
cry triumphant: 

* A-a-a-a!’ 
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A NOTE ON THE PROSE STYLE OF 
CHARLES DOUGHTY 


Passages from Arabia Deserta, by C. M. Doughty. Selected by 
Edward Garnett. (The Life and Letters Series. Cape. 4s. 6d.) 
‘His style was in his own time allowed to be vicious, so 
darkened with old words and peculiarities of phrase, and 
so remote from common use, that Jonson boldly pro- 
nounces him to have written no language.’ The above 
was written by Dr. Johnson, in The Rambler, of Spenser, 
the first of Doughty’s gods, and we can only marvel at the 
irony of history repeating itself when we remember, in the 
words of Mr. Edward Garnett’s introduction to Passages 
Jrom Arabia Deserta, ‘all the head-shakings, raised eye- 
brows, protests and pity of the Cambridge dons, of the 
pack of reviewers and of various literary lights, not to 
speak of the eminent firms of publishers who refused even 
to consider the publication of the book unless it were 
entirely rewritten in modern style by some literary 
gentleman!’ 

For those were the same vices of which Doughty was 
accused because of his devotion to the Muse of Spenser 
and Chaucer; his rejection of the enrichments of the 
language under Shakespeare and Milton; his theory, in 
fact, of the decadence of modern English. But theories of 
art, no less than academic restraints, are seldom right. 
At least, they are only right for certain artists. And that 
Doughty’s theories and practice were pre-eminently right 
for him Travels in Arabia Deserta abundantly proves. 

Nevertheless, it must not be suggested that it was on 
account of his particular, narrow attitude to English that 
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Doughty delivered the greatest book of travel in ‘our 
sweet English tongue’; rather it was because he had the 
bodily fortitude and the strength of soul to wander in 
‘fanatical Arabia’ for two years, and like Kinglake (and 
how unlike!) to remain an Englishman in mind, and with 
superb detachment to compel words to yield to him and 
force others to see all that he had seen and suffered. Or, 
more simply, because he was a brave man and a great 
poet. 

The style of Arabia Deserta is rich in vision and varied. 
It is clear-cut and perfectly matched to whatever 
Doughty is describing. It is not so much the man as the 
book. Telling of some poor wanderers, he says: ‘I ad- 
mired the full-faced shining flesh-beauty of their ragged 
children’, and elsewhere, he speak of ‘the slow wavering 
bulks of camels feeding dispersedly under the horizon’. 
And this again of camels: 

‘If, after some shower, the great drinkless cattle find 
rain-water lodged in any hollow rocks, I have seen them 
slow to put down their heavy long necks; so they snuff to 
it, and bathing but the borders of their flaggy lips, blow 
them out and shake the head again as it were with 
loathing.’ That is vision and concentrated. Now this for 
desert grandeur: 

“The summer’s nighv at end, the sun stands up as a 
crown of hostile flames from that huge covert of inhospit- 
able sandstone bergs; the desert day dawns not little and 
little, but it is noontide in an hour. The sun, entering as 
a tyrant upon the waste landscape, darts upon us a tor- 
ment of fiery beams, not to be remitted till the far-off 
evening. . . . No matins here of birds; not a rock par- 
tridge-cock, calling with blithesome chuckle over the 
extreme waterless desolation. Grave is that giddy heat 
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upon the crown of the head; the ears tingle with a flicker- 
ing shrillness, a subtle crepitation it seems, in the glassi- 
ness of this sun-stricken nature: the hot sand-blink is in 
the eyes, and there is little refreshment to find in the 
tent’s shelter; the worsted booths leak to this fiery rain of 
sunny light. Mountains looming like dry bones through 
the thin air, stand far around about us.’ 

Finally, Arabia Deserta is an epic, a continent in which 
to explore for years. It is both stark and tender, simple 
and complicated, dramatic and philosophical; and in the 
midst of a prevalence of desert description there are 
found such literary oases to recall the North: 

‘Hamid, then stretching out his manly great arm, 
bade me try his pulse; the strokes of his heart-blood were 
greater than I had felt any man’s among the Arabians, 
the man was strong as a champion.’ 

Apart from names, might not that have come out of 
one of the Sagas? J. B. 


The Sound and the Fury, by William Faulkner. (Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) This is a truly horrible book, conveying 
a frightening sense of disintegration. It is, moreover, an 
example of the literature of experiment, and in spite of 
Mr. Richard Hughes’s eulogistic introduction, I do not 
feel that it is uniformly successful. The obscenities are 
such that it will be unreadable for most people. The first 
seventy pages consist of the reactions and ravings of a 
congenital imbecile whose body is thirty-three but whose 
mind has not advanced beyond babyhood. He frequents 
a golf course, and slobbers and bellows when he hears the 
name ‘Caddy’, for it reminds him of his sister Gandace 
(called Caddy), for whom he cherishes an animal attach- 
ment. The staccato style wearies one’s sensibilities with 
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sickening blows. The rest concerns Candace’s unfaith- 
fulness to her husband, an illegitimate child, and her 
brother Quentin’s suicide on her account at Harvard. 
The child grows up into a nymphomaniac. The invalid 
mother is throughout selfish, neurasthenic, and impossi- 
ble. It will be seen that the novel deals with a family 
whose blood is tainted, and embodies the worst traits in 
human nature. Skilful in parts it undoubtedly is, but it 
belongs more properly to the realm of pathology than to 
art. 


Miss V. Sackville-West has chosen a study of extreme 
old age as the theme for her new novel, All Passion Spent. 
(Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) Lady Slane, after a lifetime of self- 
immolation in the service of her somewhat fantastical 
husband the Earl of Slane, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.S.L, 
G.C.I.E., etc., who had been both Viceroy of India and 
Prime Minister, on his death surprises her rather un- 
pleasant and conventional children by at last asserting 
her independence and going to live alone in a house at 
Hampstead ‘to wallow in old age’. The plot of this book 
is comparatively unimportant, although it is exceedingly 
well handled, with a good, rounded ending, which I am 
not going to divulge. It is the writing that matters. This, 
as is to be expected from the author of The Edwardians 
and The Land, is full of incisive observation and feeling. 
By a sort of parodox, because of the protagonist’s eighty- 
eight years, the poignancy of the brevity of life is markedly 
present; and poignant, too, is the contrast of the old lady 
visualizing her romantic girlhood. Indeed, Part II, which 
describes the sacrifice of a girl’s creative dreams to her 
husband’s conventions, is an excellent piece of psycho- 
logical unravelling. Some of the minor characters are 
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distinctly good, notably the French maid Genoux, the 
connoisseur FitzGeorge, and the eccentric house-agent, 
Mr. Bucktrout, whose values, like Lady Slane’s, were not 
those of the world. 


An Essay on India, by Robert Byron. (Routledge & Sons. 6s.) 
This is a difficult book to review. The author, with 
apparently no previous acquaintance with the East, 
spent about eight months in India, including, it seems, a 
visit to Tibet. It may be gathered that most of his time 
was spent in temporary commercial employment in 
Calcutta. This fact gives the book a definite value, for it 
is, perhaps, the first that has been written from this 
particular angle. Had he been able to treat the subject 
dispassionately, with greater sympathy with his own 
countrymen as well as with Indians and Anglo-Indians, 
he might have made a contribution of real value to the 
most difficult problem with which he deals, but he has 
chosen to dip his pen in vitriol and to make sweeping 
generalizations as to the conduct of Englishmen in India, 
on the basis of what seems, on his own showing, to have 
been a very limited experience in one, or at most two, 
cities. He justifies his attitude on the ground that English 
men and women in the three Presidency towns set the 
tone of English thought and manners in India—a con- 
tention which he has made no attempt to support by 
argument, and which, in the reviewer’s opinion, has 
little, if any, justification in fact. The reader is con- 
strained to wonder in what circles the author moved: he 
delights in quoting insulting remarks and offensive 
observations made in his presence by Englishmen regard- 
ing Indians, remarks which would certainly not be made 
twice in any Indian Army mess, and would in many 
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commercial firms entail the severest reprimand if made 
in the hearing of a partner. His mental attitude in 
regard, for example, to Indian Princes (pp. 76-7) is the 
antithesis of that which he seeks to inculcate in his 
countrymen. The conversation that he quotes does not 
ring true. His sarcasms are out of place and calculated 
to impart prejudice, whilst his reference to Hindustani 
as ‘the imperative dialect habitually employed towards 
servants’ is puerile. The Conversation Manuals which 
English and other tourists are wont to use abroad suffer 
from a like defect. The statement that Indian Princes are 
debarred from all intercourse with respectable English 
society in the big towns of India is a half truth, and 
‘constructively’, as the lawyers say, untrue. It is, in any 
case, inconsistent with his statements (p. 162), and might 
with almost equal truth be applied to landowners in 
France, or professors and members of learned professions 
in England. His righteous wrath leads him to devote 
some ten pages to a denunciation of the Daily Mail and 
of certain English publicists: surely a disproportionate 
amount of space in a book which purports to record im- 
pressions gained in India. We would fain have heard 
much more of Mr. G. N. Gokhale, with whose views 
many in this country, including the present reviewer, are 
in profound sympathy. 

The letters of a boy during his first terms at school, 
especially if he be sensitive and intelligent, often betray 
his uneasiness in unfamiliar surroundings. Such a boy 
often acquires violent prejudices against individuals, or 
against whole groups of his fellows. In his later years such 
prejudices generally mellow, though one sometimes meets 
grown men who have not shed them. Mr. Byron’s Essay 
on India betrays something of the spirit of the unhappy 
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new boy, set down by air in a land of which he had no 
previous knowledge, amongst acquaintances with whom 
he 1s wholly out of sympathy. His criticism of the de- 
ficiencies of ‘the great majority of writings on Indian 
history and culture’ (p. 3) suggests that he is hasty in his 
literary judgements: to those who have time and the 
desire to learn, there is surely no ‘lack of first-class works 
on Indian history, philosophy, art and architecture by 
authors endowed with a sufficient comparative know- 
ledge of other histories and other cultures.’ He praises 
A Voyage to India—has he not read An Indian Summer? 
The theory of ‘racial superiority’, he assures us, was 
the product of the last half of the nineteenth century, and 
was adopted by ‘the average Englishman’ to avoid the 
necessity of contact with Indians. It is a common failing 
to impute to the past few decades tendencies and mani- 
festations of great antiquity. The Roman soldiers who 
were taken prisoners by the Parthians in 53 B.c. married 
native wives. We know that Horace considered this as a 
disgrace, and Juvenal appears to have regarded the 
black skin of the Ethiopian as a physical defect, which he 
classes in the same category as bandy legs. It is, however, 
almost certainly true that antipathy based on differences 
of colour is a plant of comparatively recent growth. The 
fact that the institution of slavery was closely identified 
in the eyes of all the world with difference of colour must 
have helped to bring into prominence the idea of white 
superiority, which, so far as this country is concerned, 
probably dates from the fifteenth century. A circumstance 
which Mr. Byron has failed altogether to note is that 
colour prejudice as between Englishmen and Persians, 
Afghans, Kurds, Turks, and Arabs, is for practical pur- 
poses non-existent: it is also virtually non-existent as 
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between Englishmen and Burmese, Malays, and Siamese. 
It only becomes a problem in India, and only a serious 
difficulty where Hindus are involved, and it is worthy of 
note that a very similar prejudice operates as between all 
the races above mentioned and Indians, even Indian 
Mohammedans, and has prevailed from very ancient 
times. It is not a question of a feeling of superiority, but 
of differences deep rooted in an immemorial past, and 
ineradicable. The institutions of caste (to which Mr. 
Byron barely alludes), the inhibitions of religion and of 
social custom, are not the cause, but the result, of these 
deep-seated differences, which may well be biological in 
origin. They are merely barriers and signposts of 
warning set up on both sides of the deep gulf which 
separates the vast majority of the population of India 
from the rest of the world. Education often tends to make 
men even more conscious than before of the existence of 
the great gulf. Here and there one may meet those rare 
souls who grow wings to enable them to fly uneasily 
across the gulf, but their spiritual home is invariably on 
one side or the other. Here, indeed, lies one of the trage- 
dies of modern civilization. Race is not a collective term 
for a number of individual bodies: it is not an abstraction; 
the individuals that make up a race are linked up with 
one another by an invisible but absolutely real power, 
resting upon material facts. The individual can only 
attain to the full development of his qualities within 
definite conditions, which are involved in the existence 
of his race. In the case of the human race, moral and 
intellectual qualities are of supreme importance, and any 
want of organic racial consistency involves a lack of 
moral and intellectual coherence. The individual life is 
but a moment of time in the history of the race; the life 
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of a whole people would be too short if unity of race did 
not stamp it with a definite limited character, permitting 
gradual development in definite directions, thus bringing 
to birth from time to time gifted individuals who can 
serve their fellows in a manner denied to the vast 
majority. Just as the practice of endogamy by the Jews 
has given them an indelible national character inde- 
pendent of their environment, so has it given to the 
Brahmins a peculiar intellectual, moral, and indeed 
physical, quality which might well justify their saying, 
with Cromwell, ‘we are a people with the stamp of God 
upon us . . . whose appearance and whose providences 
are not to be outmatched by any story’. Nationalism, 
racial hatreds, even religions, are all alike modern and 
transient phenomena in comparison with these deep- 
seated distinctions, to the existence of which instinct is 
sometimes a surer guide than reason. To recognize and to 
respect this basic fact is the first step towards better 
understanding. Meanwhile, it is the business of those 
whom we send to India to learn to understand Indian 
character. The amusement, contempt, or even repulsion 
which human observers, wedded to their own ways, are 
apt to feel for a mode of life which differs vitally from 
their own, gives way on deeper acquaintance to respect, 
if not to understanding. 

There is a real need for more books which will en- 
courage such studies, and Mr. Byron might have made 
an important contribution to this need had he broadened 
the basis of his observations, particularly of his fellows, 
before writing this book. Let us hope that he will visit 


India again, and under more favourable auspices. 
A. T. W. 
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A Dictionary of American Tramp and Underworld Slang, by 
Godfrey Irwin. (Scholartis Press. 10s. 6d.) Such slang as this is 
invented partly as a protection against alien society, and 
partly to express a rebellious attitude towards convention. 
Afterwards, some of the words, thanks to their expressive- 
ness, pass into more general use. The shorthand speech 
of Americans is bewildering to Europeans, and this dic- 
tionary will be of value to many who read American 
novels or listen to American talkies. Some of the terms 
will be already familiar to English people. 

The expression ‘scab’ for a strike-breaker has become 
embedded in the language, and in America is even some- 
times heard on the floor of Congress. A ‘saleswoman’ for 
a prostitute, ‘to dish the dirt’ for ‘to gossip’, the ‘Lord’s 
Supper’ for the prison fare of bread and water served in 
solitary confinement, are some of the more vulgar and 
cynical terms. ‘Good’ used as a synonym for ‘dead’ is an 
example of this kind of cynicism. 

We find here a definition of the social grades of the 
knights of the road. Nothing marks a writer as out of 
the know so completely as confusing the meaning of the 
terms ‘hobo’, ‘tramp’, and ‘bum’. They rank in this 
order: a ‘hobo’ is a worker, and is clean; a ‘tramp’ is a 
loafer who walks; a ‘bum? is a loafer who sits. He is much 
despised by the ‘hobo’. The dictionary also corrects the 
common misunderstanding of the term ‘a gold digger’. 
The ‘gold digger’ is not a girl who demands high pay for 
her favours, but the much despised female who holds out 
promises which she never keeps. ‘To lamp’, meaning ‘to 
see’, has also become common American slang. ‘Happy 
dust’ is an expressive term for cocaine, and from the 
word ‘snow’, to describe the same drug, is derived the 
expression ‘to take a sleigh ride’, which suggests a 
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dream or state of elation induced by it. ‘Ham’ is an in- 
efficient worker, suggested by his hands being as clumsy 
and as large as hams. But in connection with the stage a 
‘ham-actor’ means an old-fashioned ranting performer. 
‘Snipe shooting’ is a quaint term for the occupation of 
picking up fag-ends of cigarettes. We miss in this dic- 
tionary one picturesque term for going to bed, namely 
‘to hit the hay’. 

The book was well worth compiling, and will give 
pleasure to lovers of words. 


It is necessary to say at once that a good deal of the 
matter of Twenty-Ezght Poems, by A. A. Le M. Simpson (Noel 
Douglas. 3s. 6d.), gives rather the impression of the raw 
material for poetry than of experience dominated and 
expressed. The artist must be articulate, and there is 
need here for the rigorous application of pumice. The 
author seems over-impressed by the whimsies of fashion, 
which show themselves in an affected lack of punctua- 
tion and in certain far-fetched images often less beautiful 
than the things imaged. For example, ‘he heard small 
hands of water up the sand’, and ‘silver-walled clean 
fish’. Also, his verse is by no means free from echoes, 
noticeably in the idiom of Mr. Humbert Wolfe. But he 
writes with verve and a vivid imagination, even if this is, 
at present, a little out of control. There is an exotic, flat 
decoration corner to the book in such poems as ‘The 
Unicorns’, ‘Goats’, and ‘Tiger’, reminiscent of the 
fantasies of Rex Whistler. But in his most successful and 
moving poems, ‘Two Horses’, ‘What Shall I Find 
Among the Roots of the Oak?’, ‘Prayer’, and, above all, 
the long narrative interpretation of Jacob wrestling 
through the night with an angel, Mr. Simpson reveals 
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an essentially religious temperament and an original 
mind. A poet who can write as cleanly as 


And he felt the torrents of his blood 
Dammed, in mid-stream, tumultuous. And night grew, 
And no stars. And the full moon 
Stood moored to a low hill, and sank. And he 
Wrestled with darkness. 


and 


A star like a wild strawberry flower showed through. 


has no reason to employ verbal eccentricity. 


The Wanderer of Liverpool, by Fohn Masefield (Heinemann. 
8. 6d.), tells the story in prose and verse of Messrs. Pot- 
ter’s fine four-masted barque, ‘the last achievement in 
sailing-ship building and rigging’ (1891-1907). It also 
contains a poem, a ‘Masque of Liverpool’, and some 
shorter sea poems. The story of the Wanderer opens with a 
thorough technical description of the ship, which will 
partly baffle those who are none too well acquainted with 
sea terms. The account, however, contains facts of the 
greatest interest, as do the several accounts of her ten 
voyages. One may hint at a fearful cyclone, a burning 
cargo, and a belief in the ghost of a former captain whom 
the ship had killed. And everywhere a profound love and 
understanding of the sea, and romance. But this interpre- 
tation of the beauty of the sea and shipping is Mr. Mase- 
field’s prerogative as a poet, and it is therefore fitting that 
the poetry should take precedence, which it does, totally 
outglorying the prose. The tales in verse of the Wanderer’s 
setting forth and of her ending are very fine indeed, and 
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it is difficult to quote, so generally are the rifts loaded with 


ore. One quotation may suffice: 


And now to the Wanderer towing, the Lizard appeared, 

The Lizard, the landfall beloved of the homecoming 
men, 

The first light of home they behold after long months 
away, 

An outpost of England, sea-fronted, uplifting her lamp. 


And now from the darkness of water the Cromdale out- 
cried 

‘O beautiful passer, I once was the Cromdale, a queen 

Most lofty, most lovely, most delicate stag of the sea, 

Now nothing but jaggings of iron encrusted with shells, 

Deep down among swayings of sea weed and whipping 
of fish. 

Yet sweet is the sound of the water about a ship’s bows, 

And lovely the shadow of ships going by overhead.’ 


The swinging metre is full of Northern ‘idiom’, and is 
musical. If the Masque of Liverpool is in places deficient in 
music, it moves us because of its substance: 


‘I am the English sea-queen; I am she 
Who made the English wealthy by the sea.’ 


This book is the gift ofa sea-lover to a sea-faring people. 


It is beautifully illustrated. 


The Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck (Methuen. 7s. 6d.), 


is 


quite outstanding. It is a novel one accepts from the first 
page, romantic and realistic, objective yet sympathetic, a 


fine artistic achievement. I advise everyone to read it. 
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The story is authentic Chinese; the time, roughly, the 
present. For instance, details of mob rising are incor- 
porated in the plot which are obviously echoes of the 
‘Nanking incident’, in which, the dust-wrapper tells us, 
Mrs. Buck had a part. We are further told that she has 
lived all her life in China, and that ‘the Chinese language 
is to her a second mother tongue and her English style is 
flavoured by it’. An occasional slight awkwardness in the 
English is, perhaps, a minor defect, but on the plus side 
her style often rises to an almost biblical vividness of 
description. The story concerns the acquiring of riches by 
Wang Lung by means of the land, through famine, flood, 
and other misfortunes; his progress from youth to age; and 
his foundation of a family. But what distinguishes this 
book from so many others with an Oriental setting is that 
the yellow people are human beings, and we never cease 
to feel with them. Wang Lung is throughout lovable, 
whether it be in his relations with his wife, his children, his 
harlot, his ox, or the faithful Ching. The character of his 
wife, the plain, taciturn, domestic O-lan, touches by its 
dog-service; and Wang Lung’s particular fondness for his 
half-wit daughter, the ‘poor fool’, is a masterly thread. 
The warp and woof of this novel has breadth and colour, 
and the plot proceeds with a steady march. Not least 
interesting is the inside knowledge of Chinese character 
and custom, the landscapes, and the description of life in 
the town. Very refreshing after so much Western sophisti- 
cation. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


RICHARD HUGHES 


LAUGHING AT NETTA 


Some years ago I was staying with some friends whom I 
did not, however, like very much. They were moderately 
wealthy, inconspicuous people, and belonged to a hunt- 
ing set: they had a naive contempt for their social 
inferiors, and an equally naive ignorance that Society 
held ranks higher than their own. Once a year they in- 
vited the vicar to lunch, out of duty and with many wry 
faces, and patronized him abominably. Once a year the 
Duke invited them to lunch; but that they took as a 
matter of course. It would never have entered their heads 
that there was any similarity between the two functions. 
But they had a dog who was highly intelligent and excel- 
lent company. He was pugnacious and misanthropic; yet 
he had a winning character. And also, among the people 
staying in the house, was a niece, for whom I immediately 
conceived a secret (but quite mild) admiration. She was 
not pretty, but she was rather beautiful: tall, with a 
slight stoop, an aristocratically large nose, and dull- 
coloured hair. It was when she moved one began to 
notice her; for she walked with a kind of gawky grace 
that had an indefinable, but very real, charm. Perhaps 
now she is older she has lost it—she was only eighteen 
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then: and her aunt was certainly doing her best to cure 
her of it. ‘Netta, hold your head up!’ ‘Netta, don’t 
slouch!’—it went on all the day. Mrs. Harriott herself 
moved with the carefully studied glide of a well-trained 
shopwalker. 

Moreover, when Netta looked at you, there was a 
blameless honesty, coupled with a very tender sensitive- 
ness, in her slightly short-sighted eyes that would have 
won a harder heart than mine was at twenty-two. ‘Netta,’ 
her aunt would say, ‘when will you learn not to stare like 
a stuffed owl?’ 

Unfortunately, Netta took a strong dislike to me, which 
there seemed no hope of curing. 

Looking back, I can see why: though at the time I was 
chagrined and a little baffled. I had avoided so many of 
the mistakes I easily might have made. For instance: I 
had just at that time celebrated my release from educa- 
tion with a Hentzauish sort of episode, joining in a wild 
conspiracy in the Balkans: and later had escaped from 
the country in disguise, not without a few adventures. To 
me, all this seemed very romantic; but I had enough 
acumen to see that to anyone in this house, and especially 
to a girl of Netta’s upbringing and sterling good sense, it 
would not seem merely silly, but a distinctly infra dig. sort 
of thing for an Englishman to do. So that episode, and 
anything else in me that savoured of the slightest uncon- 
ventionality, I kept rigorously secret. 

No: my mistake was an instantaneous one, committed 
before I had time to save myself. We were out walking, 
my second afternoon there: Netta; Netta’s cousin, the 
daughter of the house (a rather stupid little tease); and 
the dog. The cousin, with a laborious wit, began to chaff 
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Netta, making covert allusions that kept coming perilously 
near to being comprehensible to me, the outsider. 

One could see at once that Netta disliked all chaff. 
Convinced (thanks to her aunt) that she was ugly, and 
stupid, and uninteresting, she could not bear to be made 
ridiculous on top of it. Such a conviction is a hard enough 
cross for a young girl to bear, without ridicule as a crown 
of thorns. But this was something more than ordinary 
chaff—something that touched her to the very quick. 

Nor was it long before Alison’s too overt allusions 
pieced themselves together. The secret passion of Netta’s 
life, then, her all-absorbing romance, was a worship of 
the Royal Family! It seemed she looked on her coming 
presentation not, as most girls do, as a pleasing occasion 
for innocent self-display, but as a holy ceremony, for its 
moment of actual contact with the sacred Blood Royal. 

Oh, happy fanatic! She had once stood, Alison revealed, 
in the rain for three hours to see a second cousin of the 
King lay a foundation stone. 

Moreover, she had a day-dream, that in some moment 
of ever-regrettable folly she must have confided to her 
cousin. It was this. Netta owned a pony, of which she was 
inordinately proud. It was round as a barrel, and prob- 
ably at least her own age: it had frills round its ankles. 
But to Netta there was no other pony its equal. And the 
day-dream was this. One day, the Prince of Wales would 
come out with their Hunt. Superbly mounted, the Prince 
and Netta would out-distance the others. He would com- 
pliment her on her pony (which she would secretly be 
reining in to keep pace with him). And then there would 
be an accident: the Prince would fall; and Netta, the 
gauche and clumsy and plain, would come to the rescue, 
and say and do for once the utterly Right Thing. 
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That is all. An innocent little fancy. But imagine what 
an instrument of torture it was capable of becoming in 
Alison’s hands. 

Netta was not given to showing her feelings. Only once 
did she reveal what she was suffering: one agonized 
glance at me, hoping against hope that I had not under- 
stood what Alison was making so obvious. And as her 
eyes met mine I clumsily let them show my sympathy: 
let her see, in short, that I Aad understood. 

It was a stupid mistake. But I believe that even then I 
could have retrieved my position if I had done nothing, 
or perhaps had pretended to join lightly in the chaff. But 
instead, with complete gaucherie, I attempted to change 
the conversation, to head Alison off: I sent the bewildered 
dog after an imaginary rabbit, and insisted on the two 
girls following the chase with me. 

That, I see now, was unforgivable. It was hard enough 
that I should have understood the subject of Alison’s 
gibes; but that I should have seen how they hurt her, and 
thought it necessary to come to the rescue, was more than 
adolescent pride could bear. 


Perhaps I have described these preliminaries at too 
great length; but before narrating the extraordinary 
events of the night that followed, it is essential that you 
should understand the exact state of affairs between 
Netta and myself. That alone explains my action—or 
rather my inaction. 

IfI were writing fiction, I should perhaps have invented 
some little incident or conversation that would have 
revealed the whole position at a glance, without any need 
for all this explanation; but in this story I am pledged to 
the truth, and cannot indulge in technical conveniences 
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of that sort. For truth, though stranger than fiction, is not 
always quite so concise. 

My room was next to Netta’s. The house was a very old 
one, with a ghost: built haphazard—some walls, for no 
particular reason, would be built of stone, and ten or 
fifteen feet thick; others of lath and plaster, not much 
thicker than paper. In some rooms you could have blown 
yourself up with a bomb without disturbing your neigh- 
bour’s sleep: in others—and ours fell in this class—you 
could hear every word, every slightest movement. 

Strict convention might criticise Mrs. Harriott’s staff- 
work, in giving us those particular rooms. But asamatter of 
fact, therewas avery simple reason why no breath ofscandal 
could touch Mrs. Harriott’s house—namely, the dog. He 
was Alison’s dog, and slept all night outside her door. 
There were only two people, even by day, that he ever let 
touch him—Alison and the old butler; and by night, 
everyone was as firmly confined to his room as if the door 
were locked. For, if you opened it, in a flash Boris would 
be outside: quite silent, but determined that you should 
not come out, however honest and urgent your purpose, 
however you cajoled. 

His distrust of the rest of mankind was in proportion to 
his devotion to those two. Alison, of course, was his 
mistress; but why he was so devoted to the butler I could 
not fathom. I did not much like the man myself: he looked 
one of the sort who compensate for the imperturbable 
benignity towards their employers, which their profession 
requires, by a childish irritability and malice to their 
underlings. Not that one can really blame them for this: 
the position must be a loathsome one, and it is hardly to 
be wondered at if it breeds neurotics. 

I was a light sleeper at that time. I was still suffering, 
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by a sort of delayed action, from a good deal of the fear 
which, during the recent Balkan episode, the occasion 
had often warranted, but the rush of events had left no 
time for. I had nightmares: and if I was startled in my 
sleep, would be out of bed and in a defensive attitude long 
before I was awake. 

That night (the night after my unhappy walk with 
Netta and Alison) I suddenly found myself sitting bolt 
upright in bed, wide awake, and listening with all my 
ears—listening, I did not at first know for what. And then 
I heard again the sound that must have roused me. It 
was in the next room—Netta’s room. At first I thought it 
was Netta groaning—it must be Netta groaning: and I 
felt that sudden unbearable pang of pity in the top of the 
stomach one experiences sometimes. At that moment I 
would gladly have wrung Alison’s neck: and then, as an 
afterthought, my own, for not having managed the situa- 
tion any more skilfully. What right had that booby to 
rifle the secret kingdom of the girl’s imagination, and 
smash its innocent fantasy with her gibes? Netta had 
plainly never been a happy child: probably the only 
really happy moments she had known were those, when, 
in secret silence, she had rehearsed what she would say to 
the Prince, and what the Prince would say to her, as she 
extracted him from the briery patch. . . . But that was 
plainly spoilt for her, now, for ever. 

Have you ever noticed how fear sometimes precedes 
the conscious perception of what frightens you? As I lay 
there thinking hard thoughts about Alison, a wave of 
terror suddenly coursed over me; but it was several 
seconds before I knew why—several seconds before I 
realized that those sounds from the next room were not, 
and could not possibly be, Netta groaning! The voice (if 
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voice it was) was so utterly unlike hers. It was a curious 
sound: not loud, but with a sort ofmeaningless persistence 
that hardly sounded conscious in the human sense at all. 
The only human sound I have ever heard at all like it 
was made in his sleep by an old man with anemia of the 
brain. 

And then, with it, another sound: a dull clank, the 
sound a man might make who was dragging himself 
about in chains! 

I was properly frightened now. But if the ghost was in 
there, in Netta’s room (and I could not believe that Boris 
would have let a living person cross the landing), why in 
heaven’s name didn’t she scream for help? 

There was no mistaking that dull, faint clanking. It 
was the sound of metal. 

I jumped out of bed, and stood a full minute, tense in 
the darkness, listening. I could hear the slow shuffling of 
heavy feet, and again that clink of fetters. My first im- 
pulse was to go in there, naturally. But then, I hesitated. 
Was Netta asleep? There was no sound from her. Was it 
all a nightmare of my own? Was I, perhaps, a little mad? 

Moreover, when I first thought of going to the rescue, 
I had forgotten the dog Boris: would he let me pass? But 
then, how in heaven’s name could any living intruder 
have got to that room, with the dog about? If it was a 
ghost, perhaps . . . well, if it was a ghost, at least Boris 
would hearit too: and Ishouldknow by hismanner whether 
there was really anything there, or whether it was an 
hallucination of my own. 

I tiptoed across the room and opened my door. 

Netta’s door, too, was open. A low whine, and then a 
muzzle brushed my hand. Boris was there: and instead of 
resenting my company was plainly glad of it! Dog and I 
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stood together in the open door, straining our ears, 
straining our eyes into the darkness. 

I could not make the dog out. He was worried, yes, 
something unusual was happening; but he was not 
alarmed. The hair on his back lay smoothly. 

In the pitch darkness of the room there was nothing to 
be seen. But there was the same to be heard as before: the 
slow shuffle, the occasional dull clank. I imagined I could 
discern, for a moment, a moving white shape that seemed 
to pause where the bed must be; but I knew I had only 
imagined it—the darkness was profound. 

If Netta had made the slightest sound to show she was 
awake and alarmed I would have switched on the light 
at once, and solved the mystery. But she did not. And to 
switch it on, waking her and disclosing almost certainly 
an empty normal room—that was more, after the events 
of the afternoon, than I dared. I was terrified of the ghost, 
I admit, terrified to the marrow; but it was not that, it 
was the thought of facing Netta that held my hand, I can 
honestly declare. 

How long I stood there listening I don’t know. But 
presently the sounds ceased. Then came a gentle rustle 
and plop, like the collapse of some soft, heavy body. I 
stood listening a while longer, but nothing more hap- 
pened. Boris gave a loud sniff, and stalked back to his 
post at Alison’s door. I tiptoed back to my room, got into 
bed: and for a while lay listening there. But there was no 
further sound to be heard. 

Presently I went to sleep. 


I must have slept late, for when I woke it was broad 
daylight, and Alison had just poked her head into my 
room; a round-eyed, mystified face. 
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‘Come and look,’ she said. 

I jumped out of bed, and then joined her where she 
stood just inside Netta’s door, still preserving an aston- 
ished silence. 

Netta was still asleep. But one look at the terror frozen 
on her face showed me why she had made no sound in the 
night. Too frightened to cry out at first, by the time I had 
reached her door she had probably fainted. 

But it was not at Netta herself she was staring, it was at 
the bed. There, set out on the neat white coverlet of the 
square four-poster, glass and silver, the plates, the knives, 
the cruets—everything, was a perfectly appointed dinner 
service, with covers for six! 

And slumped in a corner, the old butler, who had 
walked in his sleep and done this, still stumbered peace- 
fully. 

I tiptoed to the bed—hoping, I suppose, to clear it 
before she should wake. But then, before I could stop her, 
Alison began to laugh. 

Netta opened her eyes, still clouded by terror. But what 
a sight she opened them on! Beside her bed, speechless 
and guilty-looking, stood myself, and behind me in the 
doorway was Alison, pointing at her, laughing, howling 
with laughter, doubled up with laughter, her face 
hideous with laughter, laughing at her as even she had 
never been laughed at before. 
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ITALIANATE 


[Extract from an Essay on French Painting to be published in 
October by Chatto @ Windus.] 


In those far off days when Italians were funny at the ex- 
pense of other nations there was a saying: Inglese italianato 
é diavolo incarnato. In the sixteenth century Italianization 
seems to have had much the same effect on the Francese. 
With Fouquet and Villon, Agnés Sorel and that picture 
of a baby we have just been admiring, I feel myself still in 
a world not utterly strange, still in that France which I 
think that I know and know that I love. But from begin- 
ning to end of the sixteenth century, between La dame a la 
Licorne and the Place des Vosges, we are in a world of hard, 
unfriendly, snobbish supermen who have the air of in- 
vaders in la douce France. On the banks of the Loire, at 
Chantilly, at Fontainebleau, all over the land they set up 
their tactless, ostentatious houses, fit residences for nou- 
veaux riches, which have had to wait four hundred years 
for the finishing touch—an Hispano at the door and a 
telephone in every room. It was they who hired, because 
there were then no professional photographers to per- 
petuate in silver frames their memorable features, that 
tribe of professional likeness-catchers most of whom now 
pass under the name of one or other of the Clouets. Why 
even of their charming poets they made pedants. They 
fought, they poisoned and they stabbed, they tortured, 
betrayed and swaggered, more to prove what fine fellows 
they were than to gain any serious advantage. Love, 
which in better days is at lowest sublimated lust, was 
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with them more often than not unmitigated vanity. They 
could not be simple, they could barely be quiet: theirs was 
the self-consciousness of h-less millionaires in farces and 
bulls in china shops. They were intolerable. 

They were intolerable because they were Northern 
hearties masquerading as maturely civilized Italians. 
They were making the common mistake of supposing 
that there is a short cut to culture and that civilization is 
to be hired. What happened was what one would have 
expected to happen. Three hundred years hence a lover 
of Japanese civilization will probably look back with dis- 
gust at the later nineteenth and twentieth century, and 
condemn the period as the least Japanese in Japanese 
history. For, let us suppose that this greatly gifted race 
assimilates in a hundred years or so all that it needs of 
Occidental culture, and thus enriched returns to its own, 
will not future historians have something of this sort to 
say?—‘In the nineteenth century Europe and America 
were leading humanity along the way of the world (a 
deplorable way, as it turned out); into that way it was 
necessary for Japan to enter if ultimately she was to save 
her individuality and take a hand in shaping the future; 
in the process, however, she was bound to play sad tricks 
with her native culture. Europe—the historians will con- 
tinue—had been to some extent prepared for the nine- 
teenth century by her past, so, though she slipped into 
modern clothes with an ill grace, she did not look fan- 
tastic in them, whereas the change from Oriental dress to 
top-hats and trousers was altogether too violent for any 
saving sign of continuity. Thus... etc.’ And so it was with 
France in the sixteenth century. By 1515 Italy was already 
far down that road which the whole Western world was to 
travel, This Francis I, a stupid, vulgar man, recognized 
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stupidly and vulgarly. Wherefore he decreed that France 
should have Italian fashions, quite forgetting, or rather 
failing to perceive, that Italian fashions in the year 1515 
were the fine flower of five hundred years of Italian 
history, of fifteen hundred if you please. All he perceived 
was that Italian things were the right things: Italian 
houses, pictures, poetry, music, food, drink, clothes, 
jewellery, women, diseases, doctors, magicians, mounte- 
banks, philosophers’ stones and philosophies of life, why 
should not France have them all, since France was 
powerful and rich? One seems to have heard something 
of the sort before. In Rome of the first century was it, or 
in Chicago the day before yesterday? Anyhow, through- 
out the sixteenth century the Italian thing was the right 
thing, the thing one was admired for possessing and paid 
through the nose to possess. Also the Italians of the 
Renaissance had cultivated and magnified personality, 
the ego had blown itself out like a pumpkin on a dunghill: 
the French aristocrats learnt that lesson too, and bungled 
it in learning. ‘They would be supermen, but instead of 
being supermen who created their own Walhalla they 
paid for admission; yet, paradoxically enough, were 
themselves self-made. They had bought Italy with her 
culture and her arts; now they would enjoy her. As for 
taste wherewith to enjoy, that comes easily to the rich: 
they order it along with the rest from Bond Street or 
Rome, Taste is patronage, Let us see what this self- 
glorifying patronage made of French painting in the six- 
teenth century, 

As early as 1508 the Cardinal d’Amboise, that imperial- 
istic prelate, as unlucky for France as lucky for himself, 
had brought Solario to Gaillon, there to decorate his fine 
new palace, One could wish it had been Solario rather 
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than Primaticcio who stayed to impose Italian style; but 
the battle of Marignano had yet to be fought, and France 
was not yet ripe for the infection. Ten years later came 
Andrea del Sarto and painted that admirable Charity, now 
in the Louvre. They sent him back to Italy with a pocket- 
ful of cash to buy masterpieces, and he, feeling that after 
all charity does begin at home, stayed there. Next was 
dragged in the venerable Leonardo himself: he was seventy 
years old when he reached the land of promise, and it 
killed him out of hand—1519. After the sack of Rome 
eight years later, and the collapse of the Florentine 
republic, a good many Italian painters found themselves 
en—what they call at the Foreign Office—disponibilité; and 
two of them, Primaticcio and Rosso, were summoned to 
France, installed at Fontainebleau, and there put in 
charge, particularly of the decoration of the chateau, 
generally of French Art. Primaticcio is a typical second- 
rate practitioner of a second-rate age. He was what they 
call a stylist, which means that he had acquired by study 
all those tricks which, when the masters invented them, 
were not tricks at all, but means of expression; also he 
could put them to any conceivable purpose save one. The 
one purpose to which he could not put them was that of 
expression, for the very sufficient reason that he had 
nothing to express. The only ends he could conceive were 
the acquisition of money and fame, which, when pursued 
with absolute single-mindedness, rarely inspire great art. 
Primaticcio arrived in 1532, and it took him eight years 
to get rid of his colleague Rosso, who is supposed to have 
killed himself in a fit of remorse induced by having falsely 
accused of fraud his too successful comrade Pellegrini: 
anyhow, Pellegrini was duly tortured and executed, and 
Rosso died. So far as it is concerned with Rosso’s state of 
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mind, the story may or may not be true; the fate of 
Pellegrini, which appears to be certain, throws some 
light on life in artistic circles at Fontainebleau. Mean- 
while Benvenuto Cellini had paid a visit to these old 
friends of his who had struck oil in France, had a row 
with them, and departed. Primaticcio ruled in lone 
splendour. He ruled, all told, for thirty-seven years, and 
in 1569 was gathered to his fathers. 

Of this first Fontainebleau period, the only French 
names I recall are Jean Cousin, Claude Badoyn, Charles 
Carmoy, Dorigny, Caron and the Dumonstiers of Rouen: 
of their work very little remains, and of that little I know 
next to nothing. So far as I remember, it follows at a 
respectful distance—naturally, since it was with difh- 
culty these Frenchmen acquired the Italian idiom—the 
work of their teachers, Primaticcio, Rosso, Nicola del 
Abbate. It is feebly decorative and provincially stylish: 
mean forms, recognizably reminiscent of Guido Reni, 
spread themselves over vast spaces, signifying nothing. 
The best of the bunch is old Jean Cousin. Of his chief 
title to fame, that of having lived for about a hundred 
and seventeen years, they have deprived him, it having 
come out lately that there were two of the name, father 
and son. Jean Cousin the elder, who died in the sixties, 
is the author of a pretty well known picture in the Louvre, 
Eva Prima Pandora. The very title suggests a pleasantly 
school-boyish pedantry, and the picture with its baroque 
elongations and exaggerated Bolognese drawing is not 
without beauty. Like so many of these Fontainebleau 
nudes—you will find more in the second phase, after 
1572—it has a curious provincial lubricity which is 
not unpleasing either. In the sixteenth century, you 
must remember, French painters were still unaccustomed 
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to using the human form as a means of plastic expression. 
Themselves, they had still one foot in the world of rustic 
prudery and prurience, while to their public a nude was 
still something deliciously disquieting if not downright 
naughty. Do you not catch before these Fontainebleau 
Venuses and Dianas the echo of a titter, as of some 
Parisian commercial traveller stopping his adoring and 
endimanched country cousins in front of La Source—‘ tiens, 
une jolie femme toute nue’? There is a touch of Henner 
about these naked nymphs; and it seems to mé significant 
that many of them have been credited, quite unwarrant- 
ably, with the names of great ladies and royal mistresses: 
Diane de Poitiers, Gabrielle d’Estrées. We are in presence 
of painters who cannot take quite simply a naked human 
body as an esthetically significant fact, which was, of 
course, how for a hundred and fifty years the Italians had 
taken, and how Primaticcio and Rosso took it; and of a 
public which felt for their pictures something not unlike 
what readers of illustrated papers feel for photographs of 
celebrated beauties on the Lido. This understood, we 
shall pardon readily enough; for, to be frank, this naivety 
gives to the Fontainebleau nudes a charm which, in the 
right mood, one only too easily exaggerates. As for the 
long picture by Jean Cousin the elder, maybe it pleases 
also by reminding us a little of the one great French 
artist who, indirectly, did come out of Fontainebleau— 
I mean, of course, the sculptor Jean Goujon. 
Primaticcio, I said, died in 1569. The French will call 
him Primatice, just as they call La principessa degh 
Orsini, Madame des Ursins. The practice has its dangers: 
for instance, not so very long ago, when I was lunching in 
the house of a lady who bears a great French name, in 


rushed, late and excited, a collector brandishing a drawing 
B 
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and exclaiming in English (he spoke English because 
his hostess, name notwithstanding, spoke nothing else): 
‘See what I’ve picked up for a hundred francs, a Prima- 
tice!’ ‘Why, Mister Chose,’ snapped the grande dame, 
‘you know very well I care for nothing pre Matisse and 
Picasso.’ Anyhow, Primatice died in 1569. In 1572 came 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, a distressing but 
characteristic incident in the religious controversy of the 
age, and the civil war recommenced with redoubled fury. 
Whether that had anything to do with it I know not, but 
about this time French painters took to living abroad— 
in Rome chiefly. On the other hand, Flemish painters 
began coming to Fontainebleau. 

I think I am right in saying that the painters of this 
second generation most famous in their day (1572-1620, 
say) were Amboise Dubois, Toussaint Dubreuil, and 
Martin Freminet: towards the end of the period we find 
these last two ruling the roost as Primaticcio had ruled 
before them. Most of what they painted has perished, and 
nothing is here for tears; what remains consists chiefly of 
allegorical and historical compositions swept as rapidly 
as may be—they were paid by the piece—over vast spaces. 
The spaces are filled in the commercial sense of the word 
and no other: but the padding is blown out with an air 
of high seriousness, Amyot’s translations appearing in the 
nick of time to provide themes on which to be furiously 
classical. At Rome these later Fontainebleau men had sat 
at the feet of such miserable masters as Zucero and 
Pomerancio, and on this account partly, but chiefly 
because, having by now mastered the eclectic manner, 
they no longer benefited by that anxiety and eagerness 
in discovery which almost always invigorate the work of 
men struggling with an unfamiliar technique, they are 
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inferior to the disciples of Primaticcio and Rosso. Never- 
theless, they gave France, and through France the world, 
something new: they invented the Prix de Rome winner. 
Their names stand at the head of that long list of hum- 
bugs who, having gone to Italy to learn the trade, without 
seeing anything of Italian Art or understanding anything 
of the doctrine implicit in that Art, return to Paris or 
London with a bag of tricks and stock of prestige suffi- 
cient to impress the middle classes. 

Simon Vouet (1590-1649), the most gifted of the tribe, 
shall represent it. He lies a little out of the period, being a 
contemporary of Poussin almost, to whose work his bears 
sometimes a superficial resemblance, He learnt at Rome 
all that was necessary to success; and he was the most 
successful French painter of the day, admired not in 
France only but in Italy too beyond measure and far 
beyond quiet old Poussin. He has any amount of talent 
and he displays every ounce of it. One can almost hear 
the connoisseurs of his day, and M. Dimier of ours, mur- 
muring voluptuously ‘tout Raphael est 14’; though, in 
fact, there is a deal of Venice into the bargain. His works 
abound, and they have often the air of works of art; and 
that is all of art they have about them. Yet so plausible 
are they, so rich in artifice, that the Louvre even treats 
them with respect. So let us crown Simon Vouet and hail 
him founder of the dynasty: prix de Rome et roi. I fancy he 
was about the first to go South, in no spirit of humility 
to drink at the source of wisdom, but to pick up tricks 
enough to beat the masters at their own game. ‘From 
Vouet to Sargent’—what a study in the macabre! 
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THE LESSON IN ACTING 


(An Imagined Dialogue) 


[A February morning, 1776, in the green room of Drury Lane 
Theatre. A dignified, even stately, interior, Twenty chairs, set in 
informal rows, upholstered, some in velvet, some in horsehair, 
worn at the corners, face a fire blazing in a basket grate. In front 
of the chairs 1s placed a broad, padded-back settee. Wall sconces 
hold candles, some lit, for it 1s a dark day. Garrick sits in an 
armchair by the fire, reading letters. He is alone, but expecting 
someone, and his attitude recalls Hogarth’s green room picture of 
him, He wears a slate-grey suit with Wedgwood buttons and a 
wig of ‘the Garrick cut’—five curls each side. His face 1s more 
JSurrowed than mere age ( fifty-nine) warrants, but its expression 
ts astonishingly lively and mobile. Hearing a knock at the far 
door, he calls 


Come in! 


Enters, timidly, but with beautiful movement, a slight, young 
woman, in powder, with large, dark eyes and a pale face.] 


Garrick. Ah, Mrs. Siddons, you observe the player’s 
premier virtue, punctuality. [Rising, he advances a step or 
two. | 

Mrs. Sippons. You were so good as to send for me, Sir. 

Garrick. Eh? eh? Why, now, I thought I might help 
you to some improving touches in your new part, dis- 
charged on the whole so capably last night. [He helps her 
take off a fur-edged, hooded cape, which discovers a red sacque, 
rather shabby, and hands her to the settee.) Have you your 
lengths with you? 
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Mrs. Sippons. Yes. [Hands Garrick the ms. of her part in 
Mrs. Cowley’s The Runaway. ] 

Garrick. H’m, h’m. Let me see. Ah! Second Act. 
Garden Scene. Now here is a speech in which you did not, 
perhaps, do yourself justice. If I remember, George has 
just said what felicity to meet you again. You reply: ‘This 
is out of place here, Sir. Under a mask a Shepherd may 
sigh,’ etc. etc. . . . “delicacies to be observed in real life are 
incompatible,’ etc. You failed to express the pent in tender- 
ness that should lend interest to Emily. Her mere words 
are distancing, but a contrary sentiment ought to glow 
through. You must create it by gesture, by by-play, by a 
break in the voice. Yesterday, this right arm [he laughs] 
moved as if made by a carpenter who had forgot to give 
it joints. [With merciless bravura he parodies her action. She 
colours painfully.| Well, well. After ‘Under a mask’— 
where you mentally recall your enchanting sensations at 
the Masquerade—why not rapidly raise your hand to 
hide from George the trembling of your chin, your 
breathlessness? Try the entire speech, please. The cue is 
‘so unexpected and unhoped for’. [She tries tt unsuccess- 
fully.) Still not quite my idea of the thing. It will be better 
after you have worked at it. A part that has but little 
natural colour is a challenge to an actress’s imagination. 
[ Turns pages.| Ah, here again. Fifth Act. Emily says to her 
Uncle: ‘I am glad you can be so sportive with my un- 
happiness, Sir; where you jest with misery you design to 
lessen it’. There you are undermining Morley’s resolve, 
yet you miss the point of his replying that the easiness 
of his temper has been his lifelong misfortune. You should 
have been persuasive, you should have leaned towards 
Mr. Aickin in an intimate, niece-like manner. You have 
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to justify the old man a few lines down in saying he under- 
stands ‘that speaking face’. Foresight, which is a fixed 
attention to the business of the scene, is essential for seeing 
your part in the round. Instead ofa voice like a ripe apri- 
cot you were toneless, you were tame, you let it fall flat. 
You stood stock-still five paces away. 

Mrs. Sippons. There seems so little to go upon, Mr. 
Garrick. 

Garrick. The thinner and poorer a part the more you 
need to squeeze every drop of sympathetic quality out of 
it—which means into it. I admit the whole piece lacks 
bustle. I accepted it—a lady’s maiden effort—because it 
offered a distribution of parts of even magnitude calcu- 
lated to satisfy the audience on my off nights. Miss 
Younge made the most of Bella. She got sixteen laughs. 
Mrs. Garrick counted them. 

Mrs. Srippons. And my sixty faults? [ Two large, globular 
tears roll down her cheeks and disappear. | 

Garrick. [Broken to his actresses’ off stage emotions, with 
playful astringency.| Gome, come, Madam, we must not 
waste time. The Manager of D.L.T. in his farewell season 
is always upon the gallop. At your age, you can afford the 
few mistakes you make, So we will talk no more of Emily, 
though, in a general way, I counsel you to watch Miss 
Younge at her work. She has the sprightliness, the vein of 
pleasantry, in which you are a trifle deficient. Out here, 
she is one of my frowardest children, only second to Mrs. 
Abington who lives to plague me, but, on the boards— 
there she can be trusted. An economical actress too, she 
puts no more in than what goes to the real performance. 
[Observing an absence of interest in Miss Younge’s technique, he 
asks abruptly] Pray now, do you like yourself better in 
comedy or tragedy? 
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Mrs. Sippons. I like tragedy in itself better than 
comedy. 

Garrick. [Smiling at her deviation from his words.| You 
want neither understanding nor discernment! Yet comedy 
provides the more searching test. Any fool of suitable 
appearance who knows the ABC of stagecraft can hum- 
bug the town a season or two in tragedy, but comedy is a 
serious thing. It not only makes greater demands on 
personal means but has to stand comparison with every- 
day manners. There must be comedy in the perfect actor 
of tragedy. 

Mrs. Sippons. [With thoughtful gravity.| You yourself are 
equally a master in both. Your acting awakens every 
mood and passion of human nature. That must come 
from a universal conception of character and natural 
expression of it. 

Garrick. [Acknowledging the honey draught with one of his 
magical smiles.| ‘Tut, tut, my dear, you fib. Remember, 
Bate liked best your Rosalind. But now I want you to 
show me what you can do with one of Shakespeare’s 
capital speeches, anything you like, not ‘The quality of 
mercy’. 

Mrs. Sippons. [While her hands, hitherto loosely clasped on 
her lap, tighten a little.| May I attempt Queen Katharine 
in the Trial Scene? 

Garrick. That’s a bold—have you studied the part? 

Mrs. Sippons. I have, Sir. 

GarRICK. Then try it, by all means. 


[Both rise, and Garrick, with darting movements and scintil- 
lating glances now here, now there, walks about, as 1s his custom 
when giving an aspirant a hearing. Mrs. Siddons looks up at a 
window to steady her memory. Foggy whiteness outside reminds 
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her of the two children in bed with feverish colds. Will Sid be 
remembering to gargle Harry’s throat every half hour? Something 
desperately tranquil, almost trance-like, in her demeanour suggests 
to Garrick the mental ejaculation, Zounds! A Guido saint in 
prayer! The next moment, he, the hardened veteran, involun- 
tarily retreats a couple of paces, for Mrs. Siddons has flung herself 
on her knees, and, with hands outstretched, in concentrated suppli- 
cation, oblivious of present time and place, addresses him]— 


‘Sir, I desire you, do me right and justice; 
And to bestow your pity on me: for 

I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indifferent.’ 


[Every syllable is charged with life, ‘bestow your pity’ 1s in potg- 
nant contrast to the royal dignity of the opening, pace variation, as 
the speech proceeds, exquisitely reflects each successive emotion. So 
absolute is the identification of speaker with character as to 
justify Garrick’s after comment to Mrs. Garrick at dinner ‘ The 
girl repeated it as though it had been her autobiography.’ 
Throughout the speech, Garrick’s keen gaze, a powerful stimulant, 
seems to envelop Mrs. Siddons. About a third through she changes 
her position with infinite grace from kneeling to standing. And so 
to the final half line.] 


Garrick. Brava! Upon my word, you have merit. And 
your conception—I like that speech very well, exceeding 
well indeed—your voice, too—I really think—but, as you 
know, if I cast you more than occasionally for leading 
business other gentle ladies would poison you. [Musingly.] 
Later in the season I wonder how you would play Lady 
Anne to my Richard the Third. It will be my first 
Richard these four years. 
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Mrs. Srppons. [Still trailing Katharine’s glory, as they reseat 
themselves.| I assure you I should show a vast deal of scorn 
in the funeral scene. 

Garrick. People might say ’twas worth attending 
Davy’s farewell performances to see such a splendid 
creature as Mrs. Siddons in so magnificent a rage, eh? 
My risk might be that you should eclipse Richard. 

Mrs. Sippons. You quiz me, Sir. 

Garrick. Less than ever do I understand why you 
bungled Portia in December. I even doubted whether 
you knew ‘strained’ means ‘constrained’. 

Mrs, Srwppons. Till I came to London I had seen no 
acting worthy of the name. If I have improved it is that 
I owe to your liberality a place in the boxes on your 
evenings. 

Garrick. [Raising an indulgent finger.| No rhapsodies! 
What determines your liking for one part above another? 

Mrs. Sippons. If a part meets with a response in my 
own nature I always believe I should be able to make 
something out of it. 

Garrick. Good God! If I had limited my range to 
characters resembling myself instead of aiming at all 
beings that the eye of heaven visits! Your notion of going 
on the boards and there giving your fundamental nature 
full play is not enough. I even pronounce it not acting at 
all. 

Mrs. Srppons. But I cannot avoid remaining myself. 

Garrick. A chameleon is nature’s emblem of the actor 
and should be every actor’s heraldic device. Acting is not 
a medium for one’s personality but for one’s genius. You 
never heard of a dramatist adapting his play to the 
personality of Mr. Garrick. The reason is that my 
first instinct is to adapt my poor talents to every part 
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submitted to me. I have done more mimicry alone in my 
library than ever here—happily for box office returns. 
Our trade is not self-revelation, but innate perceptiveness 
of the natures of other people, trained to the nicest refine- 
ment of demonstration. You must be the queen eating 
bread and honey, and equally prepared directly after to 
be the maid hanging out the clothes. 

Mrs. Sippons. [Literal, as always.] Indeed, I think it is 
asking too much'of an actress, exhausted by the passions 
of a tragic part, to change immediately into a farcical one. 

Garrick. Feeling is a useful quality if kept under con- 
trol of good sense. If I had let feeling rule me I should 
have actually smothered Mrs. Cibber as Desdemona in- 
stead of feigning to do so. My very good friend, Monsieur 
Diderot of Paris, in his essay on the Comedian, laid it 
down as a cardinal law that the player lives by ideas, not 
sentiments. You read French? 

Mrs. Srppons. My knowledge is, alas, insufficient. 

Garrick. I have seen poor Barry run away with by 
feeling till feeling all but ran him across the floats. His 
friends boasted that his heart was his prompter. The 
jackasses couldn’t see that by that much he lessened his 
power of thought. His sensibility spoiled his work—put it 
at the mercy of moods. [Half to himself.] Barry used to 
make love better than I did, curse him! 

Mrs. Sippons. [Shyly bold, blushing.] Say what you please, 
Sir, your genius is something higher than a gift, however 
tremendous, for mimicry. 

Garrick. I still love flattery! But you speak truth in so 
far that I have always aimed at realizing my parts from 
within, That is where our art becomes creative and builds 
up character. With me the process was first to mould my 
conception from a life model and only after to pass the 
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character through my own mind and fill in details from 
acquired skill, leaving nothing to chance. I remember I 
used to watch a man in Goodman’s Fields who lost his 
reason after letting his child fall from a window. The 
unhappy fellow would sob and moan and go through the 
pantomime of playing with the dead child. It was there 
I learned the expression of madness; I copied nature and 
to that owed my success as Lear. 

Mrs. Sippons. [ Pale from the story.| The decision that that 
was natural was a matter of feeling on your part. 

Garrick. Intuition, I should prefer to call it. 

Mrs. Sippons. [Haltingly at first, then, forgetting Garrick, 
with the simplicity of a_young sibyl.| However one may widen 
one’s sympathies is there not also a something within 
oneself—oh! I scarce know how to word it—but some- 
thing that is instinctively more excited by one type of 
heroi—of character—than another, and consequently 
mixes better with that type? To me it seems I best lose 
myself in a part which I can by imagination believe to be 
myself. It is like the heightening of embroidery on the 
ground of a native material and seems to me to illustrate 
the Scriptures where they speak of life, and then of having 
life more abundantly. May one not yield in a state of 
involuntary abstraction to the flashes till at last one’s 
whole being catches fire? I have that sensation when I 
pass out of myself into such a character as the one I have 
had the honour of showing you this morning. 

Garrick. Ah, ah! Very interesting. And no words could 
better describe the mystic side of the actor’s art. Pardon 
me. [He rises.] One of the candles is guttering. [He snuffs 
it.| There! It was started with too long a wick. I shall 
speak to Jones. [His thoughts revert to the Trial Scene.| When 
we gave Henry the Eighth some years ago, our Katharine 
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added a word to her first line and said: ‘Sir, I desire you 
to do me right and justice’. 

Mrs. Sippons. Preposterous woman, to think to im- 
prove Shakespeare! Or was it nervousness? 

Garrick. No ear for verse. It caused a shudder among 
men of taste in the pit. [He stands before the fire with his back 
to it.] How often in this room have I besought lads and 
lasses to study Shakespeare closer and lose no drop of that 
immortal man! Last Sunday, round my own table at 
Hampton various respectable critics were debating the 
right reading of Lady Macbeth’s ‘who would have 
thought the old man to have had so much blood in him?’ 
One of my episcopal friends, who frequently honours me 
with his company, averred that the emphasis should be 
on ‘blood’. Sam Johnson—Dictionary Johnson—con- 
tested this. He was for stressing ‘old’. Another of my 
guests, an ingenious Irish nobleman, spoke more to the 
point, for, turning to my Lord Bishop, he slyly inquired 
whether Lady Macbeth had expected to find Duncan 
stuffed with straw. 

Mrs. Swppons. [ With earnestness.| Surely ‘so much’ forms 
the climax in Lady Macbeth’s bewildered memory of 
visible horror. I once witnessed the fact of sleep-walking. 
The somnambulist appeared to look fixedly at some ob- 
ject supplied, I must believe, by the excitement of mem- 
ory, since I could myself see nothing. 

Garrick. | Disappointed of any awed tribute to the setting of the 
Macbeth znstance.| Have you come across a work which 
people seem resolved to father on me, a Mode of Reading 
the Liturgy of the Church of England so as to Impart to 
the Service the Warmth of Devotional Piety? 

Mrs, Sippons. Unfortunately I have not. 

Garrick. That, I fancy, originated from Dr. Johnson’s 
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challenging me to repeat the Ninth Commandment. He 
would not agree that ‘shalt’ is the marked word. But all 
my life I have been pecked at by word catchers. They 
used to accuse me of saying ‘Horetio’. 

Mrs. Sippons. Had I the privilege of playing Lady 
Anne the grandeur of your Richard would confirm me 
in the character. 

Garrick. [Looking terrifyingly at her under his dramatic eye- 
brows.| How if King, say, or Bensley, were Richard? 

Mrs. Swpons. Lady Anne would be first to suffer from 
the declension. 

Garrick. Ha! Why, now, you have to cure yourself of 
that. If you cannot give a speech, or express love to a 
table, chair, or marble as well as to the most superlative 
Romeo that ever wore the buskin you never can excel. 

Mrs. Srppons. I trust you think it some advantage to 
me to have been born and bred behind the curtain. 

Garrick. Nay, Madam, a drawback and one you will 
need to be resolute against all your life. Nothing so hard 
to work off as inherited grease paint. 

Mrs. Swppons. [Opening her antelope eyes very wide.| Sir, 
you surprise me. I believed apprenticeship could never 
commence too early. 

Garrick. Theatrical upbringing breeds a point of view 
woefully unaware of the concerns and standards of real 
life people. To a player predestined to small rdles it mat- 
ters less, but you are not that. [Mrs. Siddons bows.] I owe 
more than I sometimes acknowledge to having been the 
son of a captain of dragoons, reared among the dignitaries 
of a cathedral town. Every additional knowledge to that 
of his profession gives an actor value. [He pulls out his 
watch.| Bless me! In three minutes a rehearsal of Zara! 
So, eh? well, now, really, I mustn’t detain you. 
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Mrs. Siwpons. [Rises, gathering up her cloak.] How can I 
thank you for your unbounded goodness? 

Garrick. Why, now, not at all. I discern in you the 
vital spark. 

Mrs. Sippons. If I could but hope my advancement 
here was on firm ground! [WNerving herself, with brusque 
appealingness, after looking silently at Garrick.| Do you think, 
Sir, you could put in a kind word for me and Sid—for 
Mr. Siddons and myself—with your successors? 

Garrick. [Volunteering to help her on with her cloak, he pats 
her hand encouragingly.| When opportunity arises I will, 
rest assured. But a new management is mighty jealous of 
its independence. I mustn’t do you harm instead of good. 
Besides, Sheridan has eyes in his head. [More formally, as 
he conducts her to the far door.| My belief is that ‘Garrick’s 
Venus’ will go down to posterity as even superior to Mrs. 
Yates in the sublime character of the Tragic Muse. [He 
bows her out of the green room. Then, alone, thinking, not 
speaking] My God! if that woman isn’t fit to lie by an 
emperor’s side! And yet sedateness incarnate. A mother 
eagle on her nest. H’m, an idea there, perhaps, for my 
prologue for the decayed actors’ fund. [He stirs fire, takes up 
letters he had laid down and hastens out through near door.| 
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THE PROPHET 


Translated from the Russian of Pushkin 


With fainting soul athirst for Grace, 

I wandered in a desert place, 

And at the crossing of the ways 

I saw the sixfold Seraph blaze; 

He touched mine eyes with fingers light 
As sleep that cometh in the night: 

And like a frighted eagle’s eyes, 

They opened wide with prophecies. 

He touched mine ears, and they were drowned 
With tumult and a roaring sound: 

I heard convulsion in the sky, 

And flights of angel hosts on high, 

And beasts that move beneath the sea, 
And the sap creeping in the tree. 

And bending to my mouth he wrung 
From out of it my sinful tongue, 

And all deceit and idle rust, 

And ’twixt my lips a-perishing 

A subtle serpent’s forkéd sting 

With Right hand wet with blood he thrust. 
And with his sword my breast he cleft, 
My quaking heart thereout he reft, 

And in the yawning of my breast 

A coal of living fire he pressed. 

Then in the desert I lay dead, 

And God called unto me and said: 
‘Arise, and let My voice be heard, 
Charged with My Will go forth and span 
The land and sea, and let My Word 
Lay waste with fire the heart of man.’ 
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THE ALBATROSS 


I 


I met Captain Angermann for the first time in Bremer- 
haven, before the war. He lived in a jolly little blue and 
white house, away from the docks and crowded buildings 
of the port. The front path led up to the door, under four 
arches of huge bleached whalebones. From the front arch 
he had suspended a small lifebelt, with the name of the 
house painted on it, in his own meticulous letters. Sans 
Souci, he had called it, because, as he told me when I knew 
him better, it was in the gardens of Sans Souci, at Potsdam, 
that he courted his wife on a summer day in nineteen 
hundred and ten. 

Captain Angermann was good looking in a hard, 
Prussian sort of way. He was dark and strong and he 
walked arrogantly. He was something of a scholar too, 
for he had edited a book on sea-birds. He was more proud 
of this than of having taken a full-rigged ship around the 
Horn before he was thirty. At the time when I first met 
him, his book had just been published in Leipzig. 

I had been asked by a publisher in Munich to write a 
treatise on albatrosses. It may sound dull, written down 
like that. But no man could think albatrosses dull, once 
he had seen them, white, big, and sharp-winged, wheel- 
ing above the blue silk water of the Pacific, their mighty 
wings stretched fourteen feet across the sky. You may say 
what you will about the imperial eagle, circling over the 
parapet of a mountain. His beauty is earthly, compared 
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with the strange, almost spiritual beauty of a great 
albatross, its breast white as snow, its cry mingling with 
the noise of a flag slapping a mast at the end ofa schooner. 
I used to see them off the New Zealand coast, myself 
stretched on the sun-baked deck, lazy, hot, stripped to the 
waist, watching their big wings which never seemed to 
tire, their rhythmic whirling, their sudden swoop down 
to the tide, when a steward threw potato peelings over 
the side of the ship. 

Once, on a German freighter which was trading be- 
tween Auckland and Newcastle, I saw a ragamuffin of a 
sailor from Hamburg shoot one and land it. It was as bad 
as murder, a sort of sacrilege of the sea. When they held 
it up on the hatch, its pointed wings beating the air in a 
last death twitch, it was like an angel, torn out of one of 
those sentimental pictures of children being guarded 
while they sleep. Its wings beat in a sort of wild agony, and 
then, when it was dead, the sailors measured it as if it 
were some common trophy. I think I realized then the 
almost human quality that lifts the albatross above all 
other winged things. 

So it was no pain or trial to me, when the little eager 
publisher in Munich said he’d like me to write the treatise 
for him. It was through him that I went to Bremerhaven, 
out of the crowded streets of the port, to the little white 
and blue house, up under the whalebone arches, with the 
letter of introduction to Ernst Angermann. 


II 
He came to the door himself when I knocked. He 
seemed to be too big for the little house, as if he might 
stretch out his iron arms and crumple the walls in his 
hands. And yet that sense of size left him when we sat on 
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either side of a table to talk. His movements were quick, 
his eyes were sparkling, and his hands moved incessantly, 
lean and strong and brown, among the papers which lay 
between us. ‘Albatrosses,’ he said. And then he repeated 
it twice, giving the two ss’s a little hiss as he said them. 
‘ Albatrosses.’ 

His wife appeared with a jug of beer. She was a Bavarian, 
I suppose, fair, with a soft voice and calm eyes. She 
seemed to be frightened and self-conscious, willing to 
smile, but eager to be back again among her kitchen 
things. 

‘My wife, she is what you call timid,’ he said, and I 
found myself committing the very un-English sin of 
adding: ‘Yes, but she is very beautiful.’ 

‘Ah, so,” he answered, and we leaned across the table 
again, lifting the mugs of beer, letting the lids shut down 
with a tap after each draught. It was much more fun 
drinking thus than from our own dull, English tumblers. 

‘But there are many sea-birds,’ he said. ‘Why is it that 
you are interested mostly in albatrosses?’ 

‘Partly because I have always loved them, partly be- 
cause my publisher wishes me to be interested for the 
moment. But,’ I added, ‘it is mostly because I have 
always thought them interesting and strong and beautiful. 
They have so much more character than—than eagles, 
or any other birds for that matter—it is difficult to 
explain—but I always think there is something half- 
human about them.’ 

Captain Angermann smiled, his slow lips moving and 
showing his white, pointed teeth. ‘That is true, there is 
something half-human about them. But it is not for this 
that you came. Your letter says that you wish to know of 
their nests at Tristan da Cunha.’ 


THE ALBATROSS III 


Ernst Angermann had been at Tristan. He opened a 
portfolio, full ofminute and patient drawings, made on pale 
blue paper. And then, with his quick sharp hands turn- 
ing over the leaves, he told me what I had set out to know. 
He had seen their strange courtship dances, he had seen 
their lonely white eggs, lying upon the open ground. He 
had measured them and watched them, and each little 
fact that fell so glibly from his lips was illustrated by one 
of the hundreds of little sketches. There was one of a bird, 
its wings fourteen feet spread, so heavy with food that it 
lay, gorged and inert, upon the rocks. I had never seen 
such drawings, with lace-like details of rocks and wings 
and, about the edge of each page, minute sketches of 
beaks and wings and claws. 

My pencil moved rapidly as he spoke and, at the end, 
he chose one drawing of an albatross in flight and lifted it 
from the portfolio. He had coloured it with chinese white, 
so that, drawn upon the blue paper, it looked as if it flew 
against the sky. 

‘And this drawing you must accept from me,’ he said. 

‘There you have found what I always see,’ I told him. 
‘You have made the bird seem mournful and remote— 
do you know what I mean—no other birds have as much 
expression. It is absurd to think that there could be much 
expression on the face of a bird. But here you have it—it 
is half in their eyes. A sort of human sensibility; anybody 
who has seen them fly must have seen it too, don’t you 
think?’ 

‘You are right,’ he said. ‘But do you know the legend 
about the albatross? Do you know that we people of the 
sea believe that they bear the souls of dead mariners in 
their white breasts?’ 
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I said that I, too, had heard the story, and I quoted 
him then, the lines from The Ancient Mariner. 

‘But more than that,’ he said. ‘In the archives in 
Bremen there is a diary of an early captain which I have 
seen. He sailed far away, in strange places, more than 
two hundred years ago. I did not read it all, when I was 
allowed to see it some years ago. But there was a long 
account of a journey he made around the Horn. I have 
been there myself, in a full-rigged ship.’ 

‘An extraordinary experience?’ I said. 

‘No, I went when it was peaceful and calm. But when 
this man went, two hundred years ago—his name was 
Beck—he sailed through a storm which should have 
destroyed him. He wrote that the forked lightning was so 
low that it passed between the masts. Meteors fell on the 
ship and burned. There seems to have been a miracle 
which carried her through the storm. When he turned 
north again, with the storm past and the Andes rising 
against the sky, so that he could see them, so close were 
they into the shore, they came upon a hulk, a ghost-ship, 
he called it. Of course, his fancy may have been distorted 
by the strain of the storm. But others say they have seen 
the strange ghost-ship of the Horn, and heard its bells. 
They ring through the mists and rain, whether there is a 
storm or whether it is calm. This good man Beck wrote 
about ten pages in this curious little yellow diary of his. 
And he said the ship was transparent, like a human 
ghost.’ 

‘And what of the albatrosses? Surely they were not 
there so soon after the storm.’ 

“That is the magic touch and end of Beck’s story,’ added 
Angermann. ‘He wrote that as the ghost-ship moved 
slowly past, with his own sailors shivering on the deck, 
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the Catholics among them crossing themselves and run- 
ning their rosaries through their agitated fingers, eleven 
great white birds circled over the transparent hulk, cir- 
cling and swooping down, and moving forward as the 
spectre drifted on.’ 

‘There could be no food for them.’ 

“No, but Beck added his assurance that the story of the 
albatross was true—that the birds bore the souls of the 
sailors who had perished in the ship when she was burned. 
There are many early manuscripts written by sailors, 
and every old port has its legend about the birds. Iam a 
matter-of-fact German scholar,’ Angermann added, ‘and 
I do not allow myself the fancies and romantic imagery 
of the Latins. I am a scientist and not a poet. But, I be- 
lieve that even science itself could find some reason why a 
legend grows and stays. You say, in England: “There 
can never be smoke without fire’. Who are we to set the 
talents of the Almighty within the limits of our own 
knowledge?’ 

‘Ghosts of animals are not rare—that is if you believe 
in ghosts at all,’ I said. 

‘Ah, but this is not the ghost of an animal. The living 
bird; you yourself have said that they have a mournful, 
half-human character. The living bird bears the soul of 
the mariner over the water he loved. Anyway, it is a 
pretty legend, although it can have no place in your 
treatise,’ he added. 

I rolled up my drawing carefully. And then Anger- 
mann’s pretty Bavarian wife came in with another jug of 
beer. Angermann walked down the path with me, under 
the arched whalebones. Just as I left him, I pointed to the 
lifebelt and its name, Sans Souci. ‘That is very true of your 
pretty house, Captain. It has been pleasant coming here.’ 
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So we shook hands, Angermann snapping his heels and 
bowing with smart, Prussian correctness. I went back 
into the crowded port of Bremerhaven. 


III 


That story and the writing of my treatise belong to a 
summer day, some years before the war. The summer day, 
the treatise, and the memory of Ernst Angermann had 
become very dim to me by 1920. I had tramped across ten 
new countries by then. I had sweated on the deck of a 
schooner carrying copra among the Samoan Islands. I had 
felt the cool Indian Ocean wind sweep in over the hot 
stretches of Natal, I had crossed the lofty Rockies, and 
I had crawled through Irish mud to see Tara’s caves. 
Sometimes, in the intensity of the war, I recollected 
Angermann standing by his gate, the white, bleached 
whalebone arches behind him, the lifebelt with the legend 
Sans Souct swinging overhead. But by when I came to 
Sydney, in 1920, I think I had forgotten him altogether. 


IV 


I was choking in the middle of an Australian summer, 
when I suddenly made up my mind to escape. Within 
two days I found myself on the deck of the Halberstadt. 
She was bound for Naples, Genoa, and Bremen, and 
I think she was the first German freighter to sail from 
Australia after the war. 

I was the only British passenger: the others were sad 
German people who had been interned in Australia all 
through the long, mutilated years since 1914. We were 
twelve, and we dined with the captain and officers in the 
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saloon. I can remember the first night, after we had 
steamed away from Sydney Harbour, the light wilting on 
the black horizon and the odd sense of excited loneliness 
that came over me as I lay in my cabin, listening to the 
expatriated exiles singing in the saloon. The pain of their 
loneliness and all the wretched strain of their life, poured 
into a hundred little songs—gentle peasant songs, big, 
swelling songs, and then, with a sort of grand passion, 
their anthem. Why they did not murder me as I slept, 
I do not know. There might have been some excuse for 
them if I had been riddled and cold, when the first silver- 
blue dawn came, with the Halberstadt steaming alone, 
carrying her exiles back to Bremen. 

We did not sail until it was almost midnight. So I did 
not meet the captain until I went into the saloon for 
breakfast. It wasn’t easy, sitting down to eat with all 
these sad people who had been my country’s enemy two 
years before. But they seemed to see my discomfort and, 
from that first breakfast until they carried in the flaming 
plum pudding for my birthday, the night before we came 
to Naples, they made me contented. 

I had almost finished my breakfast when the captain 
came in, older, taller it seemed, but the same Angermann 
who had walked with me to the door of his cottage in 
Bremerhaven, seven or eight years before. He was not a 
man to be surprised, and beyond a spontaneous smile, 
which showed that he was pleased to see me again, he did 
nothing and said nothing as he sat down at the other end 
of the table. There were three more ports before we set 
out on the great stretch of the Indian Ocean and we 
did not meet at meals for two days. He was forever on the 
bridge or dining alone in his cabin. But, as we left Ade- 
laide, with the ship heavy with this strange, first post-war 
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cargo for Germany, he sent me a message and asked me 
to dine with him in his cabin that night. 

It was the first of many wonderful and uncanny even- 
ings on the Halberstadt, and now, as I allow my mind to pass 
back over the hours of conversation we had together, it is 
difficult to choose just those occasions and moments which 
contribute to this story of the strangest and most versa- 
tile man I have ever met. His conversation danced from 
one subject to another. He had some rare piece of know- 
ledge on every topic, but he added to its lustre with his 
own theories and imagination. Hypnotism, early pottery, 
the habits of lonely wild tribes in India, geology, remin- 
iscences of the little Courts of South Germany, and great 
tales of the sea. He was a delight to me, every moment 
we were together. But I have to reject those memories and 
recall the first occasion on which he mentioned albatrosses 
to me again. I had left the subject alone. Perhaps he had 
seen my treatise and wished to avoid mentioning it. I had 
always felt humble and self-conscious about its merits 
myself. 

“Your treatise on albatrosses,’ he said one night. ‘It 
was very good. But much has been discovered since then.’ 

We had been talking of the development of spiritual 
mediums and of the possibility of transferring the spirit 
of a being from one physical body to another. The subject 
led him into a labyrinth of strange and picturesque notions 
and theories. ‘You remember,’ he said, ‘how we talked 
of the albatrosses bearing the souls—the spirits of dead 
sailors. If the spirit, which is not bound by physical bonds, 
can pass to another physical body at death, why can’t it 
be made to pass from one person to another in life—or 
from one animal to another? The spirit or the soul is as 
separate from the body and as independent of its prison 
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as if it were a bird in an open cage. Why cannot the soul 
—the bird—fly from its prison and rest where it wishes?’ 

I smiled, but I had no answer. He went on with the 
fanciful thought: ‘I have studied this deeply, in these 
lonely years of the war. I have no wish to stay always 
within my physical body,’ he added. And as he said it, a 
new intensity and strain came into his voice. He touched 
his breast with his hand. ‘I am very tired of my physical 
body,’ he said. ‘I have not told you, my friend, that the 
war is not the only sadness which has come into my life 
since I knew you in Bremerhaven. My wife, whom you 
saw, has died—it was when I was away at sea. I never 
saw her again. But, if I had not got the belief that my 
spirit is free of my body and able to fly, like the bird we 
spoke of, from its dreary prison, why, I would not want 
to live.’ 

He talked on, this night and on other nights, and there 
was no hindrance to the charm of listening to him, and no 
hindrance to the peace of the ship, except the deadly 
enmity which existed between Angermann and _ his 
Second Officer. 

To have explained or interpreted one of them to the 
other would have been impossible. Angermann was a 
disciplinarian and the Officer was a shifty, lazy vulgarian. 
They quarrelled to a point of wild anger, and, as if they 
were two children who should be kept apart, we prayed 
that they should never meet at the table and never happen 
to be on the deck at the same time. 

The reasons for this antagonism were a mystery to me, 
until a day when we had gathered on the aft-deck, to see 
a pig being killed. We had travelled around the Australian 
coast by then and I was growing fat and contented, through 
the hot, lazy days. A crate of bedraggled chickens lived on 
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the top deck, to provide us with white meat, and a wallow- 
ing fat pig nosed about the galley and men’s quarters, 
waiting for the day when we should want him to give up 
the ghost for our benefit. 

The day had come, and the ugly black pig was the 
centre of an unsympathetic circle which had gathered to 
see his execution. I stood near enough to two sailors to 
hear their conversation, which was carried on in a com- 
mon Southern dialect. They began with lewd memories 
of their travels, and then, when Captain Angermann 
appeared on the deck, they lowered their soft Bavarian 
voices and included him in their gossip. To set down their 
remarks about the Second Officer would shock and con- 
fuse, for the facts were clouded by irrelevant babble, but 
they held my attention from the moment when one of 
them said that Angermann and the Second Officer had 
been on the same ship, seven years before. 

The little eager sailor with the leather shirt was full of 
information. Angermann had a cruel, perhaps a mad, 
side to his nature which I had never seen; indeed, it 
seemed that all his brutality poured itself upon the un- 
fortunate man who was unable to escape from him. The 
reason! One day, seven years before, this man, whose 
name was Lewisohn, had shot an albatross—the ship, they 
said, was carrying Christmas toys from Hamburg to 
Sydney—the last time that Australian children played 
with German toys before the war. Lewisohn was an ap- 
prentice then and he was new to the South. The ship had 
called at Freemantle and some of her Noah’s arks and dolls 
had been loaded on to the dry, sun-baked wharf, before 
she sailed south again. The Bavarian sailor had a tongue 
for a good story, and he refreshed the narrative with a 
hundred picturesque little details which escape me now. 
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He talked of a calm, cool evening, after the dreary heat of 
the tropics, and of a lonely albatross which had joined the 
ship, its milky wings cutting the greying evening light. 
Angermann had been watching the bird, rising and fall-. 
ing above the tide. The sailor even told of Angermann’s 
cigar, of how it hung, unsmoked between his fingers, as 
he stood, hypnotised by the rhythm of the bird as it flew 
in, nearer to the ship. And then Angermann saw 
Lewisohn, little more than a boy then, creeping along 
between the barrels, until he was beneath the albatross, 
when its wide wings carried it in, above the ship. Before 
Angermann could call or move, Lewisohn had raised a 
rifle and had fired. The bird fell on the deck, its enor- 
mous wings beating the air, until it crumpled up in a 
miserable white heap. Angermann ran down‘and struck 
the boy with a telescope—the ship was in a fever of excite- 
ment for two days. Lewisohn was unconscious, and when 
the ship came to Sydney he was left on shore. 

From this point the sailor knew nothing—but he added: 
‘Angermann is clever, but he is mad.’ And I suddenly 
realized this myself also—clever, but mad. 

As if the strings of a marionette show had been sudden- 
ly pulled, Angermann and Lewisohn appeared on the 
deck together, and I watched Lewisohn edging away 
from him—everybody else on the deck was agitated by 
the filthy sight of the bleeding pig, the knife on the deck, 
and the bucket of blood which had gushed from the 
animal’s throat. 


V 
I was the lonely spectator of the next, astounding chap- 
ter in Angermann’s story. We were coming into warmer 
water, and at night, I left the saloon with my coffee cup 
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in my hand, to drink it in the cool quiet of the stern of the 
ship. I sat upon a barrel, in the shadows, where I could 
see without being seen. I was leaning back, in a half 
sleep, when I heard something move near me. I opened 
my eyes to see Captain Angermann walk to the stern rails 
and lean over, looking down into the phosphorescent 
maelstrom in our wake. He lifted his arms—his hands 
were white enough to look like two birds as he waved 
them in the dark. The stern light was shielded so that it lit 
only the water behind us. Angermann moved a few feet 
along the rail of the ship and after turning, to be sure 
he was alone, he waved his hands again. The darkness in 
front of him shivered and the vast wings of an albatross 
came in towards him, beating the air and the very rails 
upon which he was leaning. Angermann seemed to be 
caressed by the big wings: they beat about him, so close 
that his black shape was swallowed into the agitated white 
feathers. 

When the albatross moved away from the ship, Anger- 
mann had disappeared into the great white body which 
was flying away into thenight. The moment wasso fantastic 
that I could not believe in it. I ran back to the saloon— 
I can remember kicking my coffee cup along the deck 
and leaving it broken, in the scuppers. Angermann was 
not in the saloon, nor was he in his cabin. I was afraid to 
tell anybody of what I had seen. I had a sneaking fear of 
appearing ridiculous. So I sat in the saloon and waited. 
It was twelve o’clock before Angermann came in: he 
ate a piece of apfelkuchen, drank a glass of beer, and 
went to his cabin. I was convinced that a fantasy in my 
mind had deceived my eyes. My logical prejudices rose 
strongly within me and I passed the occasion as a traveller 
might pass a mirage in a desert. 
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VI 

Two days after this was the birthday of Lewisohn. On 
this night, Captain Angermann dined alone in his cabin 
and Lewisohn enjoyed the escape from his vigilance— 
indeed, he sent bottles of wine and cognac around the 
table and became so drunk himself that we sat up, in 
stiff fear, hoping that Angermann would not come in and 
see him. Lewisohn was more pathetic than terrible. He 
had sneaking feet and shifting eyes. Even in his uniform 
he managed to reveal his vulgarity. A yellow handker- 
chief, a bracelet on his podgy, hairless wrist. He drank a 
last glass of cognac, smacking the table with his left hand 
and giving us a toast which was a silly, meaningless in- 
decency. At that moment Captain Angermann came 
into the saloon, quietly. He stood behind Lewisohn and 
snatched the glass from his hand. Lewisohn jumped to his 
uncertain feet and, as he reeled, Angermann pinned his 
arms behind his back and pushed him out of the saloon. 
Within a minute he was back again, angry and black, but 
too certain of his self-control to speak in anything but a 
slow, quiet voice. He spoke to me. ‘I am sorry and 
ashamed for my ship that you should see this. He will not 
dine in the saloon again.’ 

‘It is his birthday, Captain Angermann,’ I pleaded. 

‘Then I am sorry he ever had his first birthday,’ he 
answered. ‘The place for pigs is not in the saloon of my 
ship.’ He left us then and in the noise and fuss of stewards 
clearing the table, some of us withdrew to the other end 
of the saloon—others went out on to the deck and left us 
to play a game of skat. We must have been playing for 
an hour—I remember that I had just picked up a welcome 
knave of spades—when we heard a terrible scream—it 
split the air, as we threw down our cards and ran out on 
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to the deck. Others were running towards the stern 
of the ship. There was a deck cargo of barrels and we had 
to scramble over these, for the narrow passageway was 
already crowded with sailors. In the open space beyond 
the barrels, a colossal white bird was struggling with 
Lewisohn—it seemed to envelop his little black body. 
‘An albatross—it is too far north for an albatross,’ some- 
body shouted. The Chief Officer ran forward, and as he 
drew a revolver from his pocket, the albatross dropped 
Lewisohn on to the deck and rose up above the ship. ‘The 
Officer fired twice—a sailor shouted: ‘Left wing—he 
falters—you have shot his left wing.’ But the bird melted 
into the black heights and we were left with Lewisohn, 
dead and mutilated, on the deck. ‘Wo bleibtder Kapitain— 
wo bleibt der Kapitain?’ somebody cried. But Angermann 
had not appeared. ‘The bird had gouged out Lewisohn’s 
eyes—his face and breast had been pierced again and 
again—his poor coloured silk handkerchief fluttered in 
his dead hand. 

We carried him into the saloon, while the Chief and the 
Engineer searched for Angermann. It was half an hour 
before he came into the saloon, calm, but with a terrible 
and cold expression in his eyes. ‘ Lewisohn is dead, Sir,’ said 
the Chief Officer: ‘attacked by a bird—I fired at it, but I 
didn’t bring it down—I think I hitit, though—in the wing.’ 

‘I am sorry—I did not hear.’ Angermann turned to me 
and spoke in English. ‘I have been mending some things 
and I cut myself—it is nothing—poor Lewisohn—on his 
birthday also.’ 

Angermann walked over to the body. The arrogance 
of his stride could be seen, even in those four short paces. 
He took his left hand out of his pocket then and I saw that 
his wrist and his arm were covered by a white bandage. 
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THE ANTIQUE 


The debt of European civilization to Greece and Rome is 
vast and incalculable. The ancients delivered us from the 
gates of Hell and no adoration of them can sufficiently 
repay this service. The dark ages were dark, and the 
Renaissance a rebirth, even if the angelic doctor, who so 
ably deduced from completely false premises the princi- 
ples of the Inquisition, employed a beautiful dialectic in 
so doing. But the manner in which the moderns have 
sought to repay this immense debt is curious, and might 
often make us imagine that they were paying a debt 
which they never owed. Certainly they have often been 
more anxious to assume than to shirk obligations. It is, for 
example, hard to see what modern musicians can owe to 
the music of the ancients, but in Italy, from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century, hundreds of eminent men spent 
lives of toil thinking of nothing but ancient music. They 
were certain that ancient music was beyond anything 
that the moderns could achieve, and they even implied 
that, in view of this undoubted fact, it was absurd to 
compose modern music at all. They considered the proper 
study of every musician to be ancient music and the 
writing of musical history. But few and faint were the 
notes of music which came across the gulf that divided 
them from the lost paradise of the past. They could not 
understand ancient systems of notation, and they had 
only allusions to music in the writers of antiquity and 
some bas reliefs in which musical instruments were repre- 
sented. Yet this did not deter them. So great was the 
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prestige of the antique that anything was better than to 
ignore it altogether. And so they wrote their histories and 
compelled practical musicians to agree with their 
opinions. Metastasio had to write a vast commentary on 
the poetics of Aristotle to prove that modern opera was 
exactly and precisely the same thing as ancient tragedy. 
An unfortunate hunchback imagined that he had dis- 
covered the authentic Pyrrhic dance, and performed it 
before the Court of Queen Christina. But apparently 
there were limits to modern adoration of the antique, and 
he was laughed at for his trouble. 

But in paying this debt the moderns did not always do 
so badly for themselves. For at the end of the sixteenth 
century certain noblemen of Florence decided to revive 
ancient tragedy in their theatre in the Palazzo dei Bardi. 
It was not, on the face of it, a quite hopeless endeavour. 
Sitting on the cold stones of Bradfield College, or listening 
to the audience in the New Theatre at Cambridge laugh- 
ing gaily as they follow Aristophanes’ jokes with the aid 
of the translation at which they peer in the dim light, one 
may pity these Florentine noblemen, but one has not a 
right to mock at their hopes. Yet they wanted more than 
the audience at Cambridge, for they wanted tragedy 
performed precisely as the ancients performed it, with the 
choruses properly sung, the scenery exactly right. Music 
by Sir Hubert Parry and scenery by Mr. Duncan Grant 
would not have done for them. And so, just because they 
wanted so much accuracy, they invented, not the Cam- 
bridge Greek play, but modern opera. One is apt to forget 
when listening to the operas of Monteverdi, which is as 
near to the beginnings of opera as an audience of to-day 
is likely to get, that this performance was almost the 
Cambridge Greek play of the time. And yet one may 
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perceive that it is more dramatic than later operas. The 
arias and the recitative are not sharply differentiated, but 
they blend together and the music is carefully constructed 
to follow the action of the play. In fact, everything that 
Wagner attempted had been brought to a greater perfec- 
tion by Monteverdi, and with much less trouble and 
pother, simply because he was supposed to be imitating 
ancient tragedy. 

In the same way we owe, I believe, the perspective 
scenes of old Italian theatres, of which the loveliest exist- 
ing example is that by Palladio at Vicenza, first to an 
attempt at an exact imitation of antique scenery, but 
secondly to a misreading or mistranslation of Vitruvius. 
Palladio’s theatre is at once beautiful and amusing. The 
scene in perspective is built of wood, but, though con- 
structed out of solid materials, it is also treated as in a 
picture. The street up which one can walk, away from 
the auditorium, is a real street with real houses at the 
side. But the street also slopes upwards, and the houses 
get smaller as one progresses inwards. It is amusing to see 
how far one can go up the street before, at a certain point, 
the illusion of reality breaks down and one notices that 
the houses do not come up to one’s shoulder. One’s head 
reels at the complication of real and feigned dimensions. 

A more exact and scrupulous interpretation of Vitru- 
vius was not always successful. Benvenuto Cellini’s father, 
we are told, found in his Vitruvius that those who are 
desirous of succeeding in architecture should, among 
other things, know something of music and drawing. 
Since he knew how to draw he applied himself to the 
flute and was so enraptured by the instrument that he 
could think of nothing else but of making his son a great 


musician. Benvenuto Cellini, naturally enough, had no 
Cc 
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difficulty whatever in learning to play the flute and other 
instruments divinely. Everyone who heard him was, as a 
matter of course, astonished, as they always were when 
Vasari, Cellini, or any other artist of the High Renaissance 
did anything whatever. One gathers that the friends of 
artists spent their lives in a perpetual state of wonder, and 
were always at hand, having nothing better to do than to 
follow them about and gasp. Even the relations of paint- 
ers always achieved a hitherto unheard of chastity, or 
were better lawyers than Cicero, or rather not better than 
Cicero, but than anyone since Cicero. And so, when 
Benvenuto played the flute before the Pope no one was 
surprised when ‘His Holiness declared that he had never 
before been delighted with a more exquisite harmony’. 
But it was all of no use, for Benvenuto detested the flute, 
and thought it an accursed instrument. He was so pestered 
by his father to practise on it that he had several times to 
run away to Pisa or to Rome, and, in short, the precepts 
of Vitruvius were a serious hindrance to his art. But it 
never once occurred to Cellini, in the course of all his 
quarrels and arguments, to ask how his father’s archi- 
tecture could possibly have gained by knowledge of the 
flute. In the same way it argues the greatest audacity in 
D’Alembert that he should even have ventured to hint 
that to the moderns ancient music is nothing but a name. 

The painters, the sculptors, and the architects of the 
Renaissance were, as we should expect, the most fanatical 
admirers of antiquity. For they had, after all, learnt some- 
thing from the antique, though what precisely they had 
learnt it is hard to say. We shall never be able to under- 
stand why a painter like Michelangelo admired and 
imitated works not only uglier, but much less accom- 
plished than anything which he himself could do. For the 
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average Roman sculptor had very little knowledge that 
was not possessed by Michelangelo or by Raphael. 
Yet Bernini considered that if only the Trajancolumn had 
been in Venice the Venetians would have learnt to draw. 
Cellini records Michelangelo’s admiration of a cameo 
dug up by the Lombard peasants who, at a certain season 
of the year, made a business of digging for such things in 
the vineyards around Rome. It is probable that some of 
the largest figures in the Sistine Chapel are directly taken 
from Roman cameos and gems. What possible assistance 
a Roman jeweller’s design could have been to the most 
inventive and fertile of all artists it is hard to see. But one 
has to put oneself into the place of an artist under the 
spell of antiquity to understand what these dull orna- 
ments might mean. Reynolds was of the opinion that 
Michelangelo’s grandeur, so different from the dry man- 
ner which Raphael learned from Perugino, and only lost 
under Michelangelo’s influence, came from a study of the 
antique. Doubtless the comparative simplicity of antiques, 
by comparison with many works of the Quattrocento, did 
contribute to Michelangelo’s ‘sublimity and grand con- 
torno’. But there is more in it than this. The ancients 
were supposed to have had a secret, a secret which might 
be divulged by the smallest Roman button. This secret 
presumably lay in their mysterious and unapproachable 
style. But why was it mysterious so that few indeed were 
the accurate imitations of it? For everyone ought to have 
been able to imitate this style, as we see it to-day, with the 
greatest ease. In fact, that mediocre painter, Paris Bor- 
done, did produce a number of pictures, like his *Vertum- 
nus and Pomona’ in the Louvre, and his ‘Venus, Mars, 
Fame, and Cupid’ at Vienna, which adequately reproduce 
the full horror of the worst Roman statues. But perhaps 
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the very admiration which most of the artists of the 
Renaissance had for antiquity as a whole prevented them 
from copying at all exactly individual antiques. The 
prestige of the antique compelled these painters to study 
even cameos and gems, but, while it blinded them to the 
faults of these objects, it also prevented them from seeing 
them clearly with a view to exact imitation. They sought 
for some inner quintessence of antiquity and so could not 
observe the superficial qualities which, in fact, were often 
very nearly all that these objects had. And yet, it was not 
quite all that they had. For they were all produced in a 
tradition of art which demanded a very definite generaliz- 
ation of the facts of nature. Such a generalization, which 
was to be as broad as possible, seems to have been the con- 
stant quest of the great Italians, and so it was natural that 
they should have been profoundly interested even in the 
smallest remains of an art which had achieved so definite a 
generalization. Seeking for such generalized facts, they 
would not be likely to observe whatever was particular in 
Roman objets dart, and so they could not imitate them ex- 
actly. It did not matter that in Roman sculpture the gen- 
eralized truths of nature which the Greeks had evolved 
ceased to serve any esthetic purpose. The generalization 
still existed, and was in itself a model to the Italians. 
But the antique also provided the artists of the Renais- 
sance, as if by the way, with a treasury of useful poses. 
The extremely close-knit designs of High Renaissance 
painting required that a painter should be able to put a 
figure into any pose, however unlikely and odd. It was 
just at the very end of the fifteenth century that figures 
began to dart about in the air, or, when placed on the 
ground, to stagger and to reel, pointing in every direction. 
Vasari thus describes Michelangelo’s cartoon, now, of 
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course, lost, of the battle of Pisa, ‘the school of the world’, 
as Cellini called it. Together with Leonardo’s lost battle- 
piece it was considered at the time the final achievement 
of painting. ‘Then there were drummers and men with 
flying garments, who ran stark naked towards the fray. 
Strange postures too: this fellow upright, that man kneel- 
ing, or bent down, or on the point of rising: all in the air 
foreshortened with full conquest over every difficulty.’ 
There was a real difficulty in finding models for so 
many poses, and no doubt classical sculpture served very 
well for this purpose. When Michelangelo praised Vasari’s 
works he usually showed himself an adept of ambiguous 
statement. But when he praised Vasari for the number of 
figures in his pictures, it is probable enough that he really 
found this admirable. A great number of figures neces- 
sarily implied a great number of difficult poses, and 
consequently a considerable knowledge of the human 
figure. 

But, of course, the painters of the Renaissance were 
usually quite irrational in their admiration of antiquity. 
Long before the times of Michelangelo the letters 
S.P.Q.R., which it was natural should appear on the 
shields and banners of a few Roman soldiers present at 
the Crucifixion, began to extend over the whole picture 
and to appear wherever there was any room for them. 
We can even find altar-pieces where the Virgin sits on a 
throne that is meant to be Roman and is decorated with 
these magical, meaningless letters. 

The architects certainly owed more to the antique than 
the painters, but at the same time one would think that 
they had more opportunity, since they spent years of their 
lives making sketches of buildings in Rome, of borrowing 
without admiring. Their admiration of the antique may 
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have blinded them to the faults of Roman architecture, 
but not to the extent that it prevented them from imitat- 
ing such architecture. It is hard indeed for us to work 
up any real enthusiasm for Roman buildings to-day. But 
Falconetto found no such difficulty. He chanced one day 
to be disputing with a foreign architect in Verona about 
the proportions of some antique cornice in Rome. The 
dispute continued for some time, and, as there seemed no 
hope of settling the matter by talk, Falconetto remarked: 
‘On this point I will soon make myself certain’. He im- 
mediately went back to his house and from thence set off 
at once to Rome. 

Thus the antique often served to waste time. But then 
the artists of the Renaissance had a positive passion for 
wasting time. When they were not editing Caesar, divert- 
ing rivers or fortifying towns, they frittered away their 
time, like Rustici, keeping hedgehogs, freezing mercury, 
and experimenting with the occult sciences. But always 
the antique was their chief passion. Sometimes, it is true, 
they seem to have taken the antique with a light pedan- 
try that amounted to frivolity. Girolamo Genga, the 
Sienese pupil of Signorelli, who is chiefly known to us by 
his tapestry-like pictures of classical subjects, built a 
house with the appearance and form of a ruin, and this 
makes a pretty parallel to the beginnings of the Gothic 
revival, the imitation ruins of the eighteenth century. To 
such frivolity we owe some of the most fascinating of 
Italian objets d’art, from the pictures of Gregorio Schiavone 
to Giulio Romano’s Palazzo del T. But often enough the 
artists were as solemn as the Bolognese professors of an- 
cient music, and still more often they had to listen to the 
most pompous discourses from others on ancient painting. 
When Francesco de Hollanda, Michelangelo, and Vittoria 
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Colonna met to discuss painting, they had to attend 
while Lattanzio Tolomei poured out a torrent of classical 
allusion, by way of praising the noble art of painting: 


We see Alexander the Great, Demetrius, Ptolemy, 
famous kings, and many other princes genuinely proud 
of their ability to understand this art; and among the 
Caesars we have the divine Julius, Octavianus Augustus, 
Agrippa, and Claudius and Caligula and Nero, virtuous 
in this alone; Vespasian too; and Titus, as was seen in 
the celebrated panels of the Temple of Peace, which he 
built after he had overthrown the Jews and their 
Jerusalem. What shall I say of the great emperor 
Trajan? What of Aelius Hadrian, who himself had a 
remarkable skill in painting, according to his bio- 
graphers Dion the Greek and Spartianus? As to the 
divine Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Julius Capitolinus 
says that he learnt painting from Diognetus; further, 
Helius Lampridius records that the Emperor Alexander 
Severus, who was a most mighty prince, himself painted 
his genealogical tree in order to shew his descent from 
the Metelli. Of the great Pompey Plutarch says. . 


But what Plutarch says of the great Pompey, whose con- 
nection with art seems to be that he once drew a plan ofa 
theatre, need not detain us, though it detained Michel- 
angelo, if we may trust Francesco de Hollanda, for hours 
and hours. 

But meanwhile, what was happening to Christianity? 
For the greater number both of buildings and of pictures 
were intended not for the greater glory of the ancients, 
but of God. Pico’s attempt to reconcile Platonism and 
Christianity does not seem to have been altogether suc- 
cessful, and for this by no means difficult task to be suitably 
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performed Europe has had to wait for the twentieth 
century and the outbreak of crypto-Christianity. Yet few 
were the Christians who troubled to protest against this 
worship of the ancients, this adoration of ‘the divine 
Julius’. That tightening and hardening of Catholicism 
which anticipated, and no doubt helped to produce, the 
Reformation, did not haveso much effect on the worship of 
the antique as did economic causes. During one of Vasari’s 
last visits to Rome he found that antiques were going very 
cheap, and, though he was glad to be able to pick up some 
bargains for his patrons in Florence, he was naturally 
indignant. ‘If Christ,’ he said, ‘loved the poverty-stricken, 
and the city wished to follow in His steps she could not be 
going about it in a better way, for she is well on her way 
to becoming positively beggarly.” What, indeed, would 
happen to artists if Rome became a Christian city? It was 
all very well for Michelangelo to complain that in Rome 
‘the blood of Christ is sold so much the quart’, but mat- 
ters would have been still worse if crucifixions had not 
fetched so much the square inch. In fact, matters did 
grow worse and worse: Rome began to lose her interest 
in Art, and, by consequence, in the antique. But the wor- 
ship of the antique now began to extend over all Europe, 
disseminated by the wars which temporarily weakened it 
in Italy, and it stiffened into a hard doctrine. 

In France innumerable editions of Vitruvius, that best- 
seller of the Renaissance, came out, and anyone can see 
from Poussin’s pictures how seriously he took the antique. 
He speaks of ‘nos braves anciens Grecs, inventeurs de 
toutes les belles choses’, almost as if the Greeks had in- 
vented Poussin’s pictures. The French Academy discussed 
the minutest points of pedantry and analysed the subjects 
of Poussin’s pictures down to the last detail. And the 
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fantastic exactitude to which they hoped to attain in their 
imitation of the antique had its effect on their interpre- 
tation of Biblical subjects. The Academy held a discussion 
to decide whether Poussin was right or wrong in putting 
into his ‘Eliezer and Rebeccah’ the camels that come 
into the story as it is told in the Bible. Le Brun decided 
the difficult question by this unanswerable argument: 
‘La bienséance exigeait qu’on les séparat d’une troupe de 
jeunes filles agréables, surtout dans le temps qu’on allait 
contracter mariage avec une d’entre elles’. Le Brun must 
have supposed that the strangest things went on in these 
far-off days. It is curious that Poussin, who seems from 
his letters to have been a stupid man, took this sort of 
thing quite seriously. When he was taken to task for hav- 
ing represented, in a picture of Moses striking the rock, 
the ground worn away as if the water had flowed for 
centuries, he did not laugh at his critics but attempted 
gravely to excuse himself. The only possible defence, one 
would suppose, was to say that if God had been able to 
make the water flow, he would have taken care that the 
accompaniments of flowing water should miraculously 
appear. The trees in the garden of Eden, as we all know, 
had rings to show their age. 

In general, and apart from a few exceptions like Pous- 
sin and Le Sueur, one looks in vain for much evidence of 
admiration of antiquity in the painters of the seventeenth 
century. Their particular form of generalization was com- 
pletely different from that of ancient art. But the critics 
of the time had not let the matter drop. Bellori, who 
wrote lives and criticism of seventeenth-century painters, 
worked himself into a rapture about the antique. After a 
long and intolerably Platonist discourse on ideas of perfec- 
tion, he continues: 
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From hence arises that astonishment, and almost 
adoration, which is paid by the knowing to those divine 
remains of antiquity. From hence Phidias, Lysippus 
and other noble sculptors are held in veneration; and 
Apelles, Zeuxis, Protogenes and other admirable paint- 
ers, though their works are perished, are and will be 
eternally admired; who all of them drew after the Ideas 
of perfection; which are the miracles of nature, the 
Providence of the understanding, the exemplars of the 
mind, the light of the Fancy; the sun which, from its 
rising, inspired the statue of Memnon, and the fire 
which warmed into life the image of Prometheus. 


It will be seen that when that Philistine, Caravaggio, 
refused to look at two antique sculptures which he was 
taken to see, and, pointing to two peasants, exclaimed 
‘these are my models’, he had very little effect on the 
critics. Du Fresnoy is as bad as Bellori, and Dryden, in 
his preface to his translation of Du Fresnoy, says that 
painting has at the least this advantage over poetry, that 
pictures cannot help keeping the unities. 

Why then have the oracles ceased? For no one nowa- 
days thinks of the ancients in this way. I grant that there 
is a faint revival of Classicism in France to-day. When 
asked by M. Raynal which he liked best of his own pic- 
tures, M. André Bauchant headed the list with ‘Pericles 
Justifying the Use of the People’s Money (429 B.c.)’. But 
such an example need not deter us from a sweeping 
generalization. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the ancients have not held the position which 
they used to hold, and which seemed impregnable. Even 
the Hellenic Travellers have not the sublime confidence 
of a Scaliger. And yet the antique began to slump just at 
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the time when one might have expected a new Renais- 
sance based on a much more reasonable admiration of 
magnificent antiques. Winckelmann’s discovery that 
Greek sculpture existed and the arrival of the Elgin 
Marbles in London did, in fact, produce a Greek revival 
which must have had some force, since it affected such 
different people as Byron and David. Haydon worked 
for long hours by candlelight, as industriously as any of 
Vasari’s model painters, drawing in the Elgin room. We 
find him writing: ‘I annihilated Payne Knight’s absurd 
theories of great works. I proved his ignorance of Pliny, 
and, having thus swept the path, I laid down rules to 
guide the student which time must confirm’. But time has 
not confirmed them, and Cézanne did not sweep the path 
by proving Bougereau’s ignorance of Pliny. For this 
incipient Greek revival was entirely swept away by the 
Gothic and Romantic revival, except, curiously enough, 
in America, where Greek temples were built to house 
Senates until well on into the nineteenth century. ‘Qui 
nous délivrera des Grecs et des Romains?’ the Romantics 
exclaimed, and they were soon delivered. Since then, the 
debt to Greece and Rome has been left to the historians 
and schoolmasters to pay. 

The cause of anything whatever that happened to nine- 
teenth-century art is said to be the industrial revolution. 
But I believe that it really was the cause of this mysterious 
and sudden slump in the Classics. For it must entirely 
have altered the attitude of moderns to the past. If meet- 
ing Homer, reading the lost books of Livy, or seeing the 
works of Apelles meant that we had to go without our 
comforts all our lives, few would not choose the comforts. 
It is all very well for Mr. Read to sigh for the Middle Ages 
and their sense of glory, and for us to complain that our 
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freedom is scanty compared to that of the Athenians, our 
art a poor thing compared to that of the Renaissance. 
None of us would leave our motor-cars, our doctors, our 
telephones, our trains, our drains, and our wealth, to 
settle down in these golden times. ‘My doctor,’ Cellini 
once complained, ‘was an ignorant quack who had 
studied neither Galen nor Hippocrates.’ But now one can 
scarcely imagine how horrible it would be to have appen- 
dicitis and to be left to the mercy of Galen and Hippocrates 
themselves. Nor is it only a matter of comfort and safety. 
‘It is impossible,’ says Lecky, ‘to lay down a railway 
without creating an intellectual influence’; and again, 
‘the discoveries of physical science . . . form a habit of 
mind which is carried far beyond the limit of physics.’ 
Lecky has some of that optimism of the first steam age, 
but the fact that we know that we can do some things 
infinitely better than they were ever done before must 
have profoundly modified our attitude to the past. It is 
obvious to us that Raphael was almost certainly as great 
an artist as any that Greece and Rome produced, but we 
are only able to make this judgement because we have 
lost the habit of thinking that the ancients automatically 
did everything better than the moderns. It has been 
proved pretty conclusively that in the matter of science 
and comfortable machinery they were far behind us, even 
though the Alexandrians did have penny-in-the-slot 
machines. 

But supposing that we knew that there was a civiliza- 
tion in which more was known about science and 
machinery than we know, is it not likely that that civiliza- 
tion would exercise a profound and irresistible fascination 
upon us? With what excitement would one not plunge 
into the past, if by searching in archives one could dis- 
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cover a machine which would make, not a subject for a 
dissertation, but one’s fortune? Yet this is what happened 
in the Renaissance. Brunelleschi studied Roman ruins, 
not only with the intention of copying their style, but also 
in order to find some method of constructing a. dome 
large enough to span the cathedral at Florence. An expe- 
dition, I read in the paper, has been sent out to Jericho to 
discover whether its walls really were laid flat. Why, asks 
the gentleman who financed the expedition, should not 
the Jews have known of some scientific method of flatten- 
ing walls at the sound of a trumpet which we have now 
lost? Why not, indeed? But no one really believes that 
they had. We simply cannot imagine anyone in the past 
knowing more about machinery than we do. But anyone 
living before the industrial revolution would have been 
foolish not to choose the comfort, luxury, and wealth 
which Greece and Rome at their best would have offered 
him, rather than that which was offered by his own time. 
Mr. Clive Bell, after quoting a description of Hadrian’s 
villa, where, at a sign from the Emperor, all the mythology 
of Olympus and all the actions of Greek heroes were 
re-enacted, comments sarcastically: ‘If only it had all 
gone by electricity it would have been perfect’. It may be 
doubted whether, supposing it really had gone by elec- 
tricity, even Mr. Bell would have had the courage to be so 
sarcastic. It is true that Mr. Bell does seem to wish that he 
had lived in Athens at her prime, but then by now, and 
perhaps as a consequence of the horrors of mechanical 
war, we are getting really tired of machinery. But at the 
beginning of the industrial revolution machinery seemed 
an unmixed blessing, except to some shortsighted work- 
men and a few cranks like Peacock, who seems to have 
perceived what a menace ‘the march of mind’ was likely 
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to be to his Classics, which he found quite as romantic as 
the inhabitants of ancient Wales. It is different in 
Disraeli’s novels. When Coningsby meets Sidonia in the 
forest and expresses a wish to see Athens, the mysterious 
stranger replies: ‘The age of ruins is past; have you seen 
Manchester?’ 

But, of course, the fact that the ancients had a more 
comfortable and larger civilization than that of any time 
before the growth of modern comfort, cannot entirely 
explain the enormous and fantastic adoration that was 
heaped upon them. Nor, when machinery came in, did 
an interest in the past, and even a longing for it, cease 
altogether. We need the past as a drug, Mr. Sitwell tells 
us, and at any rate the principle that distance in time 
lends enchantment seems to be unvarying enough. Im- 
mediately the ancients went out of fashion and ceased to 
be the focus of all social-historical sentiment, other civili- 
zations and periods came in, and rapidly succeeded each 
other. The Middle Ages, the Elizabethan age, the eigh- 
teenth century, the early and late Renaissance, the 
nineteenth century, became in turn the most romantic 
and idyllic periods, from which the subjects of bio- 
graphies, of novels, of poems and of pictures, together 
with the style of buildings, might be chosen. Finally, when 
every period in turn seems to be exhausted, when we have 
turned from those tedious and de-moded wax fruits, and 
are disgusted by the fatuous reactions of cultivated 
tourists to Fra Angelico, the Middle Ages are coming in 
again. Cultivated persons had their attention directed to 
the productions of the Gothic revival, passing to them by 
way of papier-maché tables and antimacassars, and from 
these buildings it was natural enough that they should 
turn to the models from which they were imitated. Mr. 
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Sacheverell Sitwell, who in the old days would certainly 
have been the most fanatical and uncompromising culti- 
vator of the Greeks and Romans, has recently completed 
a book in three volumes which is entirely devoted to the 
Middle Ages as food for a modern sensibility. At the end 
of the last volume one may detect a weariness of the past, 
or at least a sense of the strain involved in finding more 
and more romantic tracts of time, as these so rapidly wear 
out and grow stale. At the same time, Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer suggests that in these scientific times, when the 
best work of the age is being done in the laboratory, it 
would be more reasonable for artists to draw their inspira- 
tion, not from the past but from the characteristics of a 
mechanical and modern civilization. For a very long 
time, ever since the fall of Rome, the sense of the past has 
been nourished upon Classical civilization and could not 
be detached from it. At the end of the eighteenth century 
it was diverted from Greece and Rome and fed at will 
among innumerable other periods, long or short, grand 
or frivolous. But it almost looks as if this insatiable appe- 
tite for the past can at last find very little to satisfy it. 
Rational and unemotional inquiry into the past will soon, 
by the mere process of time, have exhausted its material, 
and certainly will not now serve as a substitute for this nos- 
talgia of the past. What one would like would be an interest 
in the present, not an unbalanced adoration of machinery 
and science and of everything associated with them, but a 
perception of the charms, and even the romantic flavour 
of everyday affairs such as Manet or Flaubert enjoyed. 
But such calm content with the present is hard to achieve, 
and perhaps cannot consistently be maintained. Failing 
this, would it not be better, one may venture to wonder, 
to come back to the Greeks and Romans? 
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BULWER LYTTON: 


It is a sign of the enlarging bounds of biography that this 
study of Bulwer should find a public and a publisher. The 
author of Rienzi and The Last Days of Pompeit is little read, 
even by modern schoolboys; and his works have but faint 
hope of revival. Mr. Sadleir, indeed, hardly challenges 
the verdict of neglect; and, though his literary criticisms 
are acute, his concern is far less Bulwer the writer than 
Bulwer the individual. He aims, not to point a moral, but 
to adorn a tale. And it is an interesting tale. Young 
Edward Bulwer, left fatherless in his fifth year, was 
moulded by his mother, a vexing and difficult woman, 
and her father, a scholarly though eccentric bibliophile, 
whose library played perhaps the greatest part of all in 
the early education of the youth. Class-conscious and 
romantic from the first, Bulwer in later life claimed intel- 
lectual precocity, a claim which Mr. Sadleir endorses, 
though it left as its main record some merely usual verse. 
He took to Cambridge the memory of a frustrated 
juvenile idyll at his Ealing school; whence, perhaps, it 
came about that he could be described as ‘a friend who 
writes more verses than any man under the sun’. After a 
philandering affair with Lady Caroline Lamb, and a 
foreign tour, he met, at a party in London, the sprightly 
Rosina Wheeler, also the child of difficult parents, and 
more deserving, at that time, the overworked word 
‘brilliant’ than Bulwer himself. Rosina was looking for a 


1 Bulwer: A Panorama. Edward and Rosina; 1803-36. By Michael 
Sadleir. Constable & Co., Ltd. 16s. net. 
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husband; and, despite left-handed help from Lady 
Caroline, and the downright opposition of Mrs. Bulwer- 
Lytton, she found one in Edward, who had a good name 
and expectations. But Edward was an expensive young 
man. In the first flush of marriage, secure in a capital of 
£8,000, he disregarded the cessation of his mother’s 
allowance, declined a loan from his brother, and set up 
as author. A ‘fashionable novel’, published anonymously, 
for the sake of advertisement, sold well, and so sealed his 
career. Children, and books to pay for them, followed. 
The Bulwers lived fashionably, and spent extravagantly. 
When Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton renewed her allowance, her 
son bought a house in Hertford Street, intending ‘to 
mount the social ladder to its highest rungs’. Endowed 
with a prescience as to public taste which would have 
made him a best-seller in any age, he succeeded in his 
own, and so was able to give ‘ostentatious parties’ at 
which his friends ‘drank champagne out of a saucer of 
ground glass mounted on a pedestal of cut glass,’ while 
his wife ‘was a blaze of jewels and looked like Juno’. 
Meantime, according to a friend of the family, his 
neglected daughter ‘gave us the idea of a child of a 
savage’, with affections and intellect equally undevel- 
oped. Bulwer’s indulgences, industry, and successes 
brought him little happiness. He became an editor, a 
member of Parliament; and constantly overworked, 
mainly because he overspent. Six years after his marriage, 
a flirtation flaunted on a foreign tour provoked his 
Rosina to retaliation, whereupon the pair returned to 
England, Bulwer ‘mad with rage the whole journey’, and 
demanding an immediate separation. There followed 
three years of quarrels, partings, reconciliations, which 
even now make painful reading. The unfortunate wife 
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became ridiculous, as well as bad tempered and intem- 
perate. Bulwer took a mistress, and, in 1836, after a 
married life lasting nine years, a formal deed of separa- 
tion was signed. 

Here, for the moment, the story ceases, though with 
the promise of at least another volume (containing por- 
traits of Count D’Orsay and Lady Blessington) which 
will be welcomed by those who find entertainment in 
social history. Mr. Sadleir has gone beneath the surface; 
and his characters are drawn with a novelist’s skill. 
Bulwer does appear before us in his pages as ‘an indi- 
vidual who might have been one of the dominant figures 
of his age’; and the witty Rosina is even better drawn. 
The vignettes of such lesser figures as Maginn and Letitia 
Landon are convincing; and there are stimulating com- 
parisons between the post-war 1820’s and the post-war 
1920's, in which Mr. Sadleir, by showing how ‘modern’ 
the 1820’s seem, shows that we are ourselves unconsciously 
responding to influences which recur as part of war’s 
aftermath. 

A short preface claims the book to be ‘a panorama in 
miniature of England and of English humanity during 
the changing decades of the nineteenth century’. But it 
is a panorama with Bulwer as its central point; and it 
would appear that those strands of contemporary event 
which Bulwer overlooked are not to be woven into Mr. 
Sadleir’s history. He is, for instance, so far silent regarding 
that strange accession of interest in Scriptural prophecies 
which was so marked a feature of post-Napoleonic 
religious thought, though the period of the present instal- 
ment is 1803 to 1836. 

Mr. Sadleir displays great knowledge, common sense, 
and dramatic understanding in the march of his pages; 
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but, unfortunately, his style is at the mercy of a strained 
facetiousness which frequently detracts from the reader’s 
pleasure in these gifts, and sometimes betrays the author 
into bathos. On p. 3, for instance, sketching the career of 
Bulwer’s father, he tells how, as a young officer, General 
Bulwer ‘carried off a beautiful girl from boarding-school 
and made her his mistress’. The young officer would not 
marry beneath him; but neither would he consider 
marriage with anyone else during her lifetime; the 
attachment went deep. Then ‘some time during the 
seventeen-nineties this love-girl was killed by a kick from a 
horse’; and Mr. Sadleir’s comment is the horrid accident 
shook the poor man sadly. Perhaps no better example of the 
dangers of inveterate irony could be devised. As a com- 
ment upon the effects of the emetic administered to Curll 
by Pope, or Don Quixote’s mishap with the windmill, it 
might serve; but it is out of key with tragedy. When 
facetiousness is not Mr. Sadleir’s enemy, redundant 
qualifications are. Thus he says of L. E. L. that ‘only those 
aspersions on her character can therefore even be exam- 
ined which are supported by some degree of actual evi- 
dence’, and of the attitude of Bulwer and Rosina toward 
their children that ‘it can to some extent be understood 
if one realizes to what extent both of them were infected 
by the rather vulgar flippancy (etc.) ’. He writes, on p. 257, 
that ‘ The Age. . . started a campaign of thezr own’ against 
Bulwer, and on p. 291 that ‘Bulwer, who had at the very 
outset thus unanimously declared his policy’. And (final 
cavil) another vexation is the word ‘chic’. On p. 11 we 
read of ‘fashionable chic’; on p. 45 of “contemporary 
chic’; on p. 211 of ‘pre-revolutionary chic’. But these 
are specks upon the sun of an admirable and instructive 


book. 
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READERS’ REPORTS 


The States Through Irish Eyes, by E. G2. Somerville (Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d.) is not a guide for the tourist, nor an inter- 
pretation of the States. It is an amusing and appreciative 
account of visiting most of the well-known hunts in the 
Eastern section of the country, indeed, it is so highly 
appreciative that one wonders if Miss Somerville had not 
made a pilgrimage to the Blarney Stone before she em- 
barked for the New World. Although she insists upon the 
appropriateness of ‘New’ in a sense which enables her to 
pay yet another compliment, she found ancient dignity 
and beauty surrounded her in the houses and gardens of 
the South, while in Boston she discovered the most perfect 
example of a ‘Queen Anne to George II’ home she had 
ever seen. American architecture, scenery, railways, cars, 
railway-stations, plumbing, and, last but not least, 
American hospitality, receive unstinted admiration. She 
is overcome by the perfect taste of the houses, and the 
youthful appearance of mothers with grown sons and 
daughters. She was escorted by de luxe trains from one rich 
home to another, from Charleston in the South to Boston 
in the North, and her eye detected no blemishes, except 
that sometimes the servants removed the bread too 
quickly and the train stopped too abruptly. Of American 
hospitality she says: ‘Wherever we went generally and 
without distinction of person our hosts and hostesses made 
us think of Irish people in their geniality and agreeability, 
of English people in their consideration and forethought, 
and of themselves only in a certain fresh and unconven- 
tional outlook on things in general, that has in it the 
peculiar vitality of a newer world than ours.’ Miss 
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Somerville’s delightful books doubtless account for the 
warmth of her welcome: not many pairs of Irish eyes have 
found New York so gracious. In short, her last book is the 
warm effusive ‘Collins’ of a grateful guest. 


The Snow Man, by Malcolm Waldron (Cape. ros. 6d.), is a 
chronicle of the hardships endured by Jack Hornby 
(Englishman) and Captain Critchell-Bullock (Canadian) 
in the region between Hudson’s Bay and the Pacific Coast 
just south of the Arctic Circle. They lived eighteen 
months in a region which even the Indians and the 
Esquimaux shun; and they came out alive. The book, 
intentionally or unintentionally, seems to insist on the 
moral that gentlemen make the best cave-men. Mr. 
Hornby considered a dug-out in the wilderness an ideal 
dwelling. True, the natives who shun the rigours and 
loneliness of the Barrens start from scratch, while these 
two started with hundreds of pounds worth of equipment. 
Still, in spite of that their wits were pitted against Nature 
all the time and their endurance sorely tested. They 
started from Edmonton, Canada’s northernmost city, on 
a long canoe and dog-sleigh journey northward; event- 
ually to dig themselves a hole in the heart of the Barrens, 
and to live in it like wolves, foraging for caribou all 
through the long winter-night. Most of Captain Bullock’s 
scientific equipment was left at the first camp, for 
Hornby, the dominating spirit, was only interested in the 
day-to-day struggle to keep alive in a wilderness of snow 
and ice. Hornby struck his companion as a boy, and a 
paragon in respect of the physical courage and endurance 
boys value so highly. The scraps of conversation between 
them preserved bear out this estimate. In spite of 
their simple-minded differences of opinion their relations 
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were amazingly amiable during the long months of 
hibernation and the wearisome trek to Baker Lake, which 
they reached when Spring came. They nearly starved; 
they lost their dogs; but they saw the black-faced musk- 
ox which was supposed to be extinct, and they travelled 
over regions that had probably never been traversed by 
white men. On September 26th, 1925, they paddled into 
the Baker Lake outpost, eighteen months after they had 
left Edmonton, gaunt, half-starved, black from snow- 
glare. Hornby found the comforts of his first night in 
comparative civilization cramping. He wanted to organize 
a trip then and there to go back into the Barrens next 
winter. Captain Bullock, though fascinated by Hornby’s 
energy and fearlessness, refused. We are told that Jack 
Hornby and Christian, his nephew, who was barely out 
of his teens, and Second-Lieut. Adlard of the Air Force, 
entered the Barrens again in 1926. In the Spring of 1927 
they all died of starvation, as the great caribou migration, 
which had awed as well as fed Bullock and Hornby, failed 
Hornby this time. He died first, deliberately starving 
himself to save his rations for the young men, living up to 
his creed: ‘Men must know how to starve properly.’ 


Christina Rossetti: A Study, by Fredegond Shove. (Cambridge 
University Press. 5s.) In a modest, almost apologetic Fore- 
word Mrs. Shove speaks of her own ‘very slight observa- 
tions’, and again of ‘this slight attempt at a recognition 
of Christina Rossetti’s qualities as woman and as poet’; 
indeed, we feel that so great is her reverence and en- 
thusiasm for the subject of her study that it prevents her 
at times from being properly critical. For example, in- 
sisting quite rightly on Christina Rossetti’s music, Mrs. 
Shove claims that ‘if music be the test, she comes out (at 
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her best) ahead of Tennyson himself, complete as was his 

mastery of the science of prosody’. This is nonsense. The 

point is, surely, that Tennyson’s was a different music. Also, 

extolling the pieces in Szmg Song she makes the reader of 
them exclaim, ‘yet I believe it would be easier to write 

one of Keats’ Odes, or even Milton’s, than one of these’. 

Hyperbole. Yet apart from these exaggerations, Mrs. . 
Shove’s worship of her poetess does enable her to make 

clearer, from even an esthetic point of view, theimportance 

of Christina Rossetti’s passionate (if narrowing) religious 

creed, and her tenderness in the face of God’s creation. 

She can grow eloquent in appreciation, as when she writes: 

“She (Christina Rossetti) was like Saint Teresa of Avila, 

an artist caught and enraptured in the starry chains of 
her heavenly adventure.’ This study must have been a 

labour of love, and it has merits which other studies of 
her have not, due to the critic in this case sympathizing 

with the religious inspiration of the poet. 


A Farewell to India, by Edward Thompson. (Benn. 7s. 6d. 
net.) Mr. Edward Thompson has written a number of 
books about India, and this one has a roundness and 
completeness about it which suggests completedness. 

The hero of this book, so far as it can be said to 
have a hero rather than atmosphere, is the Vice- 
Principal of a mixed Hindu-Moslem college in Bengal, 
founded upon Christian money. 

Perhaps I am biassed, for I have had the doubtful 
honour of calling myself the Principal of a mixed Hindu- 
Moslem college, and it was perhaps needlessly that I was 
taught to fear the Christian foundations in India, for ob- 
viously we made no better show of our ‘free’ institutions. 

At any rate, I fear the mystic European dealing with 
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the problems of ‘mysterious’ India; but here again I fear 
him only because he is so rare a type that he is out of step 
with the rest of the overworked, nervously exhausted 
men who try to govern India with a revolver or two some- 
where in their bungalows and, on the whole, an amazing 
indiscretion in admitting even the existence of these 
weapons. 

But the hero of this book, besides being a missionary, is 
also definitely a mystic, with unusual, if laudable, sym- 
pathies; yet even this would be all very well if Mr. 
Thompson used these ‘sympathies’ to make an opening 
for a view of Indian culture or a tale of a fragment of the 
wisdom of the Vedas; but no. Mr. Thompson’s book is 
about Anglo-Indians, but it is thus, necessarily about so 
very small a minority of the Anglo-Saxons in India. He 
describes this minority charmingly, but with what at 
times is very near to sentimentality and in a way probably 
only wholly comprehensible to that minority itself. 

Anyway, the background of Indian rains and the 
jungle is authentic, and the men who move about before 
that background do somehow manage to seem just on 
this side of sanity, and, if this convey to the English 
reader, unused to conditions in India, some idea of the 
nervous tension of official and semi-official life, then the 
book, by whatever means, will somehow have succeeded. 

On the whole, I think that this will be the effect of the 
book, and that, therefore, it does succeed, and I welcome 
it with thanks as a book which may secure some sym- 
pathy for the most unlucky men in our Empire, those 
white-skinned sons of Thor whose duty it is to go out to 
keep order before the shrines of Siva. 


In Out of Soundings (Heinemann. 6s.) wearegivena mixture 
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of essays, stories, and literary notes. From the story, 
with which the book opens, of the brown owl who lived 
on friendly, but not too intimate, terms with humans and 
who once met Hardy and exchanged thoughts but, 
unfortunately, not speech with him, through stories of the 
East, shrewd comments on Elizabethan sea-dogs, and the 
even shrewder comparison between music halls and 
talkies with its delightful appreciation of Marie Lloyd, to 
such eerie subtlety as the story entitled ‘The Changeling’, 
such delicate intimations of mortality as ‘The Turn of 
the Tide’, and such true homage as the tribute to Hardy 
which closes the book, Mr. Tomlinson never loosens his 
grip on our attention. One of the best of the literary 
essays is that which adds a footnote to the war books, and 
in which Mr. Tomlinson recites again his war creed and 
acclaims the unofficial historians of the war, the men who 
suffered and knew and have told the truth so far as the 
truth may be told. Perhaps the best of these notes is that 
on Edmund Blunden’s ‘Undertones’, in which he de- 
scribes Mr. Blunden as talking over his hearers’ shoulders 
to listeners beyond who laugh. 


Vagabonds, by Knut Hamsun. Translated by Eugene Gay- 
Tifft. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) Edevart is a fisher boy, strong, good- 
natured, not too clever: the eldest son, and a comfort to 
his family. He seems rather an ordinary lad. But his life is 
deflected by a roving impulse, and the example of 
August. August, an orphan and a sailor, dazzles the 
whole village for a while with his traveller’s tales and his 
gold teeth, and beguiles Edevart for ever from the trodden 
path. August’s brain teems with money-making devices, 
all on the grandest scale: he is continually on the point of 
securing, for himself or other people, an enormous 
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fortune. In some of these schemes he enlists Edevart; they 
fail—or they succeed in part; if they succeed, the friends 
tire, and somehow or other the money vanishes. The 
young men part—Edevart pursues a rambling life on his 
own account, is skipper, pedlar, storekeeper, anything 
that turns up. They come together again—they part— 
and so on. Parallel with this life is unrolled the stable, 
monotonous life of the fishing village. For Edevart is not 
rootless like his companion; his affections are strong, and 
unusually tenacious. Old attachment draws him back 
again and again to his own people, and at last it seems 
that he will resign himself and settle down among them. 
Fate intervenes, however, using that very faithfulness to 
pull him away. The woman he loves is herselfa wanderer; 
she beckons, and he sets off once more. 

The author is not sentimental about what sentimental 
persons like to call the Wanderlust: he is even inclined to 
say with Carlyle, but less emphatically, ‘Blessed is he 
that continueth where he is’. He recognizes the dignity 
of the common round, the vulgarity of the ambitions that 
lure his ‘vagabonds’ away from it. Cheap city finery 
stands for the higher life to them; but still, visions of un- 
known Florida keep them awake at night. 

The story is quite loosely knit; it goes on from depth to 
depth rather than from point to point. It is a leisurely 
story, in spite of surface bustle; it has a calm organic 
development, which goes on almost unperceived. Or it is 
like a river: it starts out not too seriously, clattering along, 
humorous and brisk, but not impressive—a mere thread 
of water. But almost imperceptibly, as it flows on, it 
widens and deepens—it is a broad stream, and the image 
of life itself seems to look up from it. As though acquaint- 
ance, merely through being prolonged, had become 
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intimacy, Edevart and his village, and all these people, 
rounded, breathing, unpsychologized, begin to appear to 
us in their eternal aspect. The effect, because so unob- 
trusive, is extraordinarily profound. 

Vagabonds recalls that other story of a fishing village, 
The Malavoglias; and it is wonderful how much lighter in 
tone, how much more hopeful is the Norwegian scene; 
how much these northern peasants excel Verga’s in 
elasticity and an appearance, at least, of self-determina- 
tion. Knut Hamsun, like Verga, uses a colloquial idiom, 
half-way to dialect, one conjectures, as though the story 
were being told by a neighbour or successor of the actors 
in it. But in this translation the device is made a burden 
to the English reader, partly by sheer clumsiness, partly 
by an American rendering which awakes incongruous 
ideas. 


Silver Ley, by Adrian Bell. (Cobden-Sanderson. 75. 6d.) ‘This 
book shows Mr. Bell’s hero on his own farm. Soon after 
he had begun to work it, he was rather side-tracked by 
the descent of his family into the neighbourhood; he 
moved into their house, and the farm became little more 
than a pastime. But after six years of this easier life, he 
was left alone again; times, by then, were very bad, but 
hard work and hard living made it just possible for him 
to carry on. 

Of course, the setting is a great part of the real story. 
Everyone wants to read about farming, and the scenes 
and people it involves; so Mr. Bell assumes, and Szlver Ley 
reads like select passages from a diary worked into narra- 
tive. It is exceedingly well done: spare and quiet, with an 
eye to the detail that brings a scene to life, and a humour 
more telling because never stressed. The episodes of 
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which the book is built are those that stand out in the 
memory—unrelated very often, and with no great defer- 
ence paid to their duration in time. Years may be glided 
over in a page, and indeed one is now and then a little 
surprised to have got through so many. When the novelty 
of farming his own acres has worn off, the hero almost 
leaves off talking about it: thus the novel is no longer, 
what it seems about to be, the story of a farm: it has 
become the story of a young man in a farming neighbour- 
hood. Variety is obtained in this way, though one is not 
always grateful for it; one has to put up, for example, with 
the young man’s rather vague and spineless love affairs, 
which is a pity. The refined Emily Jarvis, that ‘flower 
among the yeomanry’, seems, to the rural amateur, a 
waste of space. 


Sir Francis Burdett and His Times (1770-1844), by W. M. 
Patterson. (Macmillan. 21s.) Disraeli’s verdict on Sir 
Francis Burdett was that he was the greatest gentlemen 
he ever knew. Mr. Patterson’s biography, as the late Lord 
Oxford pointed out, writing to the author before this life 
was completed, fills a gap in our chain of biographies. It 
proves to be not only a very interesting book but an 
entertaining one. In telling the story of Burdett’s life (he 
married the youngest daughter of Thomas Coutts the 
banker) the biographer was also able to tell the romantic 
story of Harriet Mellon, the actress, who was married 
first to old Coutts and afterwards to the Duke of St. 
Albans, also the surprising Stock Exchange scandal which 
led to the disgrace of that dashing sailor Lord Cochrane, 
afterwards honourably rehabilitated and buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Sir Francis Burdett belongs to that picturesque type, 
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the Radical aristocrat. Up to the Reform Bill he stood 
side by side with Cobbett, and at certain exciting mo- 
ments he was the most democratically popular man in 
England. The stormy scenes connected with his removal 
to the Tower, the hatred and fear which he excited as the 
enemy of his own class, are well described by Mr. Patter- 
son. After the Reform Bill he became what he was born, a 
Tory country gentleman. ‘Burdett, when he crossed to 
the Tory side in 1837, was reviled as an apostate from his 
original convictions. But the truth is that from the begin- 
ning to the end of his career he was a political free thinker. 
And that is why Disraeli found an analogy to his own 
career in that of Burdett. The first thing to grasp about 
Burdett is that he never was a Whig. He was a Tory 
Radical, but he never was a Whig. He went back for his 
principles to the reign of Queen Anne, when the Tories 
had stood for the Monarchy, the landed interest, the 
people, and to the opposition of the Whig war with 
France.’ He believed, as Cobbett also did, in ‘old’ agri- 
cultural England as it existed before the rise of the 
mercantile and funded interests. Like Cobbett, Burdett 
loathed the oligarchy which had usurped the power of 
both Crown and people. There was a strong and noble 
humanitarian vein in him. He protested against the cruel 
severity of punishments and, if the impoverished people 
had to be taxed to pay for the war, he was determined that 
the governing classes should give up their sinecures. Well, 
now he stands before us in all his generosity, ardour, and 
impetuosity. In spite of the commotions he inspired he was 
essentially a lightweight fighter. His fastidiousness was 
offended by those with whom he fought, and he was 
at home with those whom he attacked. This is the chronic 
predicament of rebel aristocrats. 
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To the Editor of Life and Letters. 


Sir.—While grateful for the length of Sir Arnold Wilson’s review of 
my book on India, I feel entitled to resent certain of his misconstruc- 
tions. I have put my cards on the table, given the exact dates of my 
stay in India in order to avoid any possible misconception as to its 
length, and pretended to no expert knowledge. Sir Arnold, neverthe- 
less, pretends to have discovered these limitations by his own acumen, 
thereby implying that I have tried to conceal them. Because I admit 
that I worked in a commercial office, he assumes that I was never out 
of it. Actually I travelled some 16,000 miles within the frontiers of 
India. He regrets, in the tone of a pained schoolmaster, that I did not 
broaden the basis of my observations, particularly of my fellows. But 
the point of my book, if it has one, is that its author was not con- 
sciously seeking political information, but had it thrust upon him by 
everyday experience. I have said in my opening paragraph: ‘The 
reader must himself assess the value of my experiences, and of the 
deductions I draw from them.’ Could I say more? 

If Sir Arnold Wilson were to put his cards on the table, as I have 
done, it would probably transpire that he is as ignorant of English 
life in the Presidency towns as I am of it on the North West frontier. 
He says that I justify my attitude towards the English in India on the 
ground that these towns ‘set the tone of English thought and manners 
in India’. This is a minor consideration. My chief argument is that 
since these towns are the main centres of Indian education, it is 
there that the Westernised Indian mainly observes the Englishman, 
thus observing him at his worst. Sir Arnold wonders in what circles 
I moved: I delight, he avers, in quoting insulting remarks made by 
English about Indians. I do not delight: I deplore. But since I heard 
such remarks uttered in all circles all over India, I feel justified in 
recording a proportion of them. To say that they ‘would in many 
commercial firms entail the severest reprimand’ is unfortunately not 
true. 

In reproaching me for an attitude towards the princes which is the 
antithesis of that which I seek to inculcate into my countrymen, Sir 
Arnold confuses my innocuous laughter with the attitude of racial 
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contempt. A princely conversation which I quote ‘does not ring 

true’ to him. Be that as it may, I repeat it as spoken and as typical of 
many others. He calls my reference to Hindustani ‘as the imperative 

dialect habitually employed towards servants’ puerile. So it would 

be, were it a reference to Hindustani; actually I was speaking of that 

extraordinary collection of utterances by which those who have no 

time to learn the language as a language manage to communicate 

with their households. He indicts my ten pages’ denunciation of the 

Daily Mail and other English publicists as ‘ disproportionate to a book | 
which purports to record impressions gained in India’. If there was 

one impression I gained in India more strongly than any other, it 

was the lamentable incomprehension of reality exhibited by these 

remote thunders from England. Indeed, it was their continued and 

calculated mendacity that spurred me to write the book at all. Sir 

Arnold compares my impressions of India with those of a new boy at 

school out of sympathy with his companions. This metaphor I wel- 

come. New boys are sometimes right, and sometimes succeed in 

preserving their common sense against the assaults of the herd. J am 

also glad to learn that I am mistaken in complaining of the ‘lack of 
first-class works on Indian history, philosophy, art, and architecture’. 

But I should be gladder still to learn what books Sir Arnold has in 

mind to fill the deficiency. 

Finally, Sir Arnold Wilson winds up his review by a long expo- 
sition of the theory of racial individuality, with which I find myself 
in complete agreement. As this is a subject on which I have not 
touched, its only relevance is its unfairness, since it implies that I 
have disputed the theory. I am concerned not with the maintenance 
of racial individuality but with racial estrangement, and I ask 
whether one must necessarily breed the other. This question, which 
is the key to the whole Indian problem, Sir Arnold conveniently 
ignores, exhuming, instead, a couple of dubious red herrings from 
the classics in order to prove that I was wrong in dating the advent 
of the racial superiority theory from the Mutiny. I was wrong to some 
extent, for it really began with Lord Cornwallis in 1793. But it did 
not exist in its present form during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century, and the fact that Horace thought it a pity that Roman 
soldiers should have married Parthian wives in the year 53 B.c. will 
not alter the truth of this statement. 
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Let me ask Sir Arnold Wilson a question. Because the Englishman 
feels himself to be, and possibly is, a superior human type to the 
Indian, is that a reason entitling the Englishman to promote rather 
‘than eliminate friction between himself and those he rules by un- 
ceasing and blatant insistence on the shibboleths of the colour bar? 
The existence of this feeling, and of that of racial difference and 
individuality, must necessarily create a wall between the two races. 
But should not this wall consist of the reserved consideration and 
good manners which we of the dominant civilization can well afford to 
dispense towards those less fortunate peoples who are now obliged to 
digest that civilization wholesale and are suffering from an acute 
inferiority complex as a result? Surely Sir Arnold Wilson will answer 
yes. He expresses a hope that I may revisit India under more favour- 
able auspices. I should like to take him with me incognito, and intro- 
duce him to the Presidency towns.—I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


ROBERT BYRON 


21 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 July t0 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


E. M. FORSTER 


VOLTAIRE’S LABORATORY 


I. HOW THEY WEIGHED FIRE 


During the spring of 1737 the iron foundries in a remote 
district of Lorraine were often visited by a thin middle- 
aged man with a notebook. He would weigh out two 
pounds of iron, have them heated till they were red hot, 
and then weigh them again. He repeated the experiment, 
increasing the amount until he had weighed up to a 
thousand pounds. Three cauldrons were next prepared 
under his directions, they were placed on scales, so that 
their weight could be estimated, and then molten metal 
was poured into them from the furnace, a hundred pounds 
into the first cauldron, thirty-five pounds into the second, 
twenty-five into the third, and when the cauldrons were 
cold the mass was weighed again. As the title of my article 
suggests, the thin, middle-aged man is Voltaire, but what 
on earth is he doing in an iron foundry? Wait a minute. 
Here comes a still more remarkable figure. 

The newcomer is a lady of about thirty, with a long 
thin face, a commanding nose, and greenish eyes. Her 
appearance is masculine but not mannish; in spite of her 
earnest mien she is gay and charming, she dresses well, 
and is very kind-hearted. It will be easy to make funofher. 
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For she, too, holds a notebook in her hand, in which she 
enters the weights of the hot and cold iron. She is quite as 
keen as Voltaire, and even more serious. She has taken up 
science, not because it is fashionable and brings her into 
contact with celebrities, but because she hopes to dis- 
cover the nature of the universe. Facts, facts! A theory 
may come later—if there is one. She gives up acting, 
dancing, games, in order to do experiments. Voltaire calls 
her ‘divine Emilie’. She is his mistress, Madame du 
Chatelet, and she owns Cirey, the great house where he is 
stopping. 

On returning to Cirey, the investigators separate, and 
Voltaire goes to his own suite, which contains halfa dozen 
ground-floorrooms, beautifully furnished; passing through 
a tiny antechamber, and a bedroom of crimson velvet, he 
comes to the long gallery, and sits down there. The long 
gallery is lacquered in yellow, with panels of Indian paper; 
it is ornamented with statues, one of which, a statue of 
Love, conceals the stove; there are cupboards full of 
books and scientific instruments; there are windows open- 
ing into the garden or on to the chapel—so that without 
disturbing himself too much he can hear Mass. At the end 
is a camera obscura and another room, not yet in order. 
Voltaire drinks a cup of coffee. Establishing himself at a 
superb writing-desk, he takes up his pen in despair. For 
he is going in for a prize competition on the subject of the 
Nature and Propagation of Fire, and he has been unable 
to find out whether fire weighs anything. Since fire is an 
element, one expects it to weigh something, yet the hot 
iron at the foundry was only occasionally heavier than 
the cold: sometimes it was the same weight, and some- 
times actually lighter. Nor is this all: other problems 
connected with fire are equally obscure. If he shuts up 
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burning coals in a metal box, sometimes they continue to 
burn, at other times they go out. Ifhe prepares sections of 
little trees and places them on a red-hot surface, the time 
in which they are reduced to ashes varies considerably, 
although they are of exactly the same thickness and size, 
and even come from the same plantation. ‘I then repeated 
this experiment with vegetables’; but the vegetables 
burned unevenly too. An experiment with objects painted 
different colours had been more satisfactory: black 
objects got hot quicker than green ones, yellow than 
white; but even here there were exceptions, and all he 
can do is to add to the Laws of Fire a supplementary law 
to the effect that they do not always work. 

‘My dear Abbé, we are surrounded by uncertainties,’ 
he writes to his agent in Paris. ‘To discover the least scrap 
of truth entails endless labour’, and he implores the Abbé 
to inquire of people who are likely to know whether fire 
really does weigh anything; also whether a burning glass 
has a normal effect on objects in a vacuum; also, is it true 
that Persian naptha of the best quality flames under 
water; also he wants writing paper of various sizes, sealing 
wax, an astrolabe, two globes on stands, thermometers, 
barometers, earthenware pans, retorts, crucibles; also a 
complete sportsman’s outfit—gun, costume; also face- 
powder, hair-powder, scent, nail-scissors, sponges, two 
very large pots of orange-flower pomatum; also a young 
priest who will officiate in the chapel, and knows a little 
chemistry besides; and a young mathematician who 
knows astronomy; also he does not want the publications 
of the French Academy, but the publications of the 
Academy of Sciences: the good Abbé has confused the 
two institutions, and sent the wrong volumes, so that 
Voltaire feels like the man who ordered eighteen swans 
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for his ornamental water, and received eighteen monkeys 
by mistake; also—also—the lists of wants roll on; what, 
meantime, is Madame du Chatelet doing at her end of 
the house? 

She, too, is entering for the prize competition on the 
Nature and Propagation of Fire, but she has not told her 
lover this. It is to be a surprise. An indefatigable inquirer, 
she has visited foundries and scorched vegetables until 
she is left with very little time for the actual writing, and 
has to dip her hand constantly in cold water, it aches so. 
Her suite is even more gorgeous than his: everything 
matches in blue and yellow, down to the little dog’s 
basket, the bed is covered with blue satin, Veroneses and 
Watteaus adorn the walls, her writing table, inlaid with 
amber, was the gift of Prince Frederick of Prussia, her 
bathroom is tiled, and paved with marble, the chandeliers 
are exquisite, a looking-glass door leads from the bedroom 
into the library. Far into the night she writes; so does 
Voltaire; and between them slumbers the dilapidated 
central portion of the house, possibly occupied by her 
husband. 

Life at Cirey was certainly comic, but before we have 
our good laugh at it we had better remind ourselves that 
Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet were abreast of their 
age, and their science relatively no more absurd than our 
own—indeed, it may well prove to be less absurd, for they 
were highly intelligent. We find them funny because we 
know more, but if we patronize them for not knowing 
more it is we who become funny. For example, their diffi- 
culties over fire were shared by all their contemporaries. 
Chemistry now informs us that fire is not an element, but 
a state through which bodies are passing, and which is 
likely to be accompanied by certain reactions: under 
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some conditions, when they are heated, they give out 
gas, and so get lighter; under other conditions they 
generate solid oxide, and so get heavier. In a hundred 
years time chemistry will inform us of something else. 
The eighteenth century had not discovered even what 
we know, so the experiments at the foundry seemed to 
give contradictory results. Moreover, the apparatus was 
hopelessly inaccurate; however good a pendulum clock 
the Abbé sent from Paris, and however carefully he 
packed it, it still could not record the exact times two 
cauliflowers took to burn. ‘My dear Abbé, we are sur- 
rounded by uncertainties.’ The uncertainties thrilled him, 
he dashed hither and thither to put them right and took 
genuine pleasure in the complexity of the universe. 

It has been well said that Voltaire is not a journalist 
but a newspaper. Every sort of activity gets mentioned in 
his columns. The literary side is strongest, but science 
jottings constantly appear, and first become prominent 
during his exile in England. He picked up in England 
many scraps that moved his respect or mirth: inoculation; 
a woman who bore rabbits; an Irishman who saw 
worms through a microscope in mutton broth. But it was 
not until he returned to France and fell under Madame 
du ChAtelet’s influence that his interests concentrated. 
She inclined him to the subjects she herself had studied— 
that is to say to physics and to astronomy—and his chief 
scientific work, an exposition of Newton’s theory, was 
composed under her protection. He presented the theory 
accurately, criticized it intelligently, and has the undi- 
vided credit of introducing Newton to the French public. 
Orthodoxy was alarmed; it had invested in the whirl- 
winds of Descartes as a suitable basis for the physical 
universe, and resented the possibility of gravitation. On 
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account of gravitation, and on account of other laxities, 
which included an improper poem on Joan of Arc, Vol- 
taire kept away from Paris. He was not yet the very great 
Voltaire who quarrelled with Frederick the Great and 
avenged Calas. But he was a considerable figure, tra- 
gedian, poet, wit, philosopher, and nowsciencewas toplace 
her metallic wreath a little crookedly upon his brows. 

He and his hostess had arrived at Cirey earlier in that 
same year, 1737. They had driven by night and through 
the snow, and the wheel had come off the carriage on 
Voltaire’s side, so that Madame du Chatelet, her maid, 
and a quantity of luggage fell on him. At the same mo- 
ment, all the menservants fell off the box. It was long 
before the luggage, the maid, the mistress, and the great 
man could be progressively extracted, and he uttered a 
series of short, sharp shrieks. As so often happened, he 
was enjoying himself. Cushions were spread in the frozen 
road, and he and Madame du ChAatelet sat on them and 
pointed out to one another the glories of the night sky. 
“The stars shone brilliantly,’ one of their servants writes. 
‘Not a tree, not a house disturbed the expanse of the 
horizon. M. de Voltaire and Madame du ChAatelet were 
in ecstacies: wrapped in furs, they discussed the nature 
and the orbits of the stars and their destination in space 
while their teeth chattered. If only they had a telescope, 
their joy would have been complete.’ There they sat, 
half laughing and wholly serious, until the carriage could 
be repaired and take them on to their home. 

When they got there, they evolved a routine which both 
impressed and annoyed their visitors. They took them- 
selves seriously, in which they were fully justified, and 
they were obliged to organize their work, or it would not 
have got done. Eleven in the morning and nine at night 
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were the only hours in the twenty-four when they were 
certain to be visible. At eleven there was coffee in Vol- 
taire’s gallery; in the evening came the great event— 
supper—occasionally marred by a quarrel. After supper, 
if all had gone well, Voltaire showed the magic lantern, 
or directed a telescope at the moon, or played tricks with 
prisms, being screamingly funny all the time, or read 
Joan of Arc aloud in the marble bathroom, or had plays 
performed in a barn. Science was much discussed, also 
religion; at no time of his life was he either an atheist or 
an agnostic, he believed firmly in God, provided God is 
given nothing to do, and he always insisted that physics 
must rest upon metaphysics, and that metaphysics is 
divine. When the party broke up, they retired to their 
work, and somewhere or other in the house, well looked 
after but seldom seen, slept her little boy. The variety, the 
vigour of Cirey is most impressive; the imagination flits 
from room to room until it wearies, and fails even to 
reach the huge woods which shut in the domain, and the 
peasants whose labour supported it. What stands out in 
the end is the laboratory work. That the experiments 
were primitive, ill-directed, and unsuccessful, did not 
trouble the investigators, and need not trouble us if we 
understand what they felt: they saw a new world opening 
in every direction and asking to be interpreted. 
Madame du ChAatelet was certainly a most remarkable 
creature—tiresome, but not too tiresome, and therefore 
an ideal mate for a very tiresome man. ‘ Venus-Newton’ 
Frederick of Prussia calls her, while Madame du Deffand 
insinuates that she was only Newton because she could 
not be Venus, and also accuses her of spending more on 
her dresses than on her underthings—gravest of charges 
that one woman of quality can bring against another. 
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Voltaire adored her. She irritated him, but he also irri- 
tated her, which he enjoyed doing, and they were too 
affectionate and gay tosubside into sourness. The relation- 
ship between them is very odd: it included emotion, 
and lasted twelve years, yet it cannot be classed among 
famous love affairs. He was not a lover—he had all the 
ingredients that make up love, such as tenderness, pity, 
lust, selfishness, unselfishness, but they never combined: 
he was a chemical experiment, which, if love be the 
desired result, may be said to have failed. Madame du 
Chatelet was more normal, and it was she in the end who 
tired of the liaison, or rather tried for an additional one 
which ended in a ghastly catastrophe. With their tragedy 
I am not concerned here: at the moment I visualize them 
they were wholly in accord, and in accord with her hus- 
band, and now that the eighteenth century is no longer 
here to sneer or the nineteenth century to lecture, they 
are perhaps coming into their own. What kept them to- 
gether was their interest in outside things—science, the 
drama, philosophy, art. They can never have said—at 
least I cannot imagine them ever saying—‘ What is this? 
What has brought us so close? We had better not inquire, 
lest it vanish away’. ‘They were held by their common 
interests, and so the nerve-storms that occasionally swept 
over them left no wreckage behind. 

Neither he nor she obtained the prize for the Nature and 
Propagation of Fire. The judges complimented him on 
being a poet and her on being a lady, but appear to have 
been slightly shocked by the number of facts they men- 
tioned, and divided the prize between three other compe- 
titors, who confined themselves to theory. In the opinion 
of modern authorities, the award ought to have been made 
to Madame du Chatelet: her essay is much the best. 
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II. TROUBLESOME MOLLUSCS 


Thirty years have passed, and Voltaire, now at the height 
of his fame, holds a pair of scissors in one hand and a slug 
in the other. Let me repeat: in the one hand he holds a 
large brown slug, and in the other a pair of scissors. The 
slug is of Swiss extraction, and comes off one of his estates, 
where it has been eating the lettuces. Ecrasez l’infame? 
But no: he reserves it for another purpose. Looking into 
its face, he surveys the gloomy unresponsive snout which 
is all a slug offers, he compares it with the face of a snail, 
so much more piquant, and both with the face of a man. 
All three are different, but all are faces, and he does not 
know whether he trembles at the edge of a great dis- 
covery or of a joke. Beneath him are the blue waters of 
the Lake Leman, beyond them the walls of Mont Blanc, 
he stands with one foot in Genevan territory to escape 
the French, and the other in France, to be safe from the 
Swiss. He stands triumphant, all his possessions are 
around him, thousands of his trees grow, his contented 
peasantry work, his invalid cousin dozes, the bells of the 
church he built chime—and he cuts off the slug’s head. 
His niece, Madame Denis, keeps house for him now—or 
rather houses, for he possesses three. Awkward and torpid, 
Madame Denis holds at bay the ambassadors, savants, 
mountebanks, princesses, who have come from all over 
Europe to see her uncle. He is researching, he must not be 
disturbed. The scissors approach again, and a second slug 
is decapitated, and a third, until there are twelve. Nor 
does this conclude the gruesome tale: in a box hard by 
seethes a clot of headless snails. Voltaire surveys his vic- 
tims with affability. He does not like the slugs much, but 
has great sympathy with the snails, he finds their courtships 
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gallant if curious, their contours intelligent, and their 
taste delightful. Nevertheless, he continues to snip off 
their heads. It is Science. He is trying to find out whether 
heads grow again. 

Once more, the results are conflicting. As in the case of 
fire, it is as if all nature combines to conceal the truth. 
Slugs behave differently to snails, which might be ex- 
pected, but they also behave differently among them- 
selves. All molluscs lack earnestness of purpose, so to 
speak—sometimes they die when their heads are re- 
moved, sometimes they grow fresh heads and live, some- 
times they live without heads. Voltaire is delighted, but 
puzzled. On the whole, slugs grow new heads, snails don’t; 
though snails when mutilated merely between the horns 
repair the damage more frequently than do slugs whose 
heads have been removed entirely. What may we deduce 
from this? Well—not much, and at the end of one of his 
solemn works (his Questions on the Encyclopedia) he sud- 
denly exclaims ‘Retraction! I retract the scissors with 
which I cut off the snails’ heads’. For they had grown in 
1772 but not in 1773, and what can one build on such 
creatures? He can only say that Nature is always admir- 
able, and that what we call ‘Nature’ is really an art that 
we have not yet understood. ‘All is art, from the Zodiac 
down to my snails.’ 

To retract and to relinquish are, however, different 
things, and Voltaire had the happy idea of turning his 
failures into a joke, and fathering them on the unfortunate 
clergy. He invents a charming monk, Pére |’Escarbotier, 
who is also a cook, and causes him to pour out his diffi- 
culties to Pére Elie, who is a Doctor in Theology in 
another convent. The correspondence between the two is 
superb. ‘People used only to talk about Jesuits, but now 
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they are completely occupied with snails,’ begins Pére 
l’Escarbotier with modest pride, and he goes on to de- 
scribe his own inconclusive experiments in the kitchen; he 
has often mentioned them in his sermons: ‘I could com- 
pare certain of my snails only to Saint Denis, who, after 
his head had been cut off, carried it tenderly for six miles 
in his arms’. Pére Elie receives this miracle in silence. In a 
second letter the reverend cook asks what, when the heads 
are cut off, happens to the souls. He replies to this readily 
enough: the question is simple, though it requires a 
different answer in the case of snails and of slugs, for the 
souls of snails are in their heads, but slugs have their 
souls anywhere. But a third letter, raising the question 
of a ‘vital germ’, from which all species have devel- 
oped, elicits a sharp rebuke; Pére Elie reminds Pére 
lEscarbotier that ‘corruption is the mother of all things’ 
and warns him against heretical speculations which lead 
to no good. ‘ Adieu!’ he concludes, on a kinder note. ‘May 
the snails who are set beneath you and the insects who 
accompany you ever bless your reverence.’ And there is a 
further conclusion as from the pen of Voltaire himself: 
‘we must marvel and be silent’. Gaily and charmingly he 
has turned his foolish scientific experiments into a humor- 
ous pamphlet: he has begun as a goose and ended as a 
mocking bird. 

Since Madame de ChAtelet’s death he had taken 
science less seriously. He had never married, and his 
niece urged him towards the drama, if anywhere, for she 
enjoyed acting. Now and then the old ardour would 
break out: he would wonder whether Hannibal had 
really dissolved the Alps with hot vinegar, as the historian 
Livy reports, so he heated some vinegar and poured it on 
a piece of Mont Blanc. As soon as Mont Blanc adequately 
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cracked, his mind was at rest, and he went on to other 
matters. The fact is that his seriousness was taking another 
direction: all his wit and wisdom were being marshalled 
for his struggle against the Church. He believed in God, 
he even built a church: but he loathed the Church, and 
the depth of his hatred appears in the extraordinary diffi- 
culties into which he got over sea-shells. 

Sea-shells do not, to the outsider, seem more trouble- 
some than other molluscs, but Voltaire regarded them 
from a very special point of view: they were traitors, who 
attempted to demonstrate the truth of revealed religion 
instead of advancing the cause of Liberty, as natural 
objects should. Had they remained in the sea, all would 
have been well, but straying from their proper ele- 
ment they appeared in large heaps in the middle of 
Touraine and elsewhere, or in fossil forms, or on the tops 
of mountains. Why, you may ask, did this disconcert 
Voltaire? Why, because it suggested that they had been 
left when the waters of the Flood subsided, so that 
Genesis was true. He could not allow this, and he set out 
with his usual energy and ingenuity to put shells in their 
places. He had not been trained by the Jesuits for nothing, 
and the arguments he brought forward are rather too 
conclusive to be convincing. 

In the first place, he argued that the shells in question 
are not from the sea at all, but are either the shells of 
fresh-water oysters or the property of his old friends the 
snails. “In a rainy year, there are more snails in a space 
of thirty miles than there are men in the whole earth’, 
and this being so, the deposits in Touraine and elsewhere 
can be easily accounted for. Then he argues that the shells 
were engendered spontaneously in the earth, ‘and grew 
just as stones do’. A correspondent of his, a gentleman 
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who had property near Chinon, had actually watched 
empty shells growing; twice in eighty years a heavy crop 
had been produced, they were microscopic at first, and 
gradually swelled and stuck against one another until 
they formed a soft stone, suitable for building; there were 
five or six species of these empty shells, and since the 
tenants and neighbours of the gentleman had seen them 
too, doubt was impossible. Indeed, we can all of us watch 
the process for ourselves, for the reason that the so-called 
Ammonite fossils vary in size: the curves of their spirals 
must obviously increase the longer they lie in the earth. 
And, finally, let us grant, for the sake of argument, that 
all the above arguments are false, and that the shells 
which have given such support to superstition really did 
originate in the sea. No matter—all is not lost: they can 
still be accounted for in three ways. Firstly, since so 
many of them are cockles, they may have dropped from 
the hats of Palmers who were going to the shrine of St. 
James at Compostella in the Middle Ages. Secondly, 
since so many are edible, they may be the debris of picnic 
parties. And thirdly, since so many of them are different, 
they may have come from the collections of dead concho- 
logists. To this last argument—which leaves us almost 
more breathless than its companions—Voltaire returns 
more than once. He was vexed by the bones of a reindeer 
and of a hippopotamus which were found near Etampes. 
‘Are we to conclude from this,’ he asks, ‘that the Nile and 
Lapland once shared the Orleans-Paris road?’ Surely, it is 
simpler to suppose that the bones once adorned the 
cabinet of a connoisseur! 

His anxiety over shells led him even further than we 
should expect. He feared that if once a flood was admitted 
Noah’s ark would come sailing in, and consequently had 
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to ridicule all theories of the universe that emphasized 
water. There was the fish Oannes, who came out of the 
Euphrates to preach to the Babylonians. There was 
Thales, who thought that the stars lived on mist. There 
was Buffon, who ascribes mountains to the action of 
waves. There was Maillet, who deduced from a heap of 
shells at Cairo that Egypt had once been under the sea 
and the Egyptians fish. Voltaire mocks them all indis- 
criminately. ‘In spite of the present passion for genea- 
logies, there are not many people who would claim descent 
from a turbot or a cod.’ Then the coral insects strike his 
eye, and seeing that they may give trouble he makes short 
work of their claims. They must not be allowed to build 
coral reefs, or the land will appear once to have been 
under the sea. ‘Certainly, one does find little insects in 
coral, but where does one not find little insects? Old walls 
are full of them, but no one supposes that they build the 
old walls. So is old cheese—but no one argues that the 
cheese has been made by the mites.’ One way and another, 
the sea is prevented from encroaching on human destiny; 
not even in the name of science may it cover the earth, 
lest when the waters decrease Mount Ararat should 
appear and our race again enter into bondage. Voltaire’s 
attitude here is, in a cruder form, the attitude of certain 
unorthodox people to-day, who are disquieted by the 
work of Eddington and Jeans, because of the support for 
Christianity that may be extracted from it. He hated 
religion, having witnessed the misery it caused, and he 
was not detached enough to admit that because a thing is 
baneful it is not necessarily untrue. Indeed, he was not 
detached at all, and if we think he was we misread both 
him and his age; he loved freedom, not truth, so that 
when the coral insects appeared to be helping the Jesuits 
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he used casuistry to discredit them. Never, never, if he 
could help it, should Noah’s ark sail over the world again. 
And if he had lived to-day, and been told that in the 
opinion of many biologists all life, including human life, 
had a marine or inter-tidal origin, he would once more 
bring up his armoury and produce arguments, which, 
alas! we should no longer find devastating. For Voltaire, 
to-day, would seem a much smaller figure than he was in 
the eighteenth century: we should admire his personality, 
fear his tongue, and adore his short stories, but dismiss 
his ‘serious’ utterances as journalism. 

Probably he could have been an eminent scientist if he 
liked—he was intelligent enough for anything, and while 
he was under Madame du ChAtelet’s influence he showed 
powers of application: his treatise on Newton proves this. 
But after her death he became desultory and a tease; his 
mistrust of theories led him to the theory that other 
people’s conclusions must be wrong. He was hampered 
by his need of fun; both scientists and their pursuits can 
be irresistibly amusing, and Voltaire was not the man to 
check his own mirth. He came, he saw, he laughed, and 
the slugs and snails that might have led a serious anato- 
mist towards the discovery of the pharyngal ring, sug- 
gested instead a correspondence between two comic 
monks. 

Nevertheless, he did science one good turn: he im- 
pressed the general public with her importance. This is 
all that a literary man can do for science, and perhaps 
only a literary man can do it. The expert scientist is too 
conscious of the difficulties of his subject; he knows that 
he can only communicate his discoveries to us by simpli- 
fying and therefore falsifying them, and that even when 


he can state a fact correctly we receive it incorrectly, 
B 
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because we cannot relate it to the thousands of other facts 
relevant. The literary man has no such misgivings. His 
imagination is touched by the infinite variety of the 
natural world; he reads books about it, skipping the 
statistics, he forgets most of what he does read, and per- 
haps he performs a few experiments in order to grasp the 
meaning of research. Then, in the course of his other 
activities, he writes about science, with a spurious 
lucidity that makes the expert smile. Spurious, but stimu- 
lating; the public does realize, from the remarks of such 
men as Lucretius, Voltaire, Charles Kingsley, Samuel 
Butler, Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mr. Gerald Heard, that 
something is happening. It does get a misty idea of the 
expanding empire of mankind. 


‘Certainly, one must admit that Nature is varied,’ 
said the traveller. 

“Yes, Nature is like a bed of flowers, where—— 

‘Oh, never mind the bed of flowers!’ 

‘She is,’ the secretary continued, ‘like an assemblage 
of blondes and of brunettes, whose tresses——’ 

‘Oh, bother the blondes and brunettes!’ 

“Well, she is like a picture gallery, where the 
features 

‘No, no; Nature is like Nature; why introduce 
similes?’ 

“To amuse you!’ the secretary replied. 

‘I don’t want to be amused,’ said the traveller; ‘I 
want to learn!’ 


| 


In this passage—it comes from his charming fantasy 
Micromegas—Voltaire neatly contrasts the literary man 
and the scientist. The literary man loves images, and as 
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soon as he has found a vivid one, his interest in the truth it 
is supposed to illustrate is apt to cease. But the scientist 
knows that Nature is Nature. Voltaire himself was liter- 
ary, yet he had enough sense of science to perceive his 
own limitations, and though he amuses us and is amused 
by hot iron and slugs, he has realized—perhaps through 
Madame du Chatelet—that the universe has not been 
created for our stylistic exercises. For what, then, has it 
been created? He cannot say: ‘cultiver son jardin’ is a 
reaction, not a reply. But he could ask the question, he 
could cause others to ask it, and if ‘popular interest in 
science’ has any importance (for my own part, I think it 
has immense importance), he must be honoured as an 
early popularizer. 
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THE BUBBLE REPUTATION 


A LECTURE 


All of us have been puzzled by the violent ups and downs 
of literary reputations. You have noticed how authors 
rise in favour, and how quickly, often, admiration of 
them declines; I have noticed that the desire of critics to 
praise them also varies erratically. The merits and defects 
of authors remain, of course, what they are, but whether 
it is their merits or their shortcomings which strike us 
seems to depend upon causes which often have little, or 
nothing, to do with literature. This seems to me a good 
subject to discuss. It is a corridor subject on to which 
many doors of thought open. In case I sometimes wander 
from the point, I will state at the outset what I intend 
shall be the main drift of my discourse. 

I propose to examine that enthusiasm for books and 
authors which over a short period we call literary fashion 
and over a long one we call fame, and to inquire what 
value both fashion and fame have as criterions of merit. 

Now, there are two kinds of fluctuations of taste: those 
of a decade or less, and those which occur at longer inter- 
vals and mark the passage from one generation to 
another. There are also fluctuations which stand in the 
same relation to both these lesser ones as the tide does to 
waves: these longer ones are called, in literary history, 
periods—the Elizabethan period, the Eighteenth Century, 
neo-Classical period, the Romantic period, and so forth. 
But, although these fluctuations differ from briefer ones 
in importance and in persistence, in their nature they 
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resemble them. For some reason, or reasons, certain 
qualities in literature cease to appeal to men’s imagina- 
tions and others begin to appeal instead, with the result 
that the reputations of particular authors go up and 
down. 

I propose to examine this phenomenon first on the 
smallest scale, its manifestation in those brief fits of 
fashion, those little subsiding and rising crestlets of fame, 
which leave the general drift or appreciation or neglect 
unaltered. Let us first see how a reputation starts. 

Authors are discovered by the passionate few. It is an 
honour to be the first to discover merit. Next to the 
triumph of writing a good book or a good poem—though, 
of course, a long, long way behind it—comes, perhaps, 
the satisfaction of recognizing one and convincing others 
of its merits. It is a feather in one’s cap to be the first to 
appreciate an author whom presently the world is going 
to think wonderful. Vanity is involved. Consequently, 
the moment any author is hailed as noteworthy by the 
few who are recognized as likely to know what is good, 
there is a rush to admire him on the part of people who 
have a strong desire to admire but little independence of 
judgement. Their numbers are again swollen by a class of 
reader who may be described as literary or artistic snobs. 

I call them snobs because they are chiefly influenced in 
their preferences by the amount of credit they imagine to 
be obtained from preferring this book to that, that author 
to this. The essence of snobbery is, after all, to admire, for 
the sake of being admired; to pay homage instinctively 
where homage leads to respect being paid to oneself. It 
is a side of human nature which is constantly brought to 
the notice of a literary editor. The social snob chooses his 
friends accordingly as they increase his own importance. 
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Literary snobbishness is largely responsible for those 
passing fluctuations, of which I am talking, in the reputa- 
tions of authors. It is, from its nature, necessarily fickle in 
its enthusiasms and exaggerated in the expression of them. 
It is one of the worst enemies of judgement and taste. Its 
subtle and destructive pervasiveness has been very clear to 
me and exasperating. Such snobs have introduced into the 
life of letters something of the excitement of politics or the 
Stock Exchange. Their temperaments are the workshops 
where the haloes, pedestals, animated busts, and ample, 
though not perhaps immensely lavish, royalties are 
manufactured. Only the initiative is never theirs. The 
diffidence of their separate judgements is as striking as the 
fervour of their collective admiration. Like Wordsworth’s 
cloud, they ‘move together if they move at all’. But, 
though it may safely be said that they never choose the 
recipient themselves, the glow, the glory of the sunburst 
which surrounds the figure of the literary traveller is 
nearly always their work. Sometimes, indeed, those rays 
are positively scorching, so that his reputation begins to 
wither even while it ripens; and the very critics who, at 
first, rejoiced to see fame following the pointing of their 
fingers turn uneasy at the sight of so much docility. Then, 
if the critics do not start blowing positively cold them- 
selves, they will, at any rate, begin to remind the literary 
snobs that their beneficent rays might be a little more 
evenly distributed. For this is one of their great faults: 
they will exalt the chosen one to a pitch past bearing to 
those who compare and remember. Their enthusiasm 
inevitably provokes a critical reaction, and with it round 
again they veer themselves. 

I do not blame them; they can’t help it. Still, it is hard 
on the literary traveller, who has discarded his cloak to 
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bask in adulation, that while he is, perhaps, actually mop- 
ping a grateful brow and murmuring, ‘Too kind, too 
kind’, the sun should suddenly go in; and, from a blacken- 
ing east, a chill should strike him. No wonder if he then 
grows suspicious and mutters darkly of conspiracies 
against him. Who can stand his reputation being blown 
out and burst like a paper bag, unless he knows such 
people for the flibbertigibbets that they are? 

Their enthusiasms, their salaams, their acrobatic 
prostrations, their chops and changes, have made me feel 
very old, older than my years. It is not natural that I 
should have seen quite so many reputations flourish and 
fade: I am not approaching my ninetieth year. And it is 
not that these fickle enthusiasts made a series of hasty 
blunders which they have had, as hastily, to retrieve. No, 
their enthusiasms (thanks to a few good guides) have 
been, though excessive, well directed: Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, Ruskin, Swinburne, Meredith, Henry James, and 
Thomas Hardy are worthy of great admiration. 

Yet to hear recent talk about Tennyson one would 
think he never wrote a better line than 


The little town 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 


Meredith, whose heightened reflection of the beauty and 
courage of life threw, not so long ago, older novelists in 
the shade, was made, before he died, the Grand Old Man 
of English letters. But now? Away with him. Ruskin and 
his magnificent prose? Away with him. Carlyle? A master 
of pen-craft if ever there was one—away with him. 
Swinburne, who once made judgements reel with his 
winding, surging melodies? Away with him. 

You have met perhaps in life emotionally poor natures 
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who have only sufficient stock of amity for one friend at 
a time; who, in order to make a new friend, must drop an 
old one. They are never sane judges of human nature. 
Literary snobs resemble them. Their minds are like little 
buckets which must be emptied before they can be filled 
with enthusiasm, and they spend their lives running 
backwards and forwards from the well to the sink. 
Talking to some friends of mine in this fashion, whose 
rapid revulsions and temporary admirations had exas- 
perated me, I ended by saying: ‘I will give you a few tips 
after your heart. You know how exhilarating it is to be 
among the first to scramble into the train of the latest 
literary enthusiasm, and how depressing it is to find you 
have only got in at the last moment and have to bundle 
out at the next stop. You know your love of making 
Grand Old Men. You were right to glorify the delicate 
art of Henry James, but you did not sit long in the 
Jacobean train, did you? You were right to admire 
Hardy, but get out before the smash comes, and the 
esthetic sauve qui peut starts. The smash will come, because 
no author can sustain the reputation it delights you to 
bestow, the reputation of being “the one and only”. 
Some critic will soon point out that, though Hardy has a 
profound tragic sense, he often tried to express it through 
crudest melodrama; that though he writes with lovely 
originality, his books are full of inept sentences like: 
“There was not a point in the milkmaid that was not 
deep rose colour”; and, although he has written poems, 
that many of them are only quaint lamenting tunes 
drawn from a snoring old ’cello. And then—well, you 
know how easily you are stampeded. Now the Tennyson 
train and the Walter Pater train are, on the other hand, 
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practically empty; get your corner seats now. I can prom- 
ise you a nice long run.’ 

Well, I have said enough about these temporary fluctua- 
tions and the manufacture of these fickle enthusiasms. 
Yet they are of importance; they have reverberations 
wherever there is a keen interest in literature; above all 
they excite the young, and it is a mistake to suppose that, 
because a critic or a journalist is a literary snob, that he, 
therefore, is devoid of talent or sensibility. But, before I 
leave this part of my subject, I wish to mention two other 
irrational influences which distort literary estimates. 

There are two danger periods in a literary reputation. 
The first occurs when an author’s fame emerges beyond 
the warm circle of intimate admiration; when from the 
coterie it spreads to the world. And later, again, when he 
has been before the public a considerable time—though 
not yet long enough to be in the running for the position 
of a Grand Old Man of letters. 

It is, on the whole, a beneficent provision that new 
talent should be kept in countenance and encouraged by 
the excessive admiration of friends, whose proselytising 
ardour is due to the feeling ‘We know what’s what, but 
the world does not’. But no author should count on this 
delicious partisan enthusiasm accompanying him through 
life. Although coterie-enthusiasm is sincere, it is fickle; 
and the very people who have what may sometimes be 
described as a genius for creating it are those most likely 
to be changed by the discovery that it is widely shared. 
FitzGerald never again admired Tennyson fervently after 
he had been recognized as a great poet. I have noticed 
that among those who now run down the style of Lytton 
Strachey are several of those who first hailed him as a 
writer of rarest excellence. As a matter of fact, he writes 
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even better than he did. In case you will not take from me 
such an exoteric opinion, let me add that it is shared by 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, who can himself write prose. Our 
instinctive reactions are ‘so light that they are blown back- 
wards and forwards at the opening of opposite windows’. 
How depressing it is, how disturbing to the judgement, 


When among the world’s loud gods 
Our god is noised and sung! 


Then there comes that stage, the second danger period, 
in the renown of every author when all the reasons for 
admiring him have not only been expressed, but reiter- 
ated. The public, except the few who have really critical 
minds, are tired of reading his praises. The only chance, 
therefore, of being original is to run him down. I should 
say Hardy’s reputation had reached the point at which 
people would soon be more ready to listen to the critic 
who crabs him than the critic who praises him. Conrad’s 
reputation, I believe, has reached it. The time has come 
when the public will listen attentively to someone who 
takes this line about him: the English must always have a 
writer of adventure stories to make a fuss over. What ts 
Conrad, after all, but the wreck of Stevenson floating 
- about on the psychological slip-slop of Henry James? 

Now, and at last, | come to those wider, deeper fluctua- 
tions in literary reputations which roughly correspond to 
the difference between youth and age, between two 
generations. The ups and downs of reputations which 
result from this cause are more profound and disturbing. 
They have even to contemporaries the air of irreconcilable 
finality, though to the literary historian looking back 
across long stretches of changing opinion they are hardly 
perceptible. To him, the only changes worthy to be 
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called changes are such prolonged movements of the 
taste as that which in the eighteenth century withdrew 
love and curiosity from the literature which lends ‘the 
force of reality to the imaginary’, to fix them upon 
literature which ‘lends the charm of imagination to 
reality’; and when the Romantic Movement set in, 
changed again. It is, I believe, the withdrawing roar of 
that great Romantic Movement which is sounding now 
in the ears of the elder generation, and sounding so like 
the rattle of tumbrils. 

Perhaps you have noticed that the young are finding it 
exceedingly difficult to write poetry or to create in fiction 
and drama. (I am aware that there is certain malice in 
that question: it is intentional, I am not yet converted to 
them.) But there is more in it than that. The young- 
generation novel, for instance, tends to be an elaborate 
inner monologue rather than an objective picture of life, 
and in the new novel character-drawing tends to dissolve 
into tracing psychological processes which may be human, 
but are not distinctive. Consider, for a moment, the 
development of the novel from this point of view. It is 
rather interesting. First, we have the story in which 
action and events are the main sources of interest. Of 
course, since stories are about human beings, and human 
beings think and feel, we are told at intervals what the 
characters thought and felt; but their thoughts and 
feelings are conventionalized and always germane to 
events. Presently, especially in love romances, feelings 
become more and more minutely described, but they are 
still prompted by what happens, has happened, or is 
about to happen. Then comes a change. Tolstoy notices 
a fact about human nature so obviously true that it soon 
becomes part of every ambitious novelist’s stock-in-trade, 
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namely, the frequent irrelevance of our thoughts and 
feelings. Artistically introduced, used as he used it, irrele- 
vant thought gives us a vivid sense of living zm a character, 
and therefore of actuality. Thus Anna Karenina, at the 
moment of flinging herself under the train, is reminded 
of diving, and her last thought is not of her lover or her 
own tragedy, but of being hampered by her bag. You 
will remind me, perhaps, that the opening of Tristram 
Shandy also deals with irrelevant associations. That is 
quite a different thing: Tolstoy introduces the irrelevant 
thought not to amuse, but to heighten our belief in the 
reality of the moment. It undoubtedly does so. And from 
then onwards novelists began to try to get closer and 
closer to the actual content of the mind at any given 
moment, and to surprise emotion at its source. All sorts 
of mechanical devices have been recently employed to 
that end: dots, isolated words, broken sentences. We have 
travelled very far from the eighteenth century or the 
Victorian convention of soliloquies in neat, essay-like 
periods. In the latest kind of novel— Virginia Woolf’s, for 
example—events have become merely interruptions in a 
long wool-gathering process, a process that is used chiefly 
to provide occasions for little prose poems, delightful in 
themselves; as when the tiny gathers in some green silk 
Mrs. Dalloway is sewing on to her belt remind her of 
summer waves gathering and collapsing on the beach, 
waves described in a passage of delicate and rhythmical 
prose. And, last of all, the attempt (endless and hopeless 
in its very nature) to reproduce in print the very texture 
of consciousness leads Mr. James Joyce to record, in page 
after page, the jabberings—I cannot call them sub- 
human, but they are certainly sub-rational—of the idiot or 
flat-headed savage that talks unheard in the backward 
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abyss of our minds and sometimes screams audibly in 
delirium. Why should enterprising fiction (of course, it is 
only a small section of modern fiction which betrays these 
characteristics) be turning now towards this extreme 
subjectivity? One can think of many reasons: mistrust of 
sentiment, moral scepticism, lack of interest in the big 
common world—due to the fabric of society having had 
such an ugly shake and things being in a bewildering 
mess, old types losing their definiteness, prestige values 
being questioned at every turn and no one quite knowing 
where he is, either on the social ladder or the moral lad- 
der. Take away interest in recognizable types, the noble- 
man, the soldier, lawyer, squire, clerk, parson, doctor, 
shopkeeper, mechanic; take away gusto in expressing 
moral indignation and confident joy in melting over 
goodness; take away interest in getting on and in social 
prestige, and how much of the stock-in-trade of the older 
novelist goes with them! No wonder the younger novelists 
are driven to putting moods under the microscope and to 
relying more and more upon dreams, fantasies, and queer 
momentary experiences for their subject-matter. 

Well, perhaps it is all of little importance—only a 
temporary wave, bound soon to crash, and not, as I was 
inclined to suggest just now, the beginning of a general 
and prolonged withdrawal of interest from old staple 
subjects, a real change. Well, perhaps—I must say I hope 
so. The only thing which makes me doubtful is the new 
poetry. 

Now poetry is the most sensitive branch of literature; 
the first to be symptomatic of deeper changes. Specifically 
modern poetry is most peculiar. It is so absurdly obscure, 
so freakish in its exaggerations, so wilful in the associa- 
tions which it expects the reader to grasp, so brazenly 
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idiosyncratic in mood, so regardless of sequence and 
syntax, so unaccommodating in subject and rhythm, so 
determined to avoid the simple and familiar, that one’s 
first impulse is to dismiss it as the most hopeless literary 
imposture ever doomed to extinction. Yet the very ex- 
travagance of the faults of this poetry argues a scepticism 
regarding tradition and old standards so complete that it 
disquiets me—as a symptom. While here and there a 
poem, in the midst of balderdash closely resembling it, 
arrests us by its strange beauty and quite unmistakable 
authenticity. 

Take from Nature all sense of mystery, from great 
names the glamour of romance, from life a purpose; add 
to love the suspicion that it is an excitement which has 
little to do with the value of its object and, indeed, there 
seems little left for a poet to do except sing his desolation, 
or to tessellate musical, startling phrases, which charm for 
a line or two, but consecutively commit him to conveying 
nothing. What can he do but base his practice on the fact 
that poetry, after all, is stuff made out of ‘words’—an 
esthetic half-truth at that? Perhaps, then, poetry, which 
rose with the magic conception of Nature, may not sur- 
vive, as Mr. Richards suggests, the decay of that concep- 
tion. This is one of the doors which open on to my corri- 
dor. I invite you to go in: I can only knock at it now and 
pass on. Nearly all the new poetry seems to me worthless, 
but that the movement may produce a vinum daemonium, 
a poison with virtue as a medicine, I do also believe. 

Posterity will be the judge of that, you may say; and 
the word ‘posterity’ brings me to the second part of my 
subject, those larger, longer, deeper fluctuations in taste 
which have alternately diminished and aggrandized the 
fame of writers in the past, in the manner that we see 
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with our own eyes, fashion and the difference between 
two generations, exalting to-day now one name now 
another. 

Whenever we feel doubtful about our own judgements, 
we appeal—don’t we?—to posterity; and when we wish 
most emphatically to assert our admiration of an admired 
author, we say ‘he will live’, meaning that posterity will 
agree with us, or of a neglected author that posterity will 
discover him. It seldom occurs to us that posterity may be 
an ass, as stupid as ourselves or our forbears. Yet, if we 
watch the vicissitudes of the fame of authors over long 
periods, some of whom have survived with added life and 
glory (for us), some as mere library mummies, it is clear 
that posterity, in the sense of successors, has as often been 
in the wrong as in the right, from our point of view. I do not 
intend to follow in detail the history of the fame of any 
one writer. I might take Byron for example and show how 
the glorious sky-wide combustion of his fame soon shrinks 
to a marsh-light; how Matthew Arnold, exasperated by 
such unfairness, then exalts him to a seat beside Keats 
and Wordsworth (screams of indignation from Swin- 
burne); how Arnold prophesies that, when the end of the 
nineteenth century comes, every one of any judgement 
will agree with him. It does come, the end of the nine- 
teenth century (Matthew Arnold is dead), Byron’s fame 
is still at a very low ebb, in spite of such hearty swash- 
bucklers as Henley. ‘A twopenny poet and a farthing 
man’ was Lionel Johnson’s verdict. An absurd verdict? 
Yes, but Lionel Johnson was no mean critic, and one of 
the chief exponents of poetic sensibility of his day. Fifteen, 
twenty years pass, and we are certain that Byron was ‘a 
great figure’. We are by no means sure that his poetry 1s 
of the highest quality, but we are positive that in the 
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middle flights of poetry, when he talks, as in Don Juan 
and Beppo, on paper, and does not declaim, there are 
few or none to touch him in his own province. It is in- 
credible, we feel, that our estimate of the relative values 
of Don Juan and Childe Harold should be reversed. Yet 
why should it not be? Posterity has been an ass before, 
why should it not be wrong again? Or take Donne: the 
occultation of his fame over long periods is curious. He 
begins as the poet of the exquisites, the passionate few. 
During his lifetime his poems were only circulated in 
manuscript; he was famous before he was printed. Per- 
haps, until quite recently, he may be said to have had 
during his life the quintessence of his literary fame. To 
Pope—to posterity—he was still a considerable poet; but 
a poet who required to be rewritten. His verse seemed 
diamondiferous rubble. Later, in the eighteenth century, 
Johnson is much colder towards him. When a lady says 
that she prefers Donne’s own Satires to Pope’s version of 
them, the Doctor only growls: ‘Well, Ma’am, I can’t help 
that’. It is not worth discussing. 

Years pass, and Coleridge and the Romantics re- 
discover Donne, admirein him ‘meaning’s press and screw’, 
though his verse does trot like a dromedary. His love 
poems, in which a fastidious young literary man to-day 
refuses to see any fault, to Coleridge are attempts to 
wreathe pokers into lover’s knots. Yet the Romantic 
generation admired him when they happened to read 
him. When we come to the next generation we find that 
this admiration has not spread. Browning revels in him, 
but his love of Donne is a kind of secret joy and private 
possession, from which, it may be added, he learns him- 
self a good deal. Not until after Norton, Saintsbury, 
Chambers, and Grierson have written about Donne and 
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edited him, does he step into what seems to us now in- 
dubitably his rightful place in English literature. 

All these generations in turn were, of course, ‘posterity’ 
to their predecessors. By the by, the love of the young 
generation to-day for the metaphysical poets is a curious 
thing. It is, I think, due to sympathy with the attempts 
of those poets to get away from nature and common 
experience, an attempt peculiarly repulsive to the age 
of Queen Anne; partly also to the reaction against the 
faith-poetry of Shelley and Wordsworth. Well, anyhow, 
Donne is now again where he was in his lifetime. 

It seems to us impossible that the fame of Shakespeare 
should ever be tarnished, but since that has happened in 
the past there is really no reason why it should not happen 
again. After Shakespeare’s death Cowley had far more 
readers than Shakespeare or Milton. Now Shakespeare, 
though his first edition was brought out thirty-three 
years before Cowley’s first, did not reach a fourth edition 
till four years after Cowley’s seventh edition had been 
published. Nor were Cowley’s readers rabble. Cowley 
was not an easy poet; Pindarics are not a popular taste. 

Shakespeare, it is true, was kept before the minds of 
three generations in the eighteenth century, by Pope, 
Theobald, Warburton, and Johnson. But the estimation 
in which he was held was very different from that worship 
bestowed upon him by the Romantics and by us. It was 
difficult for neo-Classical eighteenth-century lovers of 
literature to swallow Shakespeare. They did, but they 
made wry faces over him. ‘Dryden,’ you remember, in 
Johnson’s opinion, ‘had found English poetry brick and 
left it marble’; Shakespeare was a mighty architect, but 
for Johnson he built in brick. And we must not forget 
that beside praising Shakespeare magnificently he also 
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said: ‘He has corrupted the language by every mode of 
depravation’. You find Gibbon lamenting that Shake- 
speare has to be so much admired. There is a touch of con- 
tempt, too, I think, in Goldsmith’s reference, in The Vicar 
of Wakefield, to ‘Shakespeare and the musical glasses’; 
and did not Burns write of that stone-dead, stilted play, 
Douglas, of which but one line remains, “My name is 
Norval, on the Grampian Hills’, and which we in those 
days would no doubt have awfully admired—did not 
Burns declare, 


Here Douglas forms wild Shakespeare into plan? 


Horace Walpole, writing’ to Bentley, says that the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, which he had just seen, was ‘forty 
times more nonsensical than the worst translation of an 
Italian opera book’. We know Horace Walpole’s limita- 
tions, but he was a connoisseur. It is symptomatic of 
taste that such a man should pass such a judgement. (I 
cannot think of an exact parallel to Walpole among 
living men of letters, but how impossible it would be for 
a modern exquisite to feel like that about the Midsummer 
Night's Dream.) 

I could add to these instances of fluctuations of Shake- 
speare’s fame, but I will only mention one other, which 
shows how strong a wind was then blowing against the 
poetry we admire most. We find Mrs. Montague, a some- 
what pompous blue-stocking, winning contemporary 
fame by coming to Shakespeare’s rescue; and her essay is 
peppered with phrases like ‘I tremble for Shakespeare’, 
‘I am a little jealous for poor Shakespeare’. Well, well, 
her tremblings no doubt did her credit, but they strike us 
as unnecessary. 
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And that brings me to a point you have probably been 
waiting for me to reach. 

It is true that the reputations of authors which we con- 
sider it almost insane to question have gone up and 
down, and we see that the judgement of posterity in the 
past, according to our notions, has been far from reliable. 
From its behaviour in the past we must conclude that it 
will also be unreliable in the future. Yet certain authors 
have survived. Posterity goes back to them, if only to 
marvel that they were once thought perfect. Often it goes 
back to choose new points in them for admiration. And it 
is not only the reputation of men of letters which wink 
and go out like a crazy lighthouse. Run over in your 
mind the history of the fame of Joan of Arc: the humanists 
of the Renaissance took little interest in her, she was too 
Gothic; to the reformers of the Reformation she smelt of 
idolatry; during the seventeenth century her memory 
was preserved as an appendix to the life of Charles VII; 
in the eighteenth century to Voltaire she was a joke, and 
to the post-French Revolution men she was still too queer 
a figure for admiration (the emigrés took no notice of her, 
Chateaubriand did not dare to introduce her into his 
Genie de Christianisme). Then in France she became a 
symbol of patriotism, an idea of which she had no con- 
ception, and to the world at large she has recently become 
a prime example of that mysterious force which cuts 
across and triumphs over the strength of practical men. 
The Roman Church has canonized her, and the Prophets 
of Evolutionary Religion (Shaw, for example) have 
adopted her as a true saint. 

It is amusing that two religions so hostile towards each 
other should both claim her. I had an interesting talk 
once with a priest about Shaw’s St. Joan. He was ready to 
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be impressed, and, indeed, to be astonished at Shaw’s in- 
sight, but he said he had made one bad blunder—Shaw 
had taken for granted that sanctity was a form of origin- 
ality; that the ‘saint’ was necessarily a religious ‘genius’ 
who added something to religion. Of course to Shaw the 
saint must be that. According to him, what is really sig- 
nificant about us all is that we are more or less luminous 
nuclei in the albumen of a universal egg. Some brains 
let through ‘the light of the world’ better than others; 
these are the men of genius and the saints. ‘The terms 
must be interchangeable for him. (This is, by the by, a 
religion which is most likely to appeal to those who are 
most conscious of being themselves original.) 

However, what seems clear is that the figures of litera- 
ture and history only live in the thoughts of men on the 
condition that they change their aspect. Humanity is 
only interested in past ages and dead authors in so far as 
it can attribute to them its own passions and thoughts. 
Every age, as Emerson said, has another sieve. The kind 
of fame which is distinguishable from ‘the bubble reputa- 
tion’ is based upon some quality in a writer or a man 
which makes it possible for succeeding generations to 
admire him for different reasons. In that sense the verdict 
of posterity is indeed the surest test we have of greatness. 
But as the contemporaries of an author, we naturally 
cannot tell if his work has this power of continually 
accommodating itself to new angles of vision, new ways 
of feeling. It has sometimes been thought that fame in 
different countries during a lifetime is a sign that an 
author possesses it. That seems highly doubtful. I was 
reading the other day a rather pathetic book, the Auto- 
biography of Martin Tupper. His fame was, if ever there was 
one, an example of a “bubble reputation’. After he had 
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been made a F.R.S. on the strength of his literary attain- 
ments, after he had enjoyed the widest circulation in the 
world, the author of Proverbial Philosophy, when he sat 
down in the eighties to write his life, had become the 
scorn and whipping boy of every reviewer. ‘Only worthy 
of Tupper’ was the current phrase of abuse. He was a 
rather dense, plaintive, vain old fellow, and his auto- 
biography is a string of laudatory extracts from contem- 
porary opinion. I will quote one from the Saturday Review 
which bears on this point of the value of contemporary 
fame abroad as an indication of future fame: 


If men delight to read Tupper both in England and 
America, why should not they study him both in the 
nineteenth century and in the twentieth? The judge- 
ment of persons who are more or less free from insular 
prejudice is said in some degree to anticipate that 
which is admitted to be the conclusive verdict of 
posterity. 


You see, even contemporary world-fame is not a safe 
indication of greatness. No one has called ‘Tupper great. 
What, then, is the relation between true fame and the 
verdicts of posterity? I will paraphrase a passage from 
Sainte-Beuve. 


Posterity is like an immense army, compact and 
ever-increasing, on which a man can only make an 
impression and over which he can only triumph by 
repeated victories. A man dies full of glory; he may 
well believe himself a victor and go to sleep in triumph. 
Like Mithridates his last sight may be of the flying 
Romans. A delusion! A few years after, all his work is 
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again under consideration, if he is not already half- 
forgotten in the crowd of new writers by the young 
who never knew him, who are inclined to be sceptical 
about his great achievements because their fathers 
admire them. His credentials are there in his works, but 
each new generation doubts his living force. Repeated 
resurrections from the grave can alone prove that a 
powerful spirit lies there, formidable even in silence 
and in the shades. 


It was of such fame as this that Renan was thinking 
when he said that ‘la gloire’ was the thing in life which 
had the best chance of not being vanity; it was this fame 
the young Milton had in mind when he wrote to Diodati: 
‘Do you ask what I am meditating? By the help of 
Heaven an immortality of fame.’ 
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There must be many people who remember the rare 
appearances in London—long years before the war—of a 
rather small and extremely blonde singer, with a 
prominent nose and a certain resemblance to Sarah 
Bernhardt, who, indeed, at first sight of her, is said to have 
exclaimed: ‘That little girl is the very picture of me in 
youth!’—an exaggerated compliment. 

The singer was Georgette Leblanc, whose recently 
published Souvenirs, passionately recounting her long 
association with Maurice Maeterlinck, seem destined to 
excite emotions and to inflame controversies as delicious 
(or as tedious) as those that once revolved round the 
‘affair’ of George Sand and Alfred de Musset. I, too, saw 
and heard Madame Leblanc—early in this century, 
when the symbolist movement was still regarded with a 
reverence due to the incomprehensible. Had not Mal- 
larmé deigned to sign a cryptic testimonial to the new 
artist’s methods? Ina deliberately disarranged, and closely 
punctuated, prose, he declared that she offered ‘a proof 
of art’: 


In opposition to the law that song, pure, exists by 
itself, makes the executant negligible, an interpreter, 
from very far, returns, mysteriously, to adapt herself to 
it, no longer as an instrument or actress, but as the 
human and visible spectacle of the Voice bathing an 
expressive face. 


1 Bernand Grasset, Paris. 18 francs 
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Thus he wrote of the ‘strange, entrancing’ woman. We 
would have gone anywhere, in those days, to listen to any- 
body recommended, however darkly, by Mallarmé. And 
we were impressed by Madame Leblanc, who sat in a 
high-backed chair of antique shape, reflected by adjacent 
mirrors, and achieved, with few gestures, what Mr. 
Arthur Symons praised as ‘the dramatization of song’. 
She interpreted the elusive, perhaps meaningless, early 
poems of Maeterlinck. Her name had long been linked 
with his. She was a possible Mélisande—before Debussy. 
She was said to be the ‘original’ of Aglavaine. 

She dressed always as a picture: now a Rubens, now a 
Van Dyck; in a manner that, in these days, would seem 
ludicrously upholstered. Thus, swathed in velvet, studded 
with gilt flowers, a gleaming jewel adorning her brow, a 
train indefinitely prolonging her person, she first fascina- 
ted Maeterlinck—one might say, almost, that she 
‘yamped’ him. This was at a party in Brussels. 

She had been told, in joke, that the poet was old. He 
was young—a great joy! His countenance and costume 
were not so immediately attractive as his age. He wore a 
small moustache, and, like Napoleon III, an ‘imperial’. 
His face revealed ‘more atmosphere than outline’. His 
frame had the squareness, the heaviness, of a Flemish 
peasant’s. He was enveloped in what the French, rather 
than the Scotch, call a Macfarlane. His pipe was always 
in his hand or in his mouth. 

A little uncouth and retiring, evidently: as none but an 
emotionally expectant girl would be disappointed to find 
in a dreamy dramatist of shadows. So, later, when their 
lives were united, who but the woman who adored and 
idealised him would be surprised that he should do any- 
thing else with his leisure time than eat copiously at fixed 
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hours, or course furiously about France and Belgium: 
first on a bicycle, then on the most primitive and odious 
of motor-cycles, then in archaic and _ ever-collapsing 
motor-cars. ‘This is all in the nature of modern poets. 
Thus, too often, are mystics made. There is nobody like 
an apostle of silence for making an insufferable din. 

Madame Leblanc, for her part, attempted no conceal- 
ment of her nature. She was of a boundlessly sentimental, 
idealistic and welcoming disposition. She was in love 
with Love—quaerebat quid amaret. But the beloved must be 
a martyr, a dreamer, or a poet. She would have married 
Rousseau had she known him—that dear, great soul. She 
would not have proposed to Voltaire, but she might have 
accepted Goethe; and, with her, Shelley would never 
have known love’s sad satiety, or the troubles of domestic 
life in polygamous circles. ‘As I read the history of 
geniuses in every age I always think I ought to have been 
the wife of each of them.’ No doubt. But ought each of 
them to have been her husband? There is the whole 
doubt. 

Madame Leblanc’s memoirs are written by no fool. 
They abound in acute analysis. They have a strange, 
muddled descriptive power. They are meant sincerely to 
exhibit a drama and a ‘case’ from the point of view of 
one participant. Yet, reading attentively and listening to 
the plaintive, explanatory and slightly operatic voice, one 
is constantly thinking of Maeterlinck. One puts oneself in 
his place. One shrinks, enveloped in a Macfarlane, fumb- 
ling with a pipe. Irresistibly one is impelled to run away 
from Georgette Leblanc. 

Only an impression—perhaps unjust! But it is, after all, 
a tribute to the book’s truthfulness that it should excite 
this sense of consternation. ‘You have not been as happy 
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as you deserve!’ the lady would proclaim. It is the sort of 
remark a timid man hears with a shudder; unless it is 
followed by an offer of practical—if possible, of pecuniary 
—assistance. Madame Leblanc determined to make 
Maeterlinck happy. In the effort, she would dramatize 
incessantly. She would make scenes—not in the vulgar 
sense, for she seems to have exercised an exemplary 
patience throughout; but she would see to it that inci- 
dents arranged themselves scenically, as excerpts from 
celebrated tragedies. 

There was, for example, a connubial excursion to 
Walcheren, with food for Maeterlinck, she holding a 
reticule not much larger than a powder-puff and habited 
in medieval modes. How can one carry a valise or sand- 
wiches when one is dressed as Hildegarde or Fredegonde? 
The day decorated itself as a scene omitted from Tristan: 
the two watching the fishing-boats’ return into harbour, 
until the last should give the signal for departure. This 
last sail happened to be black—an omen. ‘No good wait- 
ing any longer,’ the poet said in his placid way; and 
noted a point for his next book, Wisdom and Destiny. He 
was writing his poetry; she living hers: familiar and fatal 
dissonance. 

And she will have it that much even of his poetry came 
from her. He does seem to have had a disconcerting habit 
of picking up one of her profound, but inchoate, remarks, 
and incorporating it in the essay on hand, with attribution 
to a remote savant or unnamed philosopher long dead. 
Such is her account of these annexations. ‘An exquisite 
day,’ she would murmur, ‘how brief is the loveliness of 
summer!’ And he, months later, in print: ‘I know not 
what ancient sage has told us that beauty is the more 
poignant for its very transience!’ Her brother, creator of 
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Arséne Lupin, remarked these borrowings and thought 
that they deserved acknowledgement. Maeterlinck’s reply 
was the flattering dedication of Wisdom and Destiny—his 
tribute to her genius. And many of his quoted letters 
abound in that sense. We must admit that she helped 
him. On the other hand, it is obvious that his simple 
style is at the exact antipodes of hers, who moves in a 
forest of capital letters and is perpetually ‘seeing red in 
the sublime’. 

The strain may have grown too intense in that direc- 
tion. Or it may have been that Maeterlinck, who, in spite 
of the great noise he was always creating with motor- 
cycles, could never hear a door bang without an attack 
of nerves, and who once fell into a sort of fit because the 
voice of a bore was heard on the staircase, felt more 
severely than she the small calamities of domesticity, as 
when, ‘uprooting’ him from Belgium to Paris, she en- 
gaged a servant with the Voltairean name of Cunégonde, 
and having, poor woman, carefully prepared the meal 
which Maeterlinck regarded as holy, found her new cook 
dead drunk amidst bottles under a rakish and ruined 
table. A firm hand rather than a tender heart was needed 
in these catastrophes. Alas, poor Georgette Leblanc 
would retrieve messed eggs and tomatoes by an appeal to 
the eternity of Ideal Love! 

I must add, however, that she displayed unyielding 
constancy in pursuing her companion over fields and 
through woods, up precipitous roads, on a bicycle, or 
walking, in her encumbering garments. She would 
devotedly urge him to precede her for his own comfort; 
and would follow, bruised, limping, heroic—to find him 
installed with his pipe at the nearest wayside inn, replete 
and unconcerned for her sufferings. At best, he would 
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press the hors-d’euvres upon her, as she panted in the heat. 
Exasperating, indeed, to seek for recognition, and to be 
offered, coolly, a radish! 

Well, the Ideal Companionship lasted for twenty years 
or more. And I am unable, after a careful reading of the 
book, to give any clearer account of the ultimate cata- 
strophe than the one already suggested. At this point—the 
point of ‘disorder’ as she calls it—Madame Leblanc’s 
pages are enveloped in clouds, as, at crises, Homeric 
heroes are snatched out of the mélée. There are several 
explanations from which we may make our choice. 

One day, in the street, Maeterlinck became transfixed 
before a cookshop. He remarked, after long contem- 
plation, that his work was as nothing to him compared 
with the pleasures of the table. This confession threw her 
into a distress all the more obscure in that she must long 
before have noted his hearty appetite. Much more reveal- 
ing to us is the charitable bent, already mentioned, in 
Madame Leblanc. She received into her establishment 
anything from a toad to a lamb; and one day, in their 
Gothic Abbey of Saint-Wandrille, adopted a young 
person alluded to mysteriously as ‘R’. She had asked 
others to tea, fair or dark, on previous occasions. But ‘R’ 
was determined to stay; and we get hints of infamous 
calumnies propagated from the poet’s villa near Grasse. 
A pitiful story, sordid, in spite of the persistently romantic 
tone of the victim! His dismissal of her was given in a few 
curt words. 

We learn that, after so many trials, and a life sacrificed 
in vain, Madame Leblanc now resides in a lighthouse 
poised in space and in a silence—at last!—only broken 
by the metallic cries of gulls: a décor without men. So 
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much the better. We wish her repose. And we wait for 
Maeterlinck’s version. 

Will he ever give it? I believe not. He would be wise 
to heed the ingenious publisher’s plea ad misericordiam. 
M. Grasset would persuade him to pay forsaken love with 
silence. The controversy would be painfully prolonged 
by retaliation. By now, possibly, Maeterlinck and ‘R’ 
dash at high speed in their motor-car—making for the 
next profuse dinner; deaf to the voice that resounds, like 
a gull’s scream, from a lighthouse in Normandy. 
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THE UNKNOWN JOHNSON’ 


For nearly a hundred years, or, to be precise, since 
September 1831, it has been a commonplace among edu- 
cated Englishmen that Samuel Johnson is better known 
to us than any man in history. His vigorous conversation, 
his oddities of habit and of person, every circumstance of 
his daily life, are, in Macaulay’s phrase, as familiar as the 
objects with which we have been surrounded from child- 
hood. We know Johnson as we know few even of our most 
familiar friends. But to this intimacy of knowledge there 
are nevertheless restrictions which it is the purpose of this 
paper to consider. Some are obvious, others less so: but 
one at least leaps to the eye and was justly noted by 
Macaulay. With that I will deal first. 

Our intimacy with Johnson is, in the aggregate, due to 
many informants, but, among the many, three stand 
apart. If Boswell is alone in the first class, Mrs. Thrale 
and Fanny Burney are equally alone in the second. Com- 
pared with these three the rest are of little account; yet 
these three have one common limitation. Johnson was 
born in 1709, the literary work which made his name 
belongs, in the main, to the 1750’s, and had been rewarded 
with a pension in 1762, but it was not until the following 
year that Boswell made his acquaintance. Mrs. Thrale’s 
friendship dates from 1764 or 1765, and Miss Burney, 


*A paper read to the Johnson Club on July 4th, 1931. G. Birkbeck 
Hill’s edition of Boswell is referred to as B., his Fohnsonian Miscellany as 
Misc., his edition of Johnson’s letters as Letters. D. means The Diary 
and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay, 3 vols., London, 1890. 
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who met him first, and saw him principally, at the 
Thrales’ house, does not make up the trio until 1778. 
Lives of Johnson were, it is true, written by two men at 
least who had known him in earlier days, but Murphy’s 
sketch is too brief, Hawkins’s conception of a biographer’s 
duties too imperfect, for either to add much of value. Of 
Johnson’s own autobiography only a tantalizing frag- 
ment survives: his letters, when intimate, are of service, 
but they are intimate only to Mrs. Thrale, and therefore 
do not help us here. 

Of the first fifty-four years of Johnson’s life, then, we 
know little: they occupy less than a quarter of Boswell’s 
book, and almost all we know comes from Boswell. The 
Johnson with whom we are familiar is a man of settled 
habits, character, and reputation, the acknowledged 
head of English literary men, on the threshold of old age, 
his struggles and most important successes behind him. 
The unknown child was no doubt father to the man we 
know, but it is scarcely surprising, Johnson’s life having 
been what it was, that chance-recorded episodes of his 
earlier years are sometimes hard to fit into the picture. 
The Johnson who, in the ’teens of the eighteenth century, 
wore a speckled linen frock and was sick in the Lichfield 
coach! is naturally beyond our vision, but there are other 
glimpses more disconcertingly remote. Johnson laying in 
a sword and musket to serve in the militia, Johnson in the 
’40’s walking St. James’s Square all night in patriotic 
conversation with Savage, Johnson sitting in an alehouse 
with Psalmanazar and a metaphysical tailor, not ventur- 
ing to contradict?—all these put a tax upon the imagina- 
tion to which it is unequal. Historically, such Johnsons 
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existed, but they have left no clear mark upon our friend, 
nor are their features discernible in his. 

From 1763 onwards, however, the case is different. 
From that year Johnson stands before us at full length, to 
be judged not from chance records or from the estimates 
of others, but by his own words and actions, which, in their 
consistency and their inconsistency alike, have upon them 
the stamp of life. The general truth of Boswell’s picture is 
so evident that I need not labour to prove what no one 
disputes; every reader of the Life must have formed for 
himself a mental picture of its hero tallying very exactly 
with the summary sketch drawn by its author in the 
closing pages. But it is not the least of Boswell’s merits 
that the opinions which others entertained of his hero, 
however different from his own, should yet be intelligible 
in the light of his account. I am not thinking, of course, 
of those who saw only one side of Johnson. That Mrs. 
Boswell and others should think him a bear? is nothing, 
for Boswell’s Johnson is bearish. It is nothing that John- 
son’s friends, Boswell among them, should suppose him 
the model for Lord Chesterfield’s character of the amiable 
Hottentot?, for much in that character really resembles 
him. But consider Horace Walpole’s judgement: ‘With a 
lumber of learning’, he wrote,’ ‘and some strong parts, 
Johnson was an odious and mean character. His manners 
were sordid, supercilious and brutal: his style ridicu- 
lously bombastic and vicious, and, in one word, with all 
the pedantry he had all the gigantic littleness ofa country 
schoolmaster’. The estimate is about as remote from 
Boswell’s as it well could be: ‘mean’ and ‘little’ are the 
last words to use of Johnson; ‘lumber of learning’ ridicu- 
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lously inept of a man whose erudition is employed, both 
in writing and conversation, so appositely and, on the 
whole, so sparingly as his. Yet Walpole’s Johnson is still 
Boswell’s Johnson from another angle, and it is high evi- 
dence of the objective truth of Boswell’s picture that 
Walpole’s view should seem not merely intelligible, but, 
in Walpole, natural and even inevitable. 

But for all this, even in the record of the last twenty 
years of Johnson’s life, where the information is seemingly 
so full, it is possible to detect aspects of his character to 
which Boswell has not done full justice—some because 
they were shared by Johnson with most of his contem- 
poraries and are characteristic of the age as well as of the 
man, some because they seldom showed themselves in 
Boswell’s presence, some because Boswell did not appre- 
ciate or understand them. 

On the first of these classes I will not dwell at length. 
The general temperament of a people, even where the 
main lines of character remain stable, varies a little from 
age to age, and the variation must necessarily dull the 
vision a little in retrospect. One does not recognize many 
friends in the novels of the eighteenth century: yet Gibbon 
called Tom Jones ‘the history of human nature’,’ and 
Johnson thought £velina worthy of the author of Clarissa,? 
and Clarissa ‘the first book in the world for the knowledge 
it displays of the human heart.’? From these works you 
may, at varying prices, supply your Boswell with a useful 
background. It does not occur, for instance, to a casual 
reader of Boswell to think of Johnson as a sentimental 
man, nor did Boswell, it is to be presumed, so conceive 
him. Yet Johnson, bathed in tears and sobbing at the mere 
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report of a chance-seen grave in a wayside churchyard," 
or rapturously throwing off coat, hat, and wig to jump 
again at seventy-two the rail he used to leap as a boy,’ is 
the sport of emotions which you or I should hardly feel 
and certainly should not display. 

To Boswell, in short, Johnson was less sentimental than 
Boswell and not more sentimental than other men. He 
does not observe the trait because it is not individual. But 
there is a side to Johnson in which the sentimental has at 
least a part where Boswell fails us, not from lack of percep- 
tion but from lack of opportunity. It is his attitude to- 
wards women, and especially towards young women, to 
the stimulus of whose society Johnson responded with a 
lightness of heart he seldom or never showed in men’s 
company. He is half gallant, half fatherly, sentimental, 
instructive, charming, grotesque, by turns or as it strikes 
you; but he is not Boswell’s Johnson. To Boswell, indeed, 
we owe the story of the two pretty fools from Staffordshire 
who had doubts about Methodism, and were taken to 
dinner at the Mitre, where one of them sat on Johnson’s 
knee.* But it is an incongruous picture, and it has lin- 
gered in the minds of many readers of Boswell (among 
them Rossetti) by reason ofits incongruity. Yet ifa reader 
approached Johnson by way of Fanny Burney he would 
not think it incongruous. 

‘If I had no duties’, said Johnson once, ‘and no refer- 
ence to futurity, I would spend my life in driving briskly 
in a post-chaise with a pretty woman; but she should be 
one who could understand me and add something to the 
conversation.”* With one half of this Elysium Johnson 
was provided by the Thrales, in whose house at Streat- 
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ham feminine society, at once intelligent and fashionable, 
sat gladly at his feet. Mrs. Thrale herself, who wrote 
under the smart of other emotions, does not reveal much 
of this side of Johnson, but you will find it in Johnson’s 
letters to her and her daughter or to Miss Reynolds, and, 
above all, in the Diary of Fanny Burney, whose tenderly 
affectionate relations with Johnson are the most impor- 
tant supplement to Boswell in all the Johnsonian corpus. 
Boswell himself knew little of this (even the dinner at the 
Mitre was no experience of his own) for, I suspect, more 
than one reason. In the first place Boswell, though ad- 
mitted, was neither a frequent nor a very welcome visitor 
at Streatham, and it was in the inner circle that the mood 
in question principally showed itself. In the second, there 
was that in Boswell’s own character which must neces- 
sarily have imposed a check upon it. Boswell’s passions 
were inflammable, his relations with women, as Johnson 
knew, highly irregular, his indiscretion in speech notor- 
ious. It was not by accident that Langton gave him a 
copy of The Government of the Tongue, nor that Boswell 
wrote good resolutions upon its fly-leaf.1 But Boswell’s 
good resolutions were in the nature of forlorn hopes, and 
he was not a man, either by moral character or social tact, 
whose presence would encourage Platonic philandering. 

Still, if he had himself seen little of this side of Johnson, 
he knew, nevertheless, that it existed. ‘He would not’, he 
told Hannah More, ‘make a tiger a cat to please anyone.’® 
But he was, for all that, well aware that his tiger had a 
kittenish side, and if that side is not represented in the 
Life the fault is not Boswell’s. Twice in the year 1790 he 
had caught Fanny Burney outside St. George’s Chapel at 
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Windsor and begged her to communicate some of John- 
son’s letters. ‘I want to show him,’ he said, ‘in a new 
light. Grave Sam and great Sam and solemn Sam and 
learned Sam—all these he has appeared over and over. 
Now I want to entwine a wreath of the graces across his 
brow; I want to show him as gay Sam, agreeable Sam, 
pleasant Sam; so you must help me with some of his 
beautiful billets to yourself.’! But Miss Burney had 
scruples, Boswell’s Johnson remains ungarlanded, and 
you may lay down the Life without discovering why on 
Dec. goth, 1784, one young lady at least could not keep 
her eyes dry all day.? 

There is, however, another side of Johnson which 
Boswell knew, and has, indeed, touched upon, but to 
which he has, I think, deliberately done less than justice 
—I mean Johnson’s capacity for boisterous, open-hearted, 
irrational laughter. The supreme instance of this trait we 
certainly owe to Beswell. It is that familiar night in the 
Temple when Johnson encountered in the rooms of his 
lawyer the gentleman who had just drawn up a will 
bequeac~’ x his estate to his sisters. Johnson, amid the 
growing discomfort of the audience, subjected him to 
merciless ridicule and uproarious laughter which cul- 
minated after Johnson and Boswell had left the party and 
emerged from the Temple, when Johnson ‘burst into 
such a fit of laughter that he appeared to be almost in a 
convulsion; and, in order to support himself, laid hold of 
one of the posts at the side of the foot pavement, and sent 
forth peals so loud, that in the silence of the night his 
voice seemed to resound from Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch.” 

That is the only full-length of such a scene, but incidents 
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of the kind do not occur only once in a man’s life, and, as 
was to be expected, there are traces of others. There was, 
for instance, Mr. Coulson, about to take a country living, 
whom Johnson chose, with uproarious merriment, to 
fancy as a future archdeacon;! and even in Boswell echoes 
of similar outbursts may be heard. But these flights of 
fantastic absurdity and helpless irrational laughter belong 
to larger natures than Boswell’s, and to nations less 
cautious than his to count the cost. Boswell himself could 
appreciate wit, and he could sit giggling in a corner if the 
scene staged before him degenerated for a moment into 
farce: but humour was not his line, and humour running 
riot plainly puzzled and disturbed him. Sometimes, no 
doubt, he made no record of it. Of one day in 1775 he 
writes: ‘I passed many hours with him of which all my 
memorial is “‘much laughing’’.’? Even the scene in the 
Temple he records with some apology—it is “here pre- 
served that my readers may be acquainted even with the 
slightest occasional characteristicks of so eminent a man’.® 
But when Boswell describes such scenes as slight and 
occasional characteristics he misleads you, for Johnson’s 
other friends form a cloud of incontrovertible witness to 
the contrary. Murphy said ‘he was incomparable at 
buffoonery’; Miss Burney that ‘he has more fun and 
comical humour and love of nonsense about him than 
almost anybody I ever saw’; Hawkins, Mrs. Thrale, and 
Garrick all speak to the same effect. ‘Rabelais,’ said 
Garrick, ‘and all the other wits are nothing to him. You 
may be diverted by them; but Johnson gives you a 
forcible hug, and shakes laughter out of you, whether you 
will or no.’4 And since Garrick said this to Boswell, who 
VTS 1, 3256 B..i1, 378. * By, i, 262.-% B., i, 231, 262n. Birk- 
beck Hill has already criticized Boswell’s omissions on this head. 
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has recorded it in his book, to the surprise of attentive 
readers, Boswell must stand arraigned for the fact that 
one of Johnson’s most striking characteristics is all but 
absent from the Life. 

No doubt here also there are extenuating circum- 
stances. There are recorded a number of occasions when 
Johnson gave his exuberance of spirit full play. We see 
him pursuing the college servitor at Pembroke with the 
noise of pots and candlesticks to the tune of “Chevy Chase,’ 
roused at three in the morning to frisk in Covent Garden, 
exchanging coarse badinage with a bargee, touching off 
damp fireworks in Marylebone Gardens, swarming trees, 
or kicking off slippers to race with young ladies on the 
lawn. But it is worth notice that, though half these inci- 
dents are recorded by Boswell, none are from his own 
experience; and it is hard to resist the conclusion that 
here also Boswell’s presence imposed some restraint upon 
Johnson. And I do not think it very hard to guess why. 
‘It is surely better’, Johnson had once written, ‘that 
caprice, obstinacy, frolick and folly . . . should be silently 
forgotten, than that, by wanton merriment and unsea- 
sonable detection, a pang should be given to a widow, a 
daughter, a brother or a friend.’? But both in writing and 
in conversation he had often urged the necessity of frank- 
ness in biography.* He knew, moreover, from 1772 at 
least, that Boswell intended to write his life,4 and, since, a 
year later, he had read Boswell’s Journal of the Scottish 
tour, he was aware of the kind of materials Boswell was 
collecting. Johnson was a man above petty vanity, but 
with Boswell constantly prying into his correspondence 
1 Hawkins, Life. Ed. 2, p. 13. B., i, 250; iv, 26, 324. Misc., ii, 278. 
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or eavesdropping behind his chair he had little chance of 
forgetting either the task Boswell had undertaken or the 
lack of discretion he might bring to it.1 ‘One would think, 
the man had been hired to be a spy upon me,’ he once 
wrote,” and it is natural that such a presence should have 
imposed some restraint upon him. 

There was, however, another motive which may well 
have contributed to the same end. Boswell habitually 
thought and often spoke of Johnson as his ‘guide, philo- 
sopher and friend’,? and Johnson, accepting complacently 
enough the post of Mentor, had never been backward 
either in advice or in reproof. It is natural that he should 
have reinforced precept with example, and refrained in 
Boswell’s presence from caprices which transgressed the 
ordinary conventions of society. The exuberance of 
spirit which led Johnson, at fifty-five, to empty his pockets 
and roll down a hill was too like that which led Boswell 
to moo like a cow in the theatre, or to sing a song of his 
own composition six times through at a Guildhall ban- 
quet, for Johnson to display it unnecessarily before a man 
who, by his own just estimate, was usually in too high 
spirits or too low.* 

But granting that Boswell saw less of this side of John- 
son than, let us say, Garrick, I still cannot help suspecting 
him here of some lack of candour. The fact is that Boswell 
thought uncontrollable amusement vulgar, and had even 
said so in print. ‘Whether loud laughter in general 
society’, he had written in his Tour to Corsica,° ‘be a sign 
of weakness or rusticity I cannot say; but I have remarked 
that real great men, and men of finished behaviour, 


1 B., v. 364. Misc., i, 175; ii, 389. D’Arblay, Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 
ii, 193. 2 Letters, i, 330. ° B., iii, 6; iv, 122, 420. * Masc., i, 391. B., 
v, 396. C. Rogers, Boswelliana, pp. 330, 283. ° Ed. 1923, p. 37. 
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seldom fall into it.” That Johnson was a great man, Bos- 
well, with good reason, never doubted. That he was a 
man of finished behaviour, no one except Johnson has 
ever supposed. But Boswell, who, in his peculiar way, 
was a snob, may not have cared to rub it in, and I have 
sometimes thought him uneasy about this aspect of his 
hero. It is, at any rate, significant that when Dean 
Barnard bluntly said that Johnson was not a gentleman, 
Boswell, though he recorded the observation in his note- 
book, was careful to exclude it from the Lzfe.+ 

But the upshot of all this is perhaps no great matter. 
Boswell’s portrait, one might say, is not the less true be- 
cause some of the features are in shadow. And if chance 
has left other sketches in which those features appear, it 
may be amusing but it is not important to display them 
by the side of the finished picture, since the latter pro- 
vokes no feeling of incompleteness. And this is, I think, 
true of all the aspects of Johnson I have so far touched 
upon. But there are still subjects upon which Boswell 
really does leave me with a sense of incompleteness, 
where neither he nor the other sources persuade me that 
we have the whole truth before us. How came a man of 
Johnson’s principles and intellect to lead the stagnant 
life Johnson is depicted as leading? How, when all allow- 
ance is made for Boswell’s good qualities, could Johnson 
really tolerate him? These are questions to which some 
answers, though not, I think, complete ones, can be given. 
I pass them over to put the more fundamental one: to 
whatis Johnson’s domination over his own circle ultimately 
due? That domination is the most striking thing about 
Johnson, yet Boswell throughout assumes it as a matter 
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of course, and his reader, unless he too assumes it, is 
scarcely helped at any point to understand it. 

Consider the facts for a moment. Goldsmith once 
charged Boswell with making a monarchy of what should 
have been a republic,! and it is true that Boswell was 
quick to resent interference with Johnson’s sovereign 
authority. But if Boswell did not interfere, Johnson him- 
self loosed the thunders soon enough, and the king was 
little less royalist than his minister. One instance, and 
that a famous one, will suffice. The focus of the John- 
sonian circle was the Club, which in 1776 included, 
besides Burke, Reynolds, Gibbon and Sheridan, Forbes, 
Colman, Warton, Barnard and Chamier, all men of 
note in their day. All of these wished Johnson to recon- 
sider the Latin epitaph he had written for Goldsmith, 
their personal friend; yet, though the request was reason- 
able, none dared make it in person. They addressed 
therefore to Johnson a round-robin, couched in the most 
deferential terms. Johnson received it with good humour 
and paid not the faintest attention to its contents.” Now 
these men were all of them, it is true, younger than 
Johnson, yet some were his superiors in genius, most in 
status, all in wealth and what the world counts success. 
What explains his or their behaviour on this occasion? 
Why did Johnson exact, or his friends readily pay, such 
exaggerated deference? 

Let us remember how Johnson’s friends were in ac- 
count with him. On the debit side there was, first, some 
glory in knowing intimately the author of The Rambler, 
Rasselas, and the Dictionary. It was not, perhaps, even then, 
a principal motive, but it was the impulse which brought 
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Boswell into the circle, and it must be allowed some 
weight. Secondly, there was the fundamental soundness 
and sanity of Johnson’s character. It is the most striking 
thing about Johnson, and to the lighter-headed of his 
friends—Boswell, Goldsmith, and perhaps Garrick—it 
may well have meant much. ‘I looked at him’, says Boswell, 
‘as a man whose head is turning giddy at sea looks at a 
rock or any fixed object’. And finally, there was his 
conversation. In these unconversational days, it is hard 
even for those who know and enjoy it best to do full 
justice to its powers; but it had, it is plain, an irresistible 
attraction for his contemporaries, to which those who 
were in his company only once bear as enthusiastic wit- 
ness as do his intimates. ‘I verily think’, says Richard 
Cumberland, ‘he was unrivalled both in the brilliance of 
his wit, the flow of his humour, and the energy of his 
language’; and Dr. Lettsom, more briefly: ‘he had a 
heavy look, but when he spoke it was like lightning out of 
a dark cloud’.? 

But, however spellbound Johnson’s conversation might 
hold you, it had its disadvantages. For one thing, it was 
of the didactic kind. ‘He would take up a topic’, says one 
acquaintance, ‘and utter upon it a number of The 
Rambler.’ ‘It is almost impossible to argue with him, he is 
so sententious and so knowing’, says another.? But if 
argument did arise, Johnson was apt to argue for victory 
rather than truth, and, in Goldsmith’s familiar phrase, 
knocked you down with the butt if his pistol missed fire. 
The extravagant rudeness of his dialectic is well known. 
‘Pray, Sir, what you are going to say, let it be better worth 
the hearing than what you have already said; or ‘I would 
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advise you, Sir, never to relate this story again: you really 
can scarce imagine how very poor a figure you make in 
the telling of it’.4 And if Johnson took it into his head to 
tax you with being drunk, you might be as intemperate 
as Boswell or as sober as Reynolds for all the difference it 
made. ‘You may observe,’ said Johnson with compla- 
cency, ‘that I am well-bred to a degree of needless 
scrupulosity’;? and gross unwarrantable insult is not 
made more palatable by the assumption of superior 
breeding. 

And to Johnson’s deliberate rudeness we may add that 
he was short-sighted, grossly careless of dress, coarse in 
table manners, and that his unconscious tricks and man- 
nerisms attracted notice in public, and, in private, more 
than once caused him to be taken for a lunatic. He was, 
in short, a remarkably unpresentable figure, and Fanny 
Burney has drawn a gloomy picture of the terror his 
presence spread in the society at Brighton.* Mrs. Thrale, 
who was a shrewd woman, and viewed her acquaintances, 
even those she liked, with curious detachment, once made 
a marksheet for her friends in which 20 was full marks for 
each subject.> Johnson got full marks for Religion, 
Morality, and General Knowledge, 19 for Scholarship, 16 
for Humour, 15 for Wit: for Person and Voice, Manners, and 
Good Humour he got 0. The marking is evidently not far 
astray; yet good humour makes more and firmer friends 
than religion, morality, or even general knowledge, and 
no man had more devoted friends than Johnson. 

From this brief reckoning then appears what strikes me 
continually when I read Boswell. The known causes do 
1 Misc., i, 242; ii, 258. * Misc., i, 169; cf. ii, 260, B., v, 363. * B., 1, 
145. Misc., ii, 275, 297, 400, 424. *D.,i,240. °C. Hughes, Thraliana, 
p. 21. 
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not adequately account for the known results. Boswell’s 
Johnson is a great and dominating figure with many 
admirable and some lovable qualities, yet you do not feel 
that you would have constantly sought his society or 
thought it more than worth the price in deference and 
humiliation at which it was to be attained. Some essential 
but volatile element of that potent spirit has escaped in 
the bottling. Boswell has caught and conveyed to us an 
overpowering personality, but he has not conveyed, save 
by the repeated statement of its effects, some quality of 
it which is now beyond recovery. We know much, but we 
shall never know all, that Johnson’s friends saw in him. 

It happens that the second great English biography is 
also that of a man who, though in a very different way, 
exercised a great fascination over his friends. Yet Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott leaves in the reader’s mind no such dim 
questioning as this. From the first page, Scott stands out 
as an eminently lovable man, and the qualities by which 
he bound his friends to him may be seen in this guise or 
that on every page. Now the moral is certainly not that 
Lockhart knew his business better than Boswell. Time has 
fully justified the opinion which, without undue modesty, 
Boswell himself expressed. ‘I am absolutely certain’, he 
wrote, ‘that my mode of biography . . . is the most perfect 
that can be conceived’;! and Lockhart’s claim to the se- 
cond place among biographers is based upon the success 
with which he pursues Boswell’s methods, not upon his 
departures from them. If Lockhart, then, sets down, as I 
think he does, the whole of Scott, and Boswell’s Johnson 
is incomplete, the cause is to be looked for in the subjects, 
not in the authors, of the two books. Scott’s transparent 
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simplicity has enabled the lesser artist to make his work 
complete: Boswell’s jewel was a crystal of more clouded 
substance and more complex structure, and some of its 
facets are in his picture imperfectly defined. Yet Boswell 
devoted to Johnson such study as surely no man ever 
before or since has devoted to another. ‘Every look and 
movement,’ says Fanny Burney, ‘displayed either inten- 
tional or involuntary imitation. . . . His heart, almost 
even to idolatry, was in his reverence of Dr. Johnson.”! 
And the moral which seems to emerge is this. The 
Johnson whom Boswell has drawn is evidently a great 
man, but the incompleteness of his biography is still more 
conclusive proof of that greatness and the final vindica- 
tion of Boswell’s choice of subject. 


1 Memoirs of Dr. Burney, ii, 191. 
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On Translation, by Hilaire Belloc. The Taylorian Lecture, 
1931. (Clarendon Press.) There have been many discourses 
in English on translation, from Tytler’s Principles, always 
worth looking into for its store of examples, down to Mr. 
Bevan’s Introduction to his version of Leonidas of Tarentum 
(Clarendon Press. ros. 6d.). Mr. Belloc’s Lecture contains 
many wise counsels: the sagest is Transmute Boldly; the 
most provocative is Always Translate Verse into Prose. 
All of them might be studied with advantage by an in- 
tending translator, and, as Mr. Belloc very truly remarks, 
in these days translation is becoming an international 
necessity, and therefore a national duty. One of Mr. 
Belloc’s rules—when you don’t know what a word means, 
look it up in the dictionary—might be addressed more 
profitably to foreigners than to natives. We are willing to 
admit that other people know their own language best, but 
the French are inclined to think they know English as 
well as we do, the Germans that they know it better. If 
Professor Boilot’s very entertaining Vrai Ami du Traducteur 
helps to convince the sweet enemy that when we pro- 
nounce her financial reasoning grotesque et ridicule, we are 
not being rude but only emphatic, it will do something to 
smooth the ways of statesmanship. When D’Annunzio 
translated two lines of Tennyson, 


Sad as the last which reddens over one, 
That sinks with all we love beneath the verge, 


under the impression that sinks here means goes to the 
bottom, he and his readers must have formed the notion 
that the English took their bereavements very placidly, 
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and an excellent French critic recently made hay of the 
line 

On that loud Sabbath shook the spoiler down, 
by supposing that a Sabbath was the same as a sabbat. 

I think it may be questioned whether anyone can trans- 
late from a modern language who has not been broken 
in by translating from Latin or Greek. French and 
English are, after all, only parallel variants of the general 
European lingua franca: a literal rendering from one to the 
other may be ugly, but it will always make sense. Allow- 
ing for certain structural peculiarities, the same may be 
said of German. But, tried on the ancient tongues, the 
result would be gibberish, and if that fact has been 
thoroughly hammered into his youthful mind, the trans- 
lator will face the subtler difficulties of a modern lan- 
guage with more modesty and also more confidence. He 
will know there are more ways of going wrong than might 
be thought, but he will also be more certain of his power 
to detect them, more resourceful in avoiding traps and 
circumventing obstacles. And he will soon learn the 
wisdom of Mr. Belloc’s ninth canon: do not try to trans- 
late the untranslatable. 

plenum exiliis mare. Infecti caedibus scopuli 
There it is, and there it must remain. 

The Greek Anthology is one of those things which will 
always allure and always baflle the translator. There is, 
jet it be acknowledged, a great deal of trick work in Silver 
Greek—spacing the long and short words to make a pat- 
tern, for example, in a way we cannot, except by rare 
luck, imitate. 

A neighbouring wood born with himself he sees 
And loves his old contemporary trees. 
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That is Roman work, but the device is Greek. Mr. Bevan 
wisely does not try to capture it for English. On the other 
hand, he makes good use of our compensating advantage, 
variety of form. The Greek epigrammatist has only one 
form for an epitaph, a love letter, a philosophic reflection, 
and twenty other themes. We have twenty forms for each, 
and, by the neat use of an appropriate stanza, Mr. Bevan 
is often able to disclose a flavour which might go unde- 
tected in a prose rendering. How well, for example, the 
Cynic vein in Leonidas comes out when his quite con- 
ventional couplets are turned into a rhythm from Thomas 
Hardy. 
I am buried at sea and land as well— 
A puzzle, everyone sure agrees. 
Yet this unparallel’d fate befell 
Me, Tharsys the son of Charmides. 


They lifted half of me into their bark, 
A lifeless lump that flopp’d as it fell, 
All the rest remained with the shark: 
But the half they had they treated well. 
The piteous remnant that once was man, 
That once was Tharsys, here on the shore 
They buried as best poor sailors can. 
I saw my country again no more. 


Once, I think, Mr. Bevan has let a meaning slip. When 
Leonidas is describing the Anadyomene of Apelles he 
says: 

EU ev yap dxpais xepoiv éxOAiBer Kduav 

EU 8° ouuctov yoArnvos exAcutret Trd8os, 

Kai yagos, aKuts ayyedos, KuScouie. 


Her breast, face, and hands are visible, and she is wringing 
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her hair not with subile fingers as Mr. Bevan renders, but 
with the tips of her fingers. This agrees with all the 
accounts we have of the most famous picture of antiquity. 
Mr. Bevan asks whether Botticelli could have known of this 
or any other description of Apelles’ picture when he 
painted the ‘Birth of Venus’. I think Mr. Horne has 
made it certain that Botticelli got the idea from Poliziano, 
who had misconceived the description and, by blending: 
the Venus Rising of the painter with the Venus Risen 
of the sculptors, created a new type for Botticelli to 
immortalize. 


In a signed and limited edition, printed on hand-made 
paper, and bound in maroon buckram, Mrs. Faith 
Compton Mackenzie has published fourteen stories: 
Mandolinata. (Cope G Fenwick. 215.) I emphasize the 
format because this seems to me to suit the stories, which 
make an ideal holiday book to be read, if possible, on 
some terrace overlooking a charming view. It is very good 
entertainment. My own preference is for the tales having 
their scenes abroad, or at least dealing with exotic people. 
For the author possesses the power of description, and 
can deal wittily with the sophisticated. 


The spring of 1914 blazed along, blue and silver, inio 
summer, gold as a Sorrento orange. Spiaggia was full 
of lovers making bright pages in history for themselves. 

He longed to join them, to have a little ‘flirt’ with 
one of those pretty blonde women who were so strangely 
thin, like matches. He strongly suspected that it was 
not only in their thinness that they resembled matches. 


The plots of the stories are well constructed, but the 
themes of some are over-slight and superficial. Noticeably 
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that of ‘The Writing Case’, which compares unfavourably 
in depth with Katharine Mansfield’s beautiful ‘The 
Doll’s House’, both about a child’s desire to possess an 
object. And although ‘With Custody of the Child’ is 
more successful, one doubts whether in real life either the 
father or the nurse would have broken the fact of his 
mother’s desertion to the small boy so brutally. ‘The 
Unattainable’—its scene in a Woolworth’s—is one of the 
shortest and best stories, and ‘La Bonne Mine’ is a 
pathetic little account of Beauty lost on the outbreak of 
war. But I enjoyed reading them all. 


The story of a prisoner of war as related in The Diary of 
Peter Bussell, 1806-14 (Peter Davies. ros. 6d.) has much in 
it that will be familiar to men who suffered the same fate 
from 1914 to 1918; the tedium, the privation, the confine- 
ment, must often have been the same. But in 1806 the 
temper was better. Bussell suffered indignities and worse 
from callous and brutal guards, and sometimes petty 
persecutions from their chiefs, but from many of the 
commandants, and from French civilians, he received 
little but kindness and sympathy. Hate to order came in 
with poison gas, and it is difficult to know which was the 
viler invention of the two. During the eight years of his 
imprisonment Bussell must have kept an almost day-to- 
day diary, which on his return he wrote out in book form, 
certainly for other eyes than his own. Then the volume, 
six hundred pages of manuscript, seems to have passed 
out of mind, and for at least thirty years did not see the 
light until it became the property of Mr. G. A. Turner, 
Bussell’s great-grandson, who has edited it for publica- 
tion. Bussell was master and part owner of the sloop Dove, 
andit was when sailing from Weymouth bound for London 
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that his ship was captured by a French privateer. Four 
days later, having been well treated by his captors, he 
was taken into Cherbourg and consigned to prison. For 
eight years it was his lot to be transferred from prison to 
prison, to suffer all the bitterness of hope continually 
deferred, to live in a world where great things were 
happening and to be fed on rumour, to hear of his wife’s 
death, and to have it confirmed months later, to wait for 
the exchange, often so near, that never came his way, and 
yet to keep always a gallant spirit and an observant eye, 
so that his diary is not only a record of a war-prisoner’s 
lot, but often a shrewd commentary on conditions in 
France during the years he was there. The book, indeed, 
is one of those slight but pregnant footnotes to history 
which give us clues to periods more vivid and accurate 
than are those to be found in more pretentious works. 


The term ‘human document’ has been put to all man- 
ner of ignoble use, but in Something Beyond: A Life Story, 
by A. F. Webling (Cambridge University Press. ros. 6d.), we 
have such a document; a book of hours of a man’s life 
spent in the pursuit of truth and in the love of goodness. 
It is autobiography with a difference; a transcript from 
life told in the first person, but presented rather as a 
picture than as a photograph. Names are blurred and 
dates vague, but though we may not know the identity of 
the people and places mentioned, we see them very clearly 
and come to know them very intimately. The reticences 
of the story indeed but serve to emphasize its actuality, 
for when, and it is rarely, a man speaks from his heart of 
his innermost experiences, it is when the light is failing 
and his face may not be seen. The story is that of an 
Anglo-Catholic priest, whose origin was humble and 
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whose early life was spent as a clerk to a firm of grocers. 
He entered the Church, after a strenuous spell of hardly 
won education, with but confused ideas of its service until 
he came under the influence of one of his own generation, 
a man of deep feelings and generous impulses and assured 
in the Anglo-Catholic faith. Together they served as 
curates in a seaport town, and when his friend was at 
last given the living, our autobiographist served under 
him for many happy years. Then came the break, his 
friend went to the missionary field, and himself, after 
refusing the living as being unworthy, to unhappy service 
under the new man, a hard, cold, logical ecclesiastic of 
the same persuasion, but how different! The work of 
years seemed undone, and resignation was inevitable. 
Then followed a rectory in an East Anglian village, where 
doubts assailed him, doubts, we gather, that ultimately 
drove him from the Church. The travails of a mind that 
can only believe without inquiry when it is engaged with 
other things, is no new thing in literature, but Mr. Web- 
ling has made it very real to us, and in addition to this 
drama of the spirit there are in the book some charming 
studies of character, and of village life. Indeed, thesketches 
of the jovial, friendly horse-dealer father, who left his wife 
for another woman, but whose old mother always declared 
that he must have had good principles or he would not 
have sent her oysters when she was ill, the uncle, a dairy- 
man farmer in Gloucestershire, and the old Methodist 
schoolmistresses, are drawn with a rare combination of 
delicacy of discrimination and vigorous human sympathy. 


Market Town, by Ena Limebeer. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
This is a clever book. It seems to be satirical. It seems to 
be about an ex-grocer’s assistant, bland, blood-sucking, 
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and insidious, who preys upon his wife, his son, and his 
son’s wife, drives the son to suicide, and ends up rich and 
respected by all. Indeed, I am almost sure that is the 
subject of it: but any attempt to follow the course of 
events more minutely is like coming back to school after 
one has missed a year. The narrative is served up as a 
bookfull of market town gossip, interspersed with what 
appear to be snippets from the local newspaper, and 
heart-rending outbursts of poetic prose—also, presumably, 
part of the author’s fun. The hypothetical narrators 
contradict each other and themselves continually, and 
being, moreover, very imperfectly informed, soon wrap 
all points of fact in an impenetrable haze: nor are they 
(one gathers from the fixed sneer upon the author’s lips) 
more ignorant than imbecile—so that it is hard to feel 
much respect for their evidence, even when, as occasion- 
ally happens, they are all in a tale. But whatever the plot 
may have been meant to be, there is no doubt about the 
atmosphere. One might be living in a community of 
‘bottled spiders’. Everyone in the book, one feels, drib- 
bled, hung his head on one side, and tortured small 
animals in private. And the manner is as bad as the 
material—how vulgar the cleverness! how unspeakably 
nauseating the irony! 


The Nature of English Poetry, by L. S. Harris. (Dent. 55.) 
‘This very simple mystery (so often clouded)’, says Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch (speaking of poetry) in his short 
preface to Mr. Harris’s book. Mr. Harris, he observes, 
goes ‘straight to the core’ of the very simple mystery, and 
‘elucidates it page by page’. That is just what one feels: 
what in the world has everyone been puzzled about? 
Here, in a smallish text-book for schools, we have an 
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analysis of poetry, an explanation ofits influence, covering 
rather more ground than Mr. Richards’s Principles of 
Literary Criticism, and a great deal more satisfactory. 
There is something comic about the way the knottiest 
problems are dispersed, by Mr. Harris’s sweet reasonable- 
ness, into thin air; but respect soon gets the better of 
amusement. This is an excellent book! It is, on its own 
scale, exhaustive: it is full of examples: admirably clear; 
sufficiently conservative, yet not narrow or old-fashioned 
in the least. It includes a list, and simple explanation, of 
prosodic terms. It includes a chapter of advice to the 
critical amateur—the child asked to ‘say what he thinks’ 
of such-and-such a poem: Mr. Harris tells him everything 
he most needs to be told, and warns him to abandon every 
one of his present invariable habits—these pages cannot 
be read without a sigh. Mr. Harris evidently knows what 
it is to ‘teach’ literature. Those who are fated to acquire 
that experience hereafter will have a much easier life if 
his book is really given to children in the higher forms at 
school, and if they can be got to pay attention to it. 


The Sirens, and Other Stories, by Azorin. Translated from 
the Spanish, with an introduction by Warre B. Wells. (Scholartis 
Press. 75. 6d. net.) Edition limited to 560 copies for sale, of 
which 25 are numbered and signed. Azorin does not use an 
art-form with which the ordinary English cultured reader 
is familiar. ‘This book of short stories (in Spanish, they are 
called cuentos, and perhaps the word has a nuance which 
is not adequately translated by our rather inadequate 
‘short-story ’) is unlike the work of Mr. Walter de la Mare, 
because Azorin’s work seems to disdain realism of purpose 
but to employ realism of manner. 

It also seems to me quite vain to compare this little 
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book with any work of Proust, as the translator does in 
his preface, because Proust was a mystic of purpose, how- 
ever mondain Mr. Wells may find his manner, while 
Azorin’s mysticism is precious-like a mannerism; almost 
I had said, precious, like a mannerism. 

So much for the form, but the significance of the work 
is far greater than anything which could be destroyed by 
tiresome presentation, for it is the significance, in 
Azorin’s own beautiful title for the original edition of this 
collection, of the Blanco en Azul—the White against the 
Blue. There are shifting clouds against the limitless depth 
of sky. Shifted by whom, by what? ‘The unseen filaments 
of human lives which interweave against the background 
of eternity.” _ 

Some of the stories attain a symbolic subtlety which 
defies interpretation. I cannot, for instance, discover a 
raison d’étre for the first tale in the book, Fabia Linde, the 
story of a lady around whom people die, but who never 
will die herself upon any of the occasions when this is 
expected of her; and yet the telling is not merely subtle, 
but so seemingly sincere that the story is worth reading 
thrice. 

The simplest of the stories is also the most grim. It is 
called, Rose, Lily and Carnation. These flowers become the 
flowers of death; and the implication that “you never can 
tell’ suits my simple mind; and it pleases me, too, to feel 
that, in particular, ‘you never can tell’ with three such 
pretentious poseuses as the slim, white girls who wished 
that they might become Rose, Lily and Carnation. 

The story which seems to me to be the most perfect, 
however, is Gestation, and another story, called The Balance, 
may well be what, in Mr. Wells’s words, it is all about, 
‘the eternal conflict between dreaming and doing’. 
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Mr. Wells, having once got Mr. Henri Barbusse’s cheap 
gibe at Marcel Proust off his chest, has done his work 
beautifully; and his introduction, unlike most prefaces, is 
extremely useful. 

Amongst other things he tells us, in his introduction, 
how the pen-name Azorin may have come to be con- 
structed. (The real name of the author is José Martinez 
Ruiz.) 

Azor in Spanish is a goshawk, and the verb azorar 
means to terrify, to confound, to excite, or intransitively, 
to be restless. 

Azorin’s work has, indeed, a disciplined restlessness and 
a deliberate, patterned confusion. Perhaps there is a hand 
behind those shifting clouds. 


Chaucer, by Fohn Masefield (Cambridge University Press. 
25.), was originally delivered by the Poet Laureate as the 
Leslie Stephen Lecture for this year. It is an admirably 
succinct and lucid account of Chaucer, ‘the first of the 
three great English poets’, as a story-teller seen against 
the transitional background of his own age; the outward 
circumstances of his life; and the development of his art. 
We are told how he began by imitating, of the spell cast 
by the Romance of the Rose, and of Boccaccio and the 
Italian influence. Here, Mr. Masefield breaks off to di- 
gress upon the necessity for English writers of merit to be 
true to their Northern genius; but he takes up the thread 
again to admit that Chaucer only half succeeded. Dis- 
cussing the Canterbury Tales, he says that ‘we gather from 
the poems that Chaucer’s own marriage was one of the 
utmost and liveliest unfortunate horror’, and tells us 
further that ‘the Wife of Bath describes her fifth marriage 
as being to much such a Clerk as Chaucer’s description of 
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himself. Can it possibly be that the Wife of Bath is a 
portrait of Mrs. Chaucer?’ asks Mr. Masefield. 


The Scandals and Credulities of Fohn Aubrey, edited by Fohn 
Collier. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) John Aubrey (1626-97) was 
one of the first English archeologists. He was also in the 
habit of jotting down every bit of information he could 
acquire concerning his own contemporaries and English 
worthies of an earlier generation. The result was that 
entertaining book, Aubrey’s Short Lives, of which the best 
edition is Mr. Andrew Clark’s (The Clarendon Press). 
Aubrey’s great merit is that he had an eye for interesting 
and significant details. He was a busy, indolent man, the 
type who makes the best gossip. He often succeeded in 
suggesting character in a few lines, while his indolence 
led him to omit many of the facts about his sitter which 
the world thought most important. Thus he has written 
to the great benefit of posterity. Such facts have been 
preserved by others, while Aubrey has treasured many 
small significant ones which the more serious-minded 
threw away. Like most gossips he was, as a contemporary 
said of him, ‘a little inclined to credit strange relations’. 
A gossip delights to excite amusement and surprise. Mr. 
Collier’s selection from Aubrey’s Brief Lives is intended 
for gossips. The modern gossip is not afraid of coarse 
words, therefore passages and anecdotes which were 
omitted from the Clarendon Press edition, intended for 
historical students, are here included. Mr. Collier tells us 
that he has left out one paragraph from motives of 
delicacy. We can hardly believe it. 


Cinder Thursday, by Herbert Palmer, (Benn. 3s. 6d.) Mr. 
Herbert Palmer is not quite sure which side he is on in 
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the scuffle which modernists and anti-modernists are still 
enjoying over the body of poetry; perhaps he is the more 
interesting for his divided allegiance. Mr. Robert Graves 
once included Mr. Palmer in the group of Left-Wingers 
who are ‘malcontents from the Centre and Right... 
have no great passion for revolution, and if the pinch 
came would defend no street barricades’. Certainly the 
form of Mr. Palmer’s new verses indicates the Left Wing; 
their irregularity, roughness, and violence are by no 
means all due to the demands of parody. On the other 
hand their argument is pointed directly against the Left 
Wing, and it is not at all certain that Mr. Palmer would 
refuse to defend a street barricade against Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
For it is Mr. Eliot in particular whom he attacks in this 
satire-sequence; even his title is a challenge to Ash 
Wednesday. Mr. Palmer sees in Mr. Eliot the apostle of 
disintegration, a literary disintegration which is the symp- 
tom of social disintegration and Bolshevism; and Cinder 
Thursday is an attempt to throw up, by parody and satire 
and direct contradiction, some kind of a barrier against a 
tide of despair. He is not blind to the creative qualities of 
‘The Waste Land’: 

I refuse to be taken in by The Waste Land, 

I refuse to pretend that I am not taken in. 

I refuse to praise what I think I freely understand, 

A hoax, 

The most stupendous literary hoax since Adam, 

Yet in some abysmal way creative, 

Even in its disintegration, 

Touched with the finger-nail of Donne 

And the knuckle bones of Dante and Ezekiel, 

Yet nearly all awry, 

Deliberately and intuitively awry. 
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What, however, one would not gather from Cinder 
Thursday that Mr. Palmer sees is the constructive side of 
Mr. Eliot’s poetic theory; nor, indeed, is Bolshevism 
exactly the creed of a man who has recently submitted to 
the authority of the Church. And the parody of Mr. Eliot 
is not much more than recognizable. But there is a great 
deal of good honest anger and disgust in the book which 
is refreshing; there is independence of mind, and above 
all, straightforwardness. Mr. Palmer may be, as he im- 
plies, a literary Ishmaelite, but it is a very likeable Ish- 
maelitism, 


Out of Focus, by Foan Haslip. (R. Cobden-Sanderson Ltd. 
7s. 6d. net.) This is a compilation of a number of letters 
from an unusually naive young lady to a splendidly dis- 
tant “man of letters’ of her acquaintance. 

It is nice to think that ‘man of letters’ has, for: the 
heroine, at least, of this book, if not for the author, all the 
reputed suave reliability of what another intellectual 
class might call a ‘member of the cloth’. 

The letters are written with a delicate appreciation of 
what is charming in life and in life’s transcription; though 
the strokes are not bold the general composition is pleas- 
ing and the colouring adequate, except that the silly little 
heroine is, herself, so irritatingly wise after the event, that 
one is at moments tempted to lose patience with her and 
wish that since she must lack the courage to deceive her- 
self, she would have the tact to deceive us. 

The last letter in the book, the gentleman’s reply, is subtly 
suggested by the publishers to be a genuine document. 
No, no, surely no man could have had the patience to 
endure such foolish devotion for so long. But because the 
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devotion is foolish, it must not be supposed that the book 
is foolish. 

If Miss Haslip believes that there exist such darling 
idiots as her heroine, she has done very well to expose 
them, and none of us will love the race any the less. 

The descriptions of scenery, whether English or Hun- 
garian, are good. 

I should like to see Miss Haslip on a much larger canvas, 
for it is impossible not to admire her work, but really, in 
this little book, very difficult to be quite sure what we are 
admiring. 


Post-Mortem. A play in eight scenes, by Noel Coward. (Wil- 
liam Heinemann. 5s. net.) Mr. Noel Coward is an extremely 
intelligent writer; and the intelligence does not exclude 
also good manners and charming taste. His publishers, 
however, introduce this play with a notice on the flap of 
the jacket which tells us that Mr. Noel Coward wrote 
Private Lives ‘as a game’, but that in this new play ‘he is 
in earnest’, that the scope of this new play ‘is without 
limits’ and finally that ‘Mr. Coward has asked himself 
whether our Western Civilization has learnt anything 
from the War’. From this it would seem that we were to 
look for some talent greater than intelligence, some uni- 
versality greater than good manners, some directive more 
forceful than good taste. 

Well, it is almost always a pity when an artist, even a 
drawing-room, well-mannered artist, becomes a moralist, 
and this play is, indeed, as the publishers led me to sup- 
pose, propaganda, that is to say that it is written with a 
moral purpose and no single line of it, I think, was written 
for the joy of the thing itself. Mr. Coward, become moral- 
ist, has entirely disregarded the advice contained in 
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Synge’s preface to his Playboy and the result is unfor- 
tunate. 

The type of mind which will accept peace as an ideal, 
to-day, on the strength of Mr. Coward’s advocacy, with 
no more solid logical foundation than the pathos of a 
stage spectacle, is the type of mind which, to-morrow, 
would rush to the recruiting office, almost before war was 
declared, carried thither by the hot fervour of the vilest 
militarist leader-writer of the nationalist press. 

That is, indeed, the trouble with all propaganda, how- 
ever worthy, that it is always unsure of itself and of its 
converts, and, anyway, war with its banners and bluster 
is a much easier thing to propagand about than peace, 
which needs control and tact. There is hardly a leader- 
writer of the popular penny press who could not do as 
much for war in a column as Mr. Coward has done for 
peace with this complicated play. This is the more dis- 
tressing, as all the way through the play there is the irre- 
sistible feeling that Mr. Coward is going, in the next line, 
to turn the platform exhortation stuff into the real stuff 
of life, or dreams, but there is only the half-stifled voice of 
his dead hero, playing his last ghostly role. 

This hero is killed in the first scene, and his ghost, 
thirteen years later, having in this interval managed to 
tear himself out of that ‘moment of vision between life 
and death’ reappears in the seven remaining scenes, to 
propagand for peace and, incidentally, to inspect the follies 
and the hypocrisies of the living, that is, of the newspaper 
magnate, the dowager, the fiancée (now married and, so 
I gather, a hearty adulteress), some war friends, and, 
finally, a suicidal poet who has written a war book, called 
Post-Mortem. 

One cannot help feeling that if the theme, with its 
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admittedly magnificent possibilities, had mattered to Mr. 
Coward, as it mattered to the suicidal poet, there would 
have flashed, here and there in the correct stage jargon 
of this piece, the gleam of the jewels of feeling, the glory 
of a work of art, but I do not see them. I see a well- 
managed, correct, and tidy play, tactfully, suavely, 
urbanely written, in admirable taste; and yet I feel that 
Mr. Coward, at moments, perhaps almost despite him- 
self, was very near to the ‘lighted hills beyond’. 


The Three Brothers, by Edwin Muir. (William Heinemann. 
75. 6d. net.) Mr. Muir has written one of the most attrac- 
tive books, within its willingly defined limitations, which 
I have read for some time. Indeed, after reading The 
Three Brothers one regrets that more books are not written 
within as clearly defined limits. 

The story is set in Fife and in the futile religious quar- 
rels of the period of Mary Queen of Scots; the period, cruel 
and foolish as it was, is vividly recalled; and against this 
background the three brothers and their astonishingly 
beautiful father are revealed in a prose (for all its poetic 
flavour always honest) as only an author with an acute 
understanding of the mind could have revealed them. 
I wonder whether a man living before modern psycho- 
logy could have penetrated so deeply into the mind, and I 
wonder, too, whether any man not a true literary descen- 
dant of R. L. S. could have used it so admirably and 
avoided so entirely the jargon and the cant. One of the 
brothers, even, is bestial enough, but the book rises above 
its bestiality like a rose above its manure. The scene 
before the mother’s death, when the drunken priest is 
fetched by force to give the mother absolution, is a most 
vigorous piece of writing. That is the merit of the book: 
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its strength is enjoyable, it is bold but its courage is justi- 
fied, it is dour, but its gloom is witty. 


Seven Days’ Darkness, by Gunnar Gunnarsson, translated by 
Roberts Tapley (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.), is a distinguished 
example of contemporary Scandinavian literature. It has 
some of the qualities of an intellectual thriller. But it is 
more than a thriller, inasmuch as the story, in places, is 
moving. Reykjavik, capital of Iceland, is darkened for 
seven days by volcanic ash and, simultaneously, a viru- 
lent form of influenza rages in the city. The column of 
fire from the volcano is used as a symbol, and we have the 
sense of ‘helpless dependence upon blind forces within and 
without’. For Dr. Grimur Ellidagrimur, idealist and the 
central character, goes mad on the seventh day and is 
taken to an institution. This we know in the first chapter, 
and the book consists of the events leading up to, and 
responsible for, his madness. They are psychic and 
macabre. The conversation is interesting, and the social 
group involved discuss questions of life and death and 
human destiny. In the author’s attitude to life there is 
implicit a beauty of acceptance comparable to that found 
in The Story of San Michele, also by a Scandinavian writer. 
Spiritual loveliness is well conveyed in the portrait of the 
dying girl, Anna, and in the clear-headed suffering of 
Grimur’s wife, Vigdis. 


Foseph and Peter, by Anton Gabele, translated by Winifred 
Ray (Martin Hopkinson. 7s. 6d.) won the Youth Prize 
awarded annually by the German Book Society in co- 
operation with the Union of German Writers. It is an 
efficient piece of work written with detachment and yet 
with sympathy, rich in atmosphere and poetic suggestion. 
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One could be certain, without being told in a note at 
the end, that the author had written poetry. 

The scene is laid in Upper Swabia dominated by 
mountains and fir-trees, and the plot deals with three 
generations of peasants, passionate and superstitious, 
particularly, with unlike twin brothers, the one fortunate, 
the other ill-starred from the start, who are fatally at war 
with each other. Their wives, town-bred and peasant, 
hate one another, and their respective children, who are 
devoted, are forbidden even to meet. Thence springs 
tragedy. If the conversation of the little boy and girl 
seems in places rather old, this may be due to the trans- 
lation which, elsewhere, flows evenly. There are scenes of 
grim realism, as in the attempts to secure abortion, but it 
is imaginative, not sordid realism, and justified. There are 
touches of humour. But perhaps the most satisfactory part 
of this book is its local colour, the Nature descriptions, 
and the sympathetic feeling for animals. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


HV EPEOE De® R: 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


When Life and Letters started, we said that from time to 
time we would devote a number either to a single contri- 
bution, or to a single subject. Accordingly, in August 
1929 we published Mr. Richard Hughes’ brilliant novel, 
A High Wind in Jamaica; and now we offer not this time a 
work of art, but a number concerned with one writer. 
This is a ‘Samuel Butler’ number. It contains his own 
account of his friendship with Charles Pauli, a curious 
_ story, never completely published before, and some un- 
published extracts from his ‘Note Books’. 


I 


Samuel Butler played a not unimportant part in my own 
education (I made his acquaintance when I was ten years 
old), and later my work as a journalist and critic was 
often concerned with his books. In 1909 I edited a 
periodical called The New Quarterly, and Festing Jones 
gave me for it extracts from Samuel Butler’s ‘Note Books’. 
Butler was not yet famous. When he died, in June 1902, 
the measure of his reputation was given by an article in 
The Times, regretting that so talented a man had not done 
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more. That estimate seemed later beside and far below 
the mark. Samuel Butler was one of those rare, incontest- 
able personalities in literature, who affect permanently 
the thought and temper of all predisposed to their 
influence; indeed, the first impression made on anyone 
reading his ‘ Note Books’, which date from the ’sixties, may 
well be that many of Butler’s ideas are those which are at 
the present moment ‘in the air’, and by ‘in the air’, of 
course, people mean in the papers or other men’s books. 

Later, Bernard Shaw pointed out his own debt to him 
in his Preface to Major Barbara, which was one of the 
earliest and most effective statements of Butler’s claim to 
wider recognition. In this Preface, Mr. Shaw insisted that 
Butler ‘In his own department was one of the greatest 
writers of the nineteenth century’. 

As a moralist, Butler was a confirmed hedonist and 
Laodicean; surtout point de zéle, he believed was the finest 
motto ever coined for humanity. He really and utterly 
believed that compromise was the guide to life; he saw 
compromise written over the face of all creation. And not 
only in action, but in thought, right behaviour and truth 
were best obtained by combining the conflicting reports 
of faith and reason. The blend was only perfectly satis- 
factory when the balance was reached unconsciously; 
every philosophy was nonsense when ridden home, and 
every moral ideal which outsoared the practice of 
averagely good men was suspect. Scattered up and down 
his books are aphorisms to the effect that a man whose 
mind is of the right temper must be uncertain in spite of 
uncertainty, and uncertain in spite of certainty, which in 
practice comes to something like having a sense of 
humour, for it is characteristic of humour to hold to- 
gether, at the same moment, the profound and superficial, 
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the doubtful and the obvious, the serious and the indif- 
ferent aspects of things. The favourite virtue of the 
humorist is always toleration: it was Butler’s favourite 
virtue, too. 

The most comprehensive description of Samuel Butler 
as a writer is, then, that he was a humorous philosopher. 
The interdependence of his philosophy and his humour 
is, indeed, often so complete that it is puzzling to decide 
whether he was a philosopher who chanced upon explana- 
tions which would justify humour, or a born humorist 
who set out in search of a philosophy to explain the way 
things naturally struck him. Both processes had a share 
in his work. He saw jokes where no one else saw them, 
because, sceptical and curious, he looked at everything 
in his own way; and things would occur to him first as 
jokes which afterwards impressed him as perfectly true. 
Butler’s sense of humour often performed the service for 
him that the dove did for Noah in the ark. It flew out into 
the unknown, bringing back to him an indication that he 
would soon find solid ground beneath his feet. The 
humorous philosopher is rare, but when he does appear 
his influence quickly spreads. We laugh with him, not 
taking him seriously, and lo! we have already caught his 
way of thinking. 

I made Butler’s acquaintance at a hotel in the valley 
of the Saas in Switzerland, where I was staying with my 
parents. Opposite us at table d’hote sat an elderly man with 
very bushy black eyebrows, and with him, from time to 
time, they interchanged a few cheerful polite remarks. 
A day or two later I happened to feel an extreme reluc- 
tance to notice the bell which announced the midday 
meal, and instead of going in I continued to clamber about 
the valley rocks. After a short interval I saw what I knew 
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I should see next, my mother appearing at the door of the 
hotel frantically waving her parasol. This was a signal 
which could not be ignored like the bell. She had evi- 
dently waited until lunch had well begun, and then, 
losing patience, come out to fetch me. I was not surprised. 
What did surprise me was that she was presently followed 
by the old gentleman with the thick eyebrows. As we all 
three entered the hotel together he whispered: “I thought 
I’d better come, with a stranger Mama could not be quite 
so angry’. It was only long afterwards that I realized that 
it was kind of an elderly gentleman to jump up from his 
midday meal and hurry out into the blazing sun to pre- 
vent a small boy from getting a scolding; but when I did, 
I realized also that it was thoroughly characteristic of 
him to suppose that every child was likely to be bullied by 
its parents. (Readers of The Way of All Flesh will under- 
stand.) After that, I used often to go sketching with him. 
No doubt while he sketched and I lay beside his easel he 
talked wisely, but I heeded him not. I cannot remember 
a scrap of our conversations. But I do remember that on 
Sunday mornings at breakfast he used to say: ‘Do you 
think Mr. Selwyn would mind (Mr. Selwyn was the 
chaplain, and in those days every hotel haunted by the 
British had its chaplain), do you think Mr. Selwyn 
would forgive us if we did not go to church?’ (He had been 
pleased to find that my favourite text was ‘And now to 
God the Father, God the Son, etc.’) And off we would go 
together. If our acquaintance had ended there I should 
have little to tell, but later, when I was in London, I used 
sometimes to go and see him in his rooms at Clifford’s 
Inn. I was dimly aware that he was a remarkable man— 
but that was not the sort of fact which interested me. I 
only divined it from the interest my father took in his 
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conversation, while I ate nuts and apples and listened. 
Mr. Butler would sometimes give me one of his books, 
always with strict injunctions not to attempt to read it. 

As I grew older I began to go and see him by myself. 
He often talked in a way which both puzzled me and 
amused me, giving me advice of which I could make 
nothing at the time, advice which did not agree at all 
with that of my masters and pastors. For instance, he 
would say, looking at me gravely: ‘As long as you tell no 
lies to yourself and are kind, you may lie and lie and lie 
and yet not be untrue to any man’. Once I remember 
giving up the last two hours of the Eton and Harrow 
match—it’s true the result was a foregone conclusion—in 
order to go and see him. Instead of sitting and keeping the 
bowling averages, I went off to listen to his talk, which, 
I take it, is one of the greatest compliments ever paid to a 
philosopher in England. I must have been seventeen 
then, I was beginning to understand him. 

In stature he was a small man, but you hardly noticed 
that. His slightly built frame was disguised in clothes of 
enviable bagginess and of a clumsy conventional cut, and 
he wore prodigiously roomy boots. But it was the hirsute, 
masculine vigour of his head which prevented you from 
thinking him a small man. Indeed, it was a surprise to me 
to hear afterwards that he had coxed at Cambridge the 
St. John’s boat: I had remembered him, it seemed, as 
even rather a heavy man. His company manner was that 
of a kind old gentleman, prepared to be a little shocked by 
any disregard of the proprieties; the sort of old gentleman 
who is very mild in reproof, but whose quiet insistence 
that everybody should behave properly is most soothing 
to elderly ladies of limited means. He spoke softly and 
slowly, often with his head a little down, looking gravely 
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over his spectacles and pouting his lips, and with a delib- 
erate demureness so disarming that he was able to utter 
the most subversive sentiments without exciting more 
than a moment’s astonishment. The next, his companion 
was completely reassured. ‘No, Mr. Butler could not have 
meant that. I wasn’t quite quick enough. Mr. Butler is 
such an original man.’ Such was the impression he made 
on circumspect, humdrum people. It was comic to any- 
one who knew what a bull in a china shop he really was. 
And though he was a great adept at poking gentle fun at 
people, he never snubbed them or scored off them. In 
fact, he had a strong abhorrence to anything of that kind. 
I think he enjoyed, a little, the irony which resides in per- 
fect politeness, but politeness was not in the least a pose 
on his part. It sprang from his dislike of overbearingness. 
To take advantage of superiority of intellect, or any other 
kind of superiority, moral force, knowledge of the world, 
reputation, wealth, social position, a fine manner, and to 
use it to browbeat a helpless person was in his eyes a 
revolting, unpardonable offence. I heard him often use 
the word ‘caddish’, and it always stigmatized that kind 
of behaviour. If I were to mention the names of those he 
called ‘cads’ the list would cause great surprise. Besides, 
he liked mediocre, humdrum people; they were at any 
rate freer from this odious sin than the intellectual and 
successful. 

I asked him once if he were any relation to the late 
Master of Trinity, Dr. Butler. ‘What!’ he exclaimed with 
soft and gentle emphasis, ‘that beastly cad!’ It took me a 
moment or two to rearrange my ideas—on the Master, 
caddishness, Samuel Butler himself! Then I guessed: Dr. 
Butler’s eighteenth-century suavity might easily strike his 
namesake as coming suspiciously near an attempt to play 
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him off the social stage, though in the Master’s case it was 
nothing of the kind. Perhaps—I knew they had met after 
Samuel Butler’s Authoress of the Odyssey had appeared— 
the Master had asked him, accidentally and sweetly, 
some question about Nausicaa equivalent in its effect 
to his famous invitation at a Trinity Lodge musical 
party, “So pleased you have come. Won’t you take a 
back seat?’ 

The last time I saw him was at a dinner at the Albe- 
marle Club, given more or less in his honour. It was in 
the winter before he died, and he was already very tired. 
He made, I remember, a little fun of an intense lady there 
who declared that Art was more to her than Nature. He 
was not always very quick to see the point when others 
poked fun at him. I remember his coming back from a 
visit to Lady Ritchie, who was as good a hand as he at 
gentle irony, telling me with amazement that she had 
said: ‘Mr. Butler, I will tell you my theory about the 
sonnets (Butler had just published his Authoress of the 
Odyssey, and was about to publish his book on the 
Sonnets): I believe they were written to Shakespeare by 
Ann Hathaway.’ ‘Poor lady,’ Butler went on, ‘that was 
a stupid thing to say!’ 


II 


The importance of money as the means to a good life is a 
theme which Butler constantly and vehemently empha- 
sized. The emphasis he laid on it is one of the character- 
istics which made him an original moralist and so acute a 
commentator on life. Everybody, according to Butler, 
must have money on the brain so long as that brain is in 
reasonable condition. ‘Though Wisdom cannot be gotten 
for gold, still less can it be gotten without it. Gold, or the 
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value which is equivalent to gold, lies at the root of 
Wisdom.’ (‘Note Books’, p. 172.) For the modern Simony, 
which ‘is not dealing in livings but the thinking they can 
buy the Holy Ghost for money, which vulgar rich people 
indulge in when they dabble in literature, music and 
painting’, he felt deep contempt. But anyone who refused 
to admit that a discreta posizionina was an unmixed blessing 
he despised quite as much, and thought much more 
dangerous. He was fond of following up this idea: his 
handling of it is an example of his method. 

The rich man to him was the hundred-handed Gyges 
of the poets. He alone possessed the full complement of 
limbs who stood at the summit of opulence. Reckoned by 
his horse-power, a Rockefeller is the most astonishing 
organism the world has ever seen; and therefore, accord- 
ing to Butler, the deep impression wealth makes on the 
imagination is reasonable, and the respect with which we 
so often treat those who are richer than ourselves a legiti- 
mate feeling. ‘It is,’ he characteristically added, ‘the 
same sort of affectionate reverence which a dog feels for a 
man, and is not infrequently manifested in a similar 
manner.’ Thus, to abuse the rich, provided they are 
amiable, handsome, and considerate, revolted his com- 
mon sense. 


People ask complainingly what swells have done, or 
do for society, that they should be able to live without 
working. The good swell is the creature towards which 
all nature has been groaning and travailing together 
until now. He is an ideal. He shows what may be done 
in the way of good breeding, health, looks, temper, and 
fortune. He realises men’s dreams of themselves, at any 
rate vicariously. He preaches the gospel of grace. The 
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world is like a spoilt child: it has this good thing given 
to it at great expense and then says it is useless!’ 
(‘Note Books’, pp. 35-6.) 


It was, however, not the ‘swell’ whom he himself con- 
sidered the finest type. ‘I suppose,’ he wrote, ‘an Italian 
peasant or a Breton, Norman or English fisherman, is 
about the best thing Nature does in the way of men—the 
richer and the poorer being alike mistakes.’ Still, he 
would have no blaspheming against Mammon. This is 
one of the points at which the thought of Samuel Butler 
is most opposed to Christian morals. He was a thorough- 
going hedonist, and therefore in poverty and suffering he 
could see neither beauty nor any possible value. Palpable 
well-being, such as the sight of a fruitful orchard may 
suggest, and as William Morris imagined (too esthetically 
no doubt, for Butler’s taste) as the reward of pleasant 
companionable labour—he would recognize no ideal less 
homely and ‘objective’ than this. The happiness of affec- 
tion between kind, strong, amorous, beautiful people, 
among whom there is much kindness and little grief—that 
was his ideal; and it is one which, translated into terms 
of everyday life in a complex civilization admits of no 
contempt for wealth. Votaries of that earthly happiness 
inevitably see in the transcendental a dangerous lure, and 
in one who would ‘lose himself in a mystery and pursue 
his Reason to an O Altitudo!’ a natural enemy. They dis- 
trust and dislike ideals which minimize the comfort of 
what is assured. This emotion underlay all Butler’s 
literary and artistic preferences and aversions; his depre- 
ciation, for example, of Plato, Michelangelo and Beet- 
hoven. He could never forgive the artist or poet who 
refused to kiss the earth; and his devotion to Shakespeare 
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was, one suspects, due largely to the fact that Shakespeare 
is, after all, ‘the surest refuge from the saints’. In Butler’s 
mouth the theological word ‘grace’, compared with 
which knowledge and other qualities were unimportant, 
took on a pagan meaning: 


And grace is best, for where grace is, love is not 
distant. Grace! the old pagan ideal whose charm even 
unlovely Paul could not withstand, but, as the legend 
tells us, his soul fainted within him, his heart misgave 
him, and, standing alone on the seashore at dusk, he 
‘troubled deaf heaven with his bootless cries’, his thin 
voice pleading for grace after the flesh. 

The waves came in one after another, the sea-gulls 
cried together after their kind, the wind rustled among 
the dried canes upon the sand banks, and there came a 
voice from heaven saying, ‘Let My grace be sufficient 
for thee.’ Whereupon, failing of the thing itself, he stole 
the word and strove to crush its meaning to the measure 
of his own limitations. But the true grace, with her 
groves and high places, and troupes of young men and 
maidens crowned with flowers, singing of love and 
youth and wine—the true grace he drove out into the 
wilderness—high up, it may be, into Piora, and into 
suchlike places. Happy they who harboured her in her 
ill-report. (“Note Books’, pp. 38-9.) 


Yet, at the close of the second chapter of Life and Habit, 
from which this passage is taken, he directs the reader 
who would have further understanding on all that is most 
important in life to believe in the music of Handel, the 
painting of Giovanni Bellini, and in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians—counsel 
which he repeated in various forms again and again. So, 
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according to Butler, St. Paul after all must have had the 
root of the matter in him. It was Paul the Apostle of 
Protestantism of whom he was thinking in the foregoing 
passage. The Church, according to Butler, in her less 
introspective ages, in her buildings, her music, her un- 
spoken teaching, did uphold or at least sanction some 
kind of comely human ideal; and with the religion of the 
country people of Italy, who are described so delightfully 
in Alps and Sanctuaries, Butler felt at home. They at least 
made no attempt to be consistent and rational, and only a 
very moderate degree indeed of spirituality was demanded 
of them; above all, there was no ‘earnestness’ among 
them, no forcing of people to think that they were nothing 
if they were not at any rate ‘colourable imitations of 
some one better than their neighbours’. 

Never consciously to agonize; to undertake only ‘that 
which insists upon being done and runs right up against 
you, hitting you in the eye until you do’—these were pre- 
cepts which he afterwards applied all round. In the case 
of Butler, his own philosophy made him a most amiable, 

trustworthy, amusing man. 

Among imaginative writers, some have served us by 
turning our troubles and pleasures into tragedies and 
triumphs, showing life to us as a matter of momentous, 
immeasurable experiences, of which men are only inter- 
mittently worthy. With these, comedy is found in the 
inadequacy of man to his destiny; and at their hands 
disaster and death have often taken on a beauty more 
desirable than happiness itself. These are the magnifiers 
of life. Only when it is thus transfigured by the imagina- 
tion are its evils and its satisfactions tolerable: only then, 
they insist, do we see it truly. Their appeal is to those 
moments, whether of joy or grief, when common sense 
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has looked foolish: such moments (and nearly everybody 
has, or thinks he has, experienced them) are the criteria 
by which they would have us measure the importance of 
things. 

The other class of writers—and it is to this class that 
Samuel Butler belongs—may be described as the con- 
solers. They diminish the importance of the issues at 
stake. They take the long-run, everyday estimate of 
things as the true one. They side with common sense. 
They find their comedy in the evanescence of aspirations, 
and in the spectacle of men protesting that they can only 
be nourished on ambrosial food while they are stuffing 
themselves with ordinary bread. If only men would not 
give themselves celestial airs, they say, they would be, 
perhaps, less amusing to contemplate, but they would 
have a far better chance of being happy and worthy of 
respect. Let a man find out really what he wants, and he 
will discover that it is something which exists on earth in 
satisfying quantities; something which the saints and the 
majority of the poets have unfortunately encouraged him 
to consider rather beneath his dignity. The former say, 
‘Throw not away the hero in your soul if you would get 
the most out of experience’; the latter, ‘Cultivez votre 
jardin’. 

Butler, as a philosopher and an imaginative writer, 
belongs to the tribe of Horace, Voltaire, Montaigne, 
Moliére, and Fielding. To the idealist the tolerance of 
such writers towards humanity seems more insulting than 
the most violent misanthropy; and the quarrel between 
them, as Butler said of religion and science, is only to be 
reconciled in amiable people. 
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Ill 


For the fame of Samuel Butler, Bernard Shaw did much, I 
did a little, and Festing Jones most of all. Fifield, the pub- 
lisher, was also a great help in reprinting Butler’s books, a 
work which has been continued by Messrs. Cape. Festing 
Jones helped to make Butler known long before he wrote 
his Life of Samuel Butler, which is the best piece of modern 
biography in the manner of the Dutch School, in which 
not only the sitter but his surroundings are painted in 
with careful and minute precision. 

It may be said that from the day these two met in 
January, 1876, down to 1919, when the Life was pub- 
lished, their friendship circumscribed Festing Jones’s life. 
Naturally, he had other interests, and other relations with 
people not directly concerned with Butler, but my im- 
pression when I first got to know Festing Jones was that 
even when he stepped outside the Butler sphere of in- 
fluence, the spirit of ‘Sam’ was still upon him, deciding 
what he should feel, what he should value, and what 
friends he should choose. This was not so obviously true 
of him during the last ten years of his life, but for a good 
many years after Butler’s death the passport to Jones’s 
intimacy was certainly an interest in Butler. During the 
first few years that I knew him we talked of Butler in- 
cessantly. Fortunately it is a wide subject, with many 
ramifications and peppered with jokes; but I used to feel 
sorry for his sister, Miss Lily Jones—not that sympathy 
deterred me. Still, sometimes, as a great treat for her, 
I used to turn the conversation on to other topics. 

His quiet and demure precision of utterance reminded 
me of Butler; also his deliberate politeness and his black, 


non-committal, respectable get-up. They both seemed to 
B 
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declare, both in dress and behaviour, ‘I am determined 
to be quite respectable’. Neither of them were anything 
of the kind. I do not wish to give the impression that 
Festing Jones was a pale copy of his friend, but he was 
saturated in him. He was always aware, and later he 
became more so, of a difficult and sometimes fierce 
crankiness in Butler which was foreign to his own nature, 
and although he half-admired this in his friend, he never 
imitated it. He did wish sometimes Sam had not been 
quite so crankily fierce. He began to respond, as time 
went on, to the work of musicians, poets, and writers 
whom Butler himselfhad no patience with, and to under- 
stand them without being overawed by his friend’s limita- 
tions. While Sam lived, there was only one musician 
for both of them—Handel. Those who have read Festing 
Jones’s two little books of travel, Diversions in Sicily (Alston 
Rivers) and Castellinaria (Fifield), will see that these 
quietly mischievous and affectionately observant books, 
though they owe much to Alps and Sanctuaries, are also the 
expression of an independent temperament, yet, most 
clearly, a temperament with which the author of Alps and 
Sanctuaries would have been in sympathy. Festing Jones 
had a very pretty wit, and among Butler’s papers, out of 
which the ‘ Note Books’ were constructed, are many acute 
and amusing remarks by him. 


IV 


He was a perfect friend. Butler might have said of him- 
self, “Two friends I have of comfort and despair’. It is 
Butler’s account of the latter friendship, a most curious 
and painful story, which Mr. A. T. Bartholomew has 
given me permission to publish in this number. Butler 
also wrote an account of his friendship with Festing 
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Jones, which I hope to publish later. One anecdote will 
illustrate the closeness of their association. 

A friend of mine, who was unacquainted with Butler 
and had never heard of Festing Jones, thought he recog- 
nized Butler from a photograph on board a Dover-Calais 
boat. He went up and spoke to him. ‘Yes,’ Butler replied, 
‘I am Mr. Butler, and Jones is down below.’ 

After Butler’s death, Festing Jones organized a yearly 
Butler dinner, at which admirers of his works, and his old 
friends, met together, made speeches, and exchanged 
reminiscences. At first the attendance was small, consist- 
ing only of people genuinely interested in Butler. When 
the occasion became important, and the dinner crowded, 
Festing Jones, with characteristic discretion, stopped 
these celebrations. On the menu there was always printed, 
at the bottom of Butler’s photograph, a sentence from his 
works: 


Above all things let no unwary reader do me the 

injustice of believing in me. In that I write at all I am 

_ among the damned. If he must believe in anything, let 

him believe in the music of Handel, the painting of 

Giovanni Bellini, and the XIIIth Chapter of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 


The quotation used to remind me of the story of the 
Chinese rationalist sage whose coffin levitated and re- 
mained suspended, until in answer to the urgent prayers 
of his disciples it sank slowly to the ground. 


Vv 
Butler’s friends were much more important to him than 
women. Miss Savage was the only woman who meant 
much to him, and she only because she was witty and he 
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fancied she was in love with him. He worried himself 
unnecessarily about this. Referring obviously to his over- 
scrupulousness in money matters, she had once written: 
‘I wish you did not know right from wrong’, and this he 
afterwards interpreted as a reproach for his backwardness 
as a lover. In 1901 he wrote two sonnets about her, 
excusing himself: one cruel, the other touching, both 
having for a theme, 


A man will yield for pity if he can, 
But if the flesh rebels what can he do? 


Butler was a man to whom continence was impossible. 
But he never fell in love with a woman; women repre- 
sented a necessity for which he paid. This must be known 
if he is to be understood; and happily nowadays such 
things may be mentioned. The sex impulse was unusually 
strong in him from boyhood to old age, and he canalized 
it in that prosaic way which some men adopt who dread 
emotional disturbance in their lives. To the woman, who 
figures as ‘Madam’ in his biography, whom he used to 
visit twice a week, he did not even tell his name until he 
had known her for more than ten years; so great was his 
caution, so entirely had he disassociated intimacy from 
such relationships. When he was an old man he told me 
that now they had become impossible, unless he had ‘a 
kindly feeling for the woman’, but that it had not been 
so when he was younger. Nature took her revenge. The 
divorce between flesh and feeling lead in his case to one 
or two of his friendships being flushed with an emotion he 
hardly understood himself, and would have repudiated 
if he had. It is necessary to remember this in reading the 
strange story which follows; in addition, that in Butler’s 
eyes Pauli was ‘a swell’. Readers of The Way of All Flesh 
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will remember the dumb and helpless admiration that 
‘Ernest’ felt for Towneley, and his easy, confident, graceful 
ways and appearance. 

There are only slight indications in Butler’s account of 
the suffering this friendship brought him, but he has left 
a sonnet which I think, possibly, was born from it. He 
called it ‘An Academic Exercise’, and he wrote it to 
refute the theory of Sir Sidney Lee that Shakespeare’s 
sonnets were only ‘academic exercises’. 


We were two lovers standing sadly by 
While our two loves lay dead upon the ground; 
Each love had striven not to be the first to die, 
But each was gashed with many a cruel wound. 
Said I: ‘Your love was false while mine was true.’ 
Aflood with tears he cried: ‘It was not so, 
T’was your false love my true love falsely slew— 
For ’twas your love that was the first to go.’ 
Thus did we stand and said no more for shame 
Till I, seeing his cheek so wan and wet, 
-Sobbed thus: ‘So be it; my love shall bear the blame; 

Let us inter them honourably.’ And yet 

I swear by all truth human and divine 

’Twas his that in its death throes murdered mine. 
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CHARLES PAINE PAULI AND 
SAMUEL BUTLER 


Il est plus honteux de se défier de ses amis que d’en étre trompé. 
La Rochefoucauld, Maximes, 84. 


Charles Paine Pauli, the course of whose intimacy with 
me will be detailed in the following pages, was born 
April 30, 1838 and hence was as near as may be 23 years 
younger than myself. He was the youngest child of 
Emilius Pauli of Liibeck, who had settled in England and 
married a Miss Berjew, daughter to a Dr. Berjew of 
Bristol. 

Dr. Berjew was of French Huguenot extraction, the 
name being an English corruption of Berjou. Mrs. Pauli 
was an only child, and her father’s not inconsiderable 
property was settled on her, with remainder to her chil- 
dren. Emilius Pauli was in some kind of business in 
London, and at one time was, or was supposed to be, very 
well off, but either he failed or his business fell away 
about 1866, and during the later years of his life he was 
dependent solely on the income from his wife’s marriage 
settlements. 

His eldest son, whose name I forget, though I knew 
him in New Zealand as Resident Magistrate at Kaiapoi, 
had been in the navy and had distinguished himself more 
than once. On leaving New Zealand he entered the 
British consular service, and again highly distinguished 
himself, more especially at Barcelona during the disturb- 
ances that occurred there some 20 or 25 years ago. He 
and his wife both joined the Church of Rome, and he 
became closely intimate with the Duke of Norfolk, who 
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watched over him night and day during his last illness, 
and seems to have been as devoted to him as I was to 
his brother Charles. 

The second son, now Colonel Pauli, the only one of the 
family who survives, served many years in India. He was 
reckoned one of the handsomest men in the army and 
was liked wherever he went. 

There was one daughter, who I have heard say was a 
great beauty, but refused offer after offer, and in the end 
joined a sisterhood. She was drowned when bathing at 
Mt. St. Michel, either in 1874 or 1875, while I was in 
Canada. 

I think there were one or two other children who died 
young, but those I have named were the only ones who 
reached maturity. 

As for Charles Pauli, I saw him once or twice at the 
club at Christchurch, New Zealand, in the early months 
of 1863, but he made no impression upon me, and I never 
spoke to him till thrown into contact with him at the 
office of the Press newspaper, then edited by James 
Edward FitzGerald. Pauli was a great favourite with 
Mr. and Mrs. FitzGerald and all their children, especially 
with their eldest girl Amy, whom I feel convinced that he 
would have married as soon as she was old enough had he 
remained in New Zealand. She was a very fascinating 
child, but as yet was only about 14 years old though she 
looked nearly full grown; it was hard, however, to say 
whether he was more devoted to the mother or to the 
daughter. Pauli was sub-editor of the Press at a salary of 
£150 a year. 

I liked Pauli very well, but was not more drawn to him 
than to half a dozen others in one part or another of 
Canterbury, until one evening in September 1863 he 
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called on me at the Carlton Hotel on the Papanui Road, 
and stayed till midnight. His visit was unexpected: I had 
not called on him and had no intention of doing so; I was 
surprised at his calling on me, but he was doing his best 
to please, and when he left I was aware that I had be- 
come suddenly intimate with a personality quite different 
to that of anyone whom I had ever known. 

He had been at Winchester under Dr. Moberly. I have 
a high opinion of Winchester now, but I had a higher 
then. He had taken his degree at Oxford, and we Johnians 
looked on Oxford men as being a good deal above our- 
selves, at any rate in outward appearance and address. 
I knew myself utterly unable to get a suit of clothes that 
would fit me. Redfarn and Banham’s clothes never fitted 
me when I was at Cambridge, much less did those made 
for me by Mr. Hobbs at Christchurch; while on my run 
I generally wore slop clothes ready made. Pauli’s clothes 
must have cost at least twice as much as mine did. Every- 
thing that he had was good, and he was such a fine hand- 
some fellow with such an attractive manner that to me he 
seemed everything I should like myself to be but knew 
very well that I was not. I knew myself to be plebeian in 
appearance, and believed myself to be more plebeian in 
tastes than I probably in reality was; at any rate, I knew 
that I was far from being all that I should wish myself, 
either in body or mind. 

Everyone admired Pauli and thought highly of him. 
Wherever he went it was always the same. High and low 
were taken with the charm of his manners and appear- 
ance. I remember how the late Captain Buckley, V.C., 
told me that when he and Pauli were at San Francisco 
together in 1860 or 1861 they went into the bar of the 
hotel where they were staying, and the barman asked 
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Pauli to have a drink with him. Pauli tried to get out of 
it, but the barman said: ‘Oh, but you must; you are the 
handsomest man God ever sent into San Francisco, so 
help me God you are!’, with a strong emphasis on the 
pares 

In those days I knew very little of the world, and Pauli 
impressed me as especially strong precisely in those re- 
spects wherein I felt most deficient. I do not suppose that 
Pauli, after all, knew much more than I did, but so little 
did I know, that a confident manner and a good address 
were very readily taken for gospel by me. Perhaps the 
secret of it all lay in the fact of my knowing well that I 
had not passed by the ambush of young days scatheless, 
whereas I could see (and I imagine truly) that to Pauli 
there had been no ambush of young days at all. The 
main desire of my life was to conceal how severely I had 
been wounded, and to get beyond reach of those arrows 
that from time to time still reached me. When, therefore, 
Pauli seemed attracted towards me and held out the 
right hand of fellowship, I caught at it not only because 
I liked him, but because I believed that the mere fact of 
being his friend would buoy me up in passing through 
waters that to me were still deep and troubled, but 
which to him I felt sure were shallow and smooth as glass. 

I was then nearly seven and twenty, and it goes without 
saying that I should have known more than I did, and 
been stronger than I was. Granted. But clerical surround- 
ings and our much vaunted public schools and univer- 
sities rarely impart that kind of savoir faire which stands a 
man in good stead when he goes out into the rough and 
tumble of the world. He is still a hothouse plant. Aca- 
demic life will not seriously enfeeble those who are natu- 
rally robust, fond of games, and little given to thinking; 
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if on leaving the university they at once take one of 
the main roads towards which academic training gen- 
erally tends, they will do well enough. But if they are not 
robust, if on leaving college they begin to think, and find, 
as I did, that the path which has been marked out for 
them is an impossible one—and my subsequent career 
has abundantly shown how impossible a clerical career 
would have been for me—if, after finding this, they drift 
into a position for which they have no kind of instinctive 
aptitude, then university training will have done them 
harm, at any rate for a time, till they have shaken it well 
away from them. In my own case it encouraged my 
natural conceit—a more utter young prig than I was at 
seven and twenty it would be hard to find—and did me 
harm in a hundred ways which there can be no object in 
detailing. Yet in the end, after many years, what I 
learned at school and Cambridge came back to me as 
bread cast upon the waters, and I am aware that I owe 
to Shrewsbury and St. John’s no small measure of that 
success which I believe myself to have very sufficiently 
attained. 

But let this pass. As I have said, when I first met Pauli 
I was younger than my years, and would catch at anyone 
whom I thought stronger than I was. How it happened 
that the £4400 I had had from my father had become 
£8000 in between 4 and 5 years, though it had reached 
me piecemeal, and some of it not till near the end of the 
time I was in New Zealand, I cannot conceive. The mar- 
vel is that I had not lost every penny of it, but so it was: 
my sheep had bred; wool had kept high and so had 
sheep; runs which were pretty cheap when I reached 
New Zealand had gone up greatly in value. I had got 
hold of mine bit by bit, and had pieced it into a compact, 
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large, well bounded, and in all respects desirable property, 
but I was heavily involved with my merchants: I saw that 
if things fell, as they presently did, I might easily be 
cornered. I felt, moreover, that the life was utterly un- 
congenial to me, and I thought it wiser to sell, and go 
home, leaving my money out in New Zealand at 10% 
which was the rate of interest then current. 

I was making arrangements with this end in view when 
Pauli first came to see me, and during the six or seven 
months which it took me to settle up everything, we were 
constantly together—I being devoted to him much as a 
dog to his master. 

I soon found out that though he seemed so well and 
strong and handsome, he was really very ill. One day he 
showed me his tongue, and the skin was broken all over 
it. I supposed the mischief was syphilitic, but the doctors 
said it was nothing of the kind—it was only that he was 
thoroughly out of health. He kept getting worse and 
worse and suffering more and more, though he hardly 
ever complained, and bore great pain with that fortitude 
which he continued to show during many years of ill 
health to the day of his death. His pluck was indomitable, 
but I could see very well, and so did the FitzGeralds, that 
he was growing worse and worse. They, as fully as I, 
believed that he would die if he remained in New Zealand 
much longer, and I am as convinced now that he would 
have done so, as I and his friends generally were when it 
was settled that he should go home. 

The plan was that he was to go home, recover his 
health if possible under English doctors, get called to the 
bar, and return to New Zealand (where I have no doubt 
it was intended that he should marry Amy), and practise 
there. The only drawback was that he had no money— 
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nothing, in fact, beyond a reversion to some £4000 or 
£5000 on the death of his father and mother, which was 
already in part anticipated. 

I believed myself worth not less than £800 a year. 
What could be simpler than for me to say that I would 
lend him £100 to take him home, and say £200 a year 
for three years till he could get called and go out to New 
Zealand again? He was to repay me when he came into 
his reversion, and if more was wanted his father and 
mother might be relied upon to do it. To me, in those 
days, this seemed perfectly easy, and Pauli, I have not 
the smallest doubt, fully believed—for his temperament 
was always sanguine—that he would be able to repay me. 

The plan was settled. We left New Zealand in June 
1864 in an American barque bound for Callao. Thence we 
went up to Panama and to St. Thomas, where, or at 
Jamaica, I forget which, we joined the Shannon, whose 
captain, by the way, died before we reached Southamp- 
ton. Pauli was very ill with his mouth and throat all the 
voyage, but no one save myself knew or suspected any 
suffering on his part. It was not till long after he reached 
England that he got rid of this, if, indeed, he ever did get 
rid of it, for after a time he would put me off, and would 
not show me his tongue at all. But over and above this he 
was always ailing. 

We reached England in August 1864, and glad we were 
to do so. Pauli almost immediately found two sets of 
rooms, one at the top of No. 3 Clifford’s Inn, the rent of 
which was then only £12 per annum, and another, the 
one in which I still live, in No. 15, of which the rent was 
only £23. It is still only £28, or about £36 in all includ- 
ing rates and taxes. Here we settled, breakfasting and 
generally spending the evening together. 
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All this time, however, I had felt—from the very begin- 
ning—that my intimacy with Pauli was only superficial, 
and I also perceived more and more that I bored him. I 
have not the least doubt that I did so, and am afraid he 
is not the only one of my friends who has had to put up 
with much from me on the same score. He cared little for 
literature, and nothing for philosophy, music, or the arts. 
I studied art, and he law. Law interested him, whereas it 
was nothing to me. He liked society, and I hated it; 
moreover, he was at times very irritable, and would find 
continual fault with me, often I have no doubt justly, but 
often, as it seemed to me, unreasonably. Devoted to him 
as I continued to be for many years, those years were very 
unhappy as well as very happy ones. 

I set down a great deal to his ill health, no doubt truly; 
a great deal more, I was sure, was my own fault—and I 
am so still. I excused much on the score of his poverty and 
his dependence on myself, for his father and mother, 
when it came to the point, could do nothing for him. I 
was his host, and was bound to forbear on that ground if 
on no other. I always hoped that as time went on and he 
saw how absolutely devoted to him I was, what unbound- 
ed confidence I had in him, and how I forgave him over 
and over again for treatment that I should not have stood 
for a moment from anyone else—I always hoped that he 
would soften, and deal as frankly and unreservedly with 
me as I with him, but though for some fifteen years I 
hoped this, in the end I gave it up and settled down into 
a resolve from which I never departed, to do all I could 
for him, avoid friction of any kind, and make the best of 
things for him and for myself that circumstances would 
allow. For the last 15 years or so not an angry or unkind 
word ever passed between us. 
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But I am anticipating. I have no means of ascertaining 
how much Pauli had from me between the years 1864 
and 1880 or 1881. I kept no accounts; I took no receipts 
from him; the understanding was that he would repay 
me when he came into his reversion, but there was no 
formal document, until about the year 1872 or 1873, he 
gave me, whether at my instance or his I cannot remem- 
ber, an assignment of his interest in his reversion, to the 
extent of £2200. 

I see from a letter I wrote to my father, Nov. 4, 1879, 
that I only admitted having helped Pauli from time to 
time; the fact was that I had done everything that was 
necessary to get him called, books, fees, etc., and to live. 
I had more than shared every penny I had with him, but 
I believed myself to be doing it out ofincome and to have 
a right to do it. After he was called, FitzGerald wrote to 
him pressing him to come out to New Zealand. He 
showed me this letter, and I said I thought he ought to 
go. To my unbounded surprise he burst into tears—a 
thing I had never seen him do, though I had done it 
often enough myself. That, from him, at that time was 
enough to settle the matter; but I was alarmed, for I had 
begun to be uneasy, as I well might, about money mat- 
ters. 

Pauli had long left Clifford’s Inn. I do not think he 
lived there more than a twelvemonth. The place, he said, 
was intolerable to him, and he must have a more airy 
situation; so he went into lodgings in the West End. I am 
afraid I believe now that he left simply in order to get 
away from me. He came to lunch at my early dinner when- 
ever we were in town together, i.e. nine months or more 
out of the year, but froma very early period after his settling 
in London the intimacy between us began to limit itself 
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to this. During the first year or two we would sometimes 
go out of town together, but I always felt that he was 
bored and anxious to get away. In the autumn of 1866 we 
spent a month together at Dieppe, and at the end of it he 
said to me that though he believed I had been pretty 
happy he had never been so miserable in his life. After 
that I saw that going out with him did not, to use his own 
expression, ‘figure’, and we never, to the best of my 
recollection, went out with one another again, nor to any 
theatre nor to any place of amusement whatsoever. 

When he changed his lodgings he left off telling me 
where they were, till I asked him; he did not like my 
coming to his lodgings nor to his chambers, and I 
gradually left off doing so. He kept his goings out and his 
comings in to himself as far as he could possibly do so. He 
once brought his friend Lascelles to lunch with me, as 
also Risley. Once or twice I met Swinburne, a friend also 
of my cousin Dick Worsley, at his rooms, I forget how or 
why; and after I had written Erewhon he took me to lunch 
with Mr. and Mrs. Swinburne. But year by year the more 
I did for him the more he kept me at arm’s length, and 
for the last 15 years or so I did not even know where he 
lived—till I heard it on the day of his funeral. Of course 
I could have pressed him and insisted on knowing, or 
I could have found out in twenty ways if I had set about 
it; but I knew he did not wish it, and so utterly devoted 
‘was I to him, that I never questioned him, and when he 
‘was ill and I had to see his clerk, I never asked where he 
lived. 

But this again is anticipating. I was beginning to get 
uneasy about money in 1869 or 1870, but it is so long ago 
that I cannot remember exactly. I did not like my New 
Zealand agent: I had had to take mortgages over, and the 
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land which I had had to take, though it sold well in the 
end, was unproductive. All this is a story that haunts me 
and will haunt me to my dying day, for it was my great 
friend, W. S. Moorhouse, who was my mortgagee, one 
of the very finest and best men whom it was ever my lot 
to cross, a man who had shown me infinite kindness and 
whom I can never think of without remorse. Whether I 
could have avoided it or no, I do not, and did not, see 
how I could, without breaking faith with Pauli. Ifit was a 
trespass to call in the money, may I be forgiven as from 
the bottom of my heart I forgive Pauli for whose sake I 
did it. However, let it pass—it makes me sick to think of 
it. Bit by bit I called in my money, and invested it very 
largely in the companies recommended to me by Henry 
Hoare then head of Hoare’s Bank and an old college 
friend with whom I had been intimate ever since my 
return from New Zealand. 

I cannot remember when my money began to come, 
nor how long it was before I had entirely cleared out from 
New Zealand, but I have no doubt I infringed on capital 
during the years 1871 and 1872, though from the letter 
to my father of Nov. 4, 1879 I appear to have denied 
having done so. At that time, as I have said, I kept no 
accounts and hardly knew how I stood. I knew that my 
capital was still not materially impaired, but I also knew 
that I could not get the £600 or £700 a year which was 
wanted for the two of us from such investments as I could 
prudently make in England. I hoped, however, that Pauli 
would now soon get off my shoulders. I spoke to him to 
this effect but he said he only made enough yet to pay his 
chambers and clerk. I cannot remember what passed, or 
whether he even asserted this directly, but he gave me to 
understand it, and I unhesitatingly believed it, though I 
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felt it keenly that I could get from him no even approxi- 
mate statement of how much his earnings were. 

The wrongness of Pauli’s silence wounded me. I told 
him I thought it wrong, but he said he would tell me ifhe 
could—it was so difficult to say exactly what he was 
earning, people did not pay him, etc., and I, still believ- 
ing him to be much as I was myself in the matter of good 
faith, accepted his excuses and made no doubt that if he 
had been able to ease me off he would have done so. I 
hoped, moreover, to sell pictures. I had had one or two in 
the Academy and was always hoping that I should get on 
as my fellow students were doing. I had also taken to 
writing, and Erewhon, if not already published, was close 
on being so. It came out in the spring of 1872, and the 
reception it met with made me believe that even though 
I had failed to make any money out of it, I should ere 
long be able to supplement my income very sufficiently 
by writing as well as by painting. Indeed, I did sell a few 
pictures from the Academy, and, being always sanguine, 
thought that I should be able to rub along very well, even 
though the income from my New Zealand money was 
considerably reduced. 

If I had stuck to painting and never written any more, 
I believe I should have done very well. But alas! the 
success of Erewhon had fired me, and though for a time I 
felt as though I had said all I had it in me to say, it 
was not long before I remembered the pamphlet on the 
Resurrection which I had published in 1866, and set my- 
self to develop it into The Fair Haven which was published 
in the spring of 1873. Dearly as I loved painting my mind 
now ran on literature to the full as much as on painting, 
and little by little I drifted away from painting, though 
for some years I still considered it as my main business. 
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If I had sold my picture ‘Mr. Heatherley’s Holiday’ 
exhibited in the Academy of 1874, I believe I should have 
drifted back to the painting again, but my friends one and 
all told me that I was stronger as a writer than as a 
painter, and I suppose they were right; but they were 
wrong in thinking that the kind of writing in which I 
could alone interest myself would command a sale that 
would even pay its expenses. 

There was also another disturbing influence. The com- 
panies in which Hoare advised me to put my money and 
which were to make us all rich men proved to be one and 
all of them worthless. The Canada Tanning Extract Co. 
was so promising that I gave Pauli back the assignment 
to me of his interest in his reversion, and he borrowed 
£1000 from Swinburne on it, all of which went into the 
C.T.E. Co. He also advised his brother, then Captain, 
now Colonel Pauli, to borrow £1000 (every halfpenny he 
could raise) and invest it in the same Company. Pauli and 
I were put upon the directory—this, I take it, was in 1873 
—and at first everything was couleur de rose. By and by we 
found continual excuses from our agent in Canada and 
from the vendor, and it was decided in May 1874 that I 
should go out to Canada and report upon the situation. 
Furthermore, our faith in Hoare was demolished by his 
smash in February 1874, when it proved that he had 
speculated with and lost some £750,000. 

As soon as I got to Canada I saw that the position was 
very grave. I will not go into the ins and outs of this long 
story, but must refer to a correspondence which I had 
printed between myself, the vendor, and the managers at 
the works,! which will show what a desperate fight I had, 
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and how completely I exposed the falsehood of those in 
whom we had placed our confidence. The Company could 
never have succeeded, for our extract of bark, though it 
made excellent leather, gave it a colour which was disliked 
in the market. The demand was practically nil, and week 
by week we were accumulating barrel on barrel of stuff 
which we found ourselves utterly unable to dispose of. 
I urged the directors to issue no more contracts for bark 
till we had found or created a market. It was of no use; 
and it was at this time that I first learned that Pauli had 
no backbone. I was in Canada, with the exception of, I 
think, two short visits to England, from August 1874 to 
November 1875. If my advice had been taken we should 
have saved a brand or two from the burning, but as it 
was, do what I might, I could not persuade the London 
board. In the autumn of 1875 they again issued contracts 
for some £30,000 of bark, and that was the coup de 
grace. I left the board soon after my return, and a few 
months later the Company went into liquidation. I do 
not believe even the debenture-holders ever got a 
penny back. 

The correspondence between myself and Pauli during 
the time I was in Canada was very voluminous, but he 
either could not or would not look facts in the face. At his 
urgent request some six or seven years ago I returned him 
all his letters, and cannot now remember how and where 
he most especially failed me. I dare say he could not do 
much against Hoare and Whitley, who were obstinate as 
pigs, but the impression remains with me that he could 
have done much more than he did. 

When I came back in the early winter of 1875 I was 
aware that I was ruined. I had still about £2000 left, and 
this Pauli and I set ourselves to eat up bit by bit. 
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I had learned a good deal about accounts in Canada, 
but I still did not keep them, and have no means of veri- 
fying what monies passed between me and Pauli till my 
capital was exhausted. I believe he had from me more 
than £300 a year in 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879. All I 
know for certain is that I shared with him, and more than 
shared with him, to the last penny (or practically the last 
penny) that I could command. 

I kept on writing, first Life and Habit, and then Evolution 
Old and New, and painting as well as I could, but though 
I wrote, so far as I can judge, better and better, I painted 
worse and worse. I was assiduous at dear old Mr. 
Heatherley’s School—the very last thing to help me—but 
people said that my work was ‘jaded’, and I have little 
doubt that it was so. The Academy would hang me no 
more, and by degrees I resigned myself to the conviction 
that literature was my stronger card. If I had known as 
much as I do now I should have known that such books 
as Life and Habit and Evolution Old and New could never 
possibly pay their expenses, for Darwin was then at the 
highest point of his reputation. To write them was to run 
my head against a stone wall as surely as it has been for 
me to write The Authoress of the Odyssey. I can afford to 
write these books now, and when my head comes against 
the wall I am unscathed. I could not afford to write as I 
did in 1876-1881; but afford to do so or no, I was burst- 
ing with what I wrote, and as it has long since all come 
right, I am very thankful that I was vouchsafed the 
power to write them. Ifin my books from Erewhon to Luck 
or Cunning? there isa something behind the written words 
which the reader can feel but not grasp—and I fancy 
that this must be so—it is due, I believe, to the sense of 
wrong which was omnipresent with me, both in regard 
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to Pauli, the Darwins and my father, and also to my ever- 
present anxiety as regards money. 

I have gone into this so fully as my only excuse for 
eating up my capital when I must have known what a 
ruinous course I was pursuing. It is easy to see this now, 
but it was not so then, and when I look back upon it all, 
I believe I should do much what I then did if I had to do 
it over again. For there was still my reversion to the 
Whitehall estate. My father had only to join me in cut- 
ting off the entail of this, and without costing himself a 
penny he could enable me to borrow such sum upon it as 
would, I did not doubt, keep Pauli and me going till we 
could be self-supporting. I will say more, however, about 
this when I get further on with my story. 

Pauli’s ascendancy over me—I mean my faith in him 
as a superior being, as one who was in all respects stronger 
and better than I was—was at an end with my return to 
England at the end of 1875. By that time I had found out 
that I was the stronger man of the two. As I look back on 
some of the sayings and doings of his that I have put down 
in my earlier books of Notes, I see them with different 
eyes to those with which I wrote them, but I have left 
them as I found them; there they fell, there let them lie. 
But I do not think that my affection for Pauli was any 
less than it was in 1863. I had been with him so long, and 
when he chose to make himself agreeable he had a charm 
of manner which, were he still living, and did I not now 
know things which I had no conception of till after his 
death, would draw me to him much as I was drawn in the 
first instance. Besides, I had given him my word not to 
fail him; I believed him to be utterly ruined if I did not 
keep it, and I fully hoped, year after year, that he would 
ease me Off. 
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At Xmas or thereabouts in 1875 I spoke to him with the 
utmost affection, and told him that he ought to let me 
know more fully how he was doing at the bar and what 
chance there was of his being able to release me to some 
extent. I said: ‘You ought to tell me, good or bad, that I 
may know better how I stand; I have kept nothing from 
you; I am sharing everything with you, and you ought to 
use like frankness with myself, whereas, in point of fact, 
I do not even certainly know whether you make enough 
to pay the expenses of your clerk and chambers’. I told 
him that he was estranging me and implored him not to 
do so. 

Again he burst into a passionate flood of tears, but do 
what I might I could get nothing out of him, except a 
general impression that he was just covering his expenses, 
and a promise that in the course of the ensuing year he 
would be more explicit. I believed his distress to be due to 
his conviction of the gravity of our difficulties and of his 
utter inability to do anything towards lightening them. 

Then came the worst years that I have lived. Month 
after month passed and he said nothing, and when Xmas 
1876 came I was so much nearer the end.When the year 
had passed I said much what I had said at Xmas 1875. 
There was the same passionate flood of tears, and the 
same quasi-promise of greater openness, but of informa- 
tion nothing. 

Xmas 1877 came. I was oppressed at all times with a 
sense of the utter iniquity of the treatment I was receiv- 
ing, but my book; my foreign trip in the autumn to the 
Canton Ticino; my friendship with H. F. Jones, which 
was now ripening into intimacy; my own sanguine tem- 
perament, and lastly the fact that the time during which 
Pauli and I were actually in one another’s company was 
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limited to his lunching with me from 1.20 to 2 or 2.10 
three times a week, enabled me to bear it. I never said a 
word to him to ask him how he was doing. It would have 
been far better both for him and for me if I had said out- 
right that I would not and could not stand such treat- 
ment, but I never said anything of the kind. He was my 
guest; I had been so long devoted to him; I fully believed 
him to be powerless, and that he would go down once for 
all if I took my hand from under him. I believed him to 
be very unkind, or rather cruel, but I also believed that 
he would speak if he could bring himself to do so, and 
that his silence tortured him hardly less than it did me. 
At Xmas 1877 I again spoke. There was the same passion- 
ate flood of tears and the same quasi-promise of greater 
openness, but of information nothing. 

Whether I spoke again I cannot remember, but I know 
that I never spoke except after the expiration of a year 
from the time when I had spoken last. On one of these 
occasions he said he knew he ought to have said more by 
way of thanks than he ever had said, but that his pride 
forbade him to do so. On this I said the only bitter thing 
that I believe I ever said to him. I said: ‘ Pauli, that is not 
well said. Your pride never hinders you from receiving an 
obligation and if it were of the right sort it would not 
hinder you from acknowledging it.’ He said nothing, but 
presently he said: ‘I know I shall die without ever having 
said what I ought to have said, and if I do I shall suffer 
the agonies of the damned.’ 

I knew that he had a dumb devil, and pitied him; but 
I did not yet realise that a dumb devil is one of the most 
deadly that can take possession of any man. I did not 
want his thanks. I had not, and never had any other 
wish in connection with him than to help him to a position 
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in which he might keep himself in comfort and per- 
haps distinguish himself. Able he certainly was; I never 
saw the slightest sign of snobbishness in him; I never 
heard him speak in a manner unworthy of a gentleman; 
whenever I appealed to him for advice on any subject I 
found him careful, attentive, and sensible. I refer to 
questions of law, and I have been told by those who knew 
his work that if it erred it did so in the direction of over- 
carefulness. I know very little of what he did, but I know 
that he settled the whole contract for the bringing of 
Cleopatra’s Needle, and in spite of the many untoward 
accidents that befell the obelisk, Sir Erasmus Wilson 
found himself always on the safe side. This may not, per- 
haps, go for much, but I am satisfied, and always was so, 
that what work Pauli got he did carefully and well. The 
having no doubt on this head went a long way with me. 
What though he did not ever again go so near thanking 
me as he did on the occasion above referred to (and he 
never did), by this time I had given up all hope of his 
ever breaking through his reserve, except superficially, 
and it was becoming easy to me (and it gradually became 
more and more so) to do the best I could for him and 
leave him in all things to his own ways absolutely— 
believing firmly that he was doing all he could and that 
when better times came he would ease me off, ifnot repay 
me as much as he could. 

So things went on between us till the autumn of 1879. 
Some time between 1874 and 1879 I came in for a wind- 
fall of £475 on the death of General Freer which staved 
off the evil day for a little longer, but in the end the day 
came. I seemed to have gone back in my painting and 
could not sell; my books made matters worse. The only 
card I had was my reversion to the Whitehall estate, of 
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which my father was now in possession. I could not 
borrow money on the reversion until the entail was cut 
off, and borrow money I must. 

My father would not hear of cutting off the entail, and 
insisted on knowing the details of my expenditure, of my 
losses, and of my connection with Pauli. These I stated in 
the letter already referred to, and dated Nov. 4, 1879—a 
letter which I showed to Pauli before I sent it. The up- 
shot of it all was that I undertook to do no more for Pauli, 
and was to receive an allowance of £300 a year from my 
father, less anything I could make for myself. At the same 
time my father said he should only leave me a life interest 
in any land he left me on his death—and he kept his 
word. 

I cannot say how much Pauli had by this time had 
from me, but I am confident that it must have been 
nearer £3500 than £3000, and I felt that I had long since 
done all that I had ever undertaken to do, i.e. to see him 
called to the bar and well started as a barrister. If I had 
had more money now, or could have got the loan of it, I 
should have shared it with him, but I was powerless, and 
I was not responsible for his continued failure to make 
anything at the bar. I had kept him a full ten years after 
he had been called, and though I regretted it very bitterly 
I could do no more. Besides, I had such confidence in his 
adroitness and savoir faire that I felt tolerably sure some- 
one else would help him if I did not. 

Pauli behaved quite well. He accepted the situation 
with the same absence of effusion that he had maintained 
hitherto. As he had hardly ever said a word of thanks, and 
as, to do him justice, he had never directly asked me for 
money, or directly said that he must make shipwreck if he 
did not get it, so he made no complaint nor showed any 
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desire to reproach me when it was forthcoming no longer; 
but I noticed that the coat in which he came to luncheon 
now was one the like of which he would have cast off long 
ago had not my supplies failed; and I noticed that his 
health, which, of late years, though never good, had been 
somewhat better, was again obviously declining. The 
most apparent sign of this was his cough, a cough which 
in the course of years robbed him entirely of one lung and 
so much of the other as at last to kill him. 

Matters went on in this fashion for about a year and a 
half. My father repeatedly taunted me with ‘living in 
idleness’ upon him. I was working as hard as any man 
could work, and should, I doubt not, have made myself a 
good position and a sufficient income by my pen had it 
not been for my quarrel with Mr. Darwin, and the way 
in which I refused to let him ride roughshod over me. 
Life and Habit had been bad enough, Evolution Old and 
New was greatly worse, while Unconscious Memory was 
utterly intolerable. The opposition, not to say gross 
calumnies, of the entire scientific world created such a 
strong feeling against me that no one would believe I had 
anything to say that was worth reading, and my books 
were still-born, or nearly so, as they fell one after the 
other from the press. My father sided at once against me. 
I since found that he had himself quarrelled with Charles 
Darwin as a young man, and had in reality no greater love 
for him than I had; but he was one of the powers that be, 
and for me to set myself up against one of these was near 
akin to my doing so against himself. If I could write, why 
did I not write a novel or something that would pay? Why 
go and fly in the face of the most powerful literary clique 
in England when I ought to be thankful to be a hanger- 
on of the meanest of them? This was unanswerable, but 
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I could only do what I could do; and had I written a 
novel in the hope of making money, I am confident that, 
good or bad, it would have failed commercially just as 
my other books have done, and will do, for I always was 
an Ishmael and always shall be, and have no wish to 
change. Pauli all this time was cordially with me in 
private; he saw the iniquity of Charles Darwin’s conduct, 
and never attempted to deflect me from the path I took. 

I had the less compunction in sticking to that kind of 
literature which I thought would ensure me a permanent 
good name inasmuch as my father had no one to thank 
but himself if he had to make me an allowance. He had 
only by a stroke of the pen to cut off the entail of the 
Whitehall estate, and I was only too ready to get off his 
back then and there. I have no doubt some idea to this 
effect in the end occurred to him, for after about a year 
and a half, he asked me to take some Whitehall estate 
monies out of the Funds and to invest them in good 
securities which would yield a better income. Of course, 
I at once consented. The ink was hardly dry on the 
change of investment before he again flew at me, said that 
the allowance was too large and he should reduce it, and 
reproached me bitterly with my idleness. 

I cannot be certain of dates within a month or two (for 
I am in Sicily away from documents and letters), but all 
the allowance I had from my father was £450, i.e. 18 
months’; this is accurate. Then, one morning, to my great 
surprise, and without any solicitation from me, I received 
a letter saying that a further change was proposed in 
connection with the settlement of the Whitehall lands and 
monies; and when the proposed document came it was 
found to have cut off the entail. Pauli saw this at a glance, 
but I should not have known it if he had not told me. 
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Doubtless my father knew that others would find it out 
for me ifI did not see it myself, and therefore said nothing. 

I thought it safer to tell the solicitor that I saw the 
entail was being cut off by the proposed deed, and to ask 
him if this was intended. He replied that it was, and that 
he had proposed the cutting it off to my father as ‘an act 
of justice’ to me. I think it more likely that my father 
proposed it as a way out of having to make me any 
further allowance, but I was too glad to get the entail cut 
off to go beyond the fac that this was at last to be done, 
and said nothing. Then, shortly, my father wrote me a 
very bitter letter, and I at once went down to the 
‘George’ at Shrewsbury and called on my father, saying 
that I would have no more allowance, ‘and’, I added 
very quietly, ‘no more such letters from you as you have 
now sent me’. With that I left the house, but not seeing 
any reason why I should break with my father entirely 
I either wrote or called again, I forget which, to soften the 
effect of what I had said. 

My scheme was to borrow £5000 or £6000 at 44 per 
cent on my reversion, buy small house property that 
should pay me 7 per cent, mortgage my purchases, and 
buy more, continuing this operation as far as it was 
possible to do so. This, therefore, I proceeded to do. 
Unfortunately, I made all the mistakes that a man of 
letters who ventured on such a scheme would be likely 
to make, and as a natural result I doubt whether I ever 
made a penny over the interests I had to pay. 

At the time of my investing, I believed Pauli to be in 
great need of money. I forget whether or no he told me 
that this was so; I think it probable that he never said 
anything directly, but he certainly conveyed the im- 
pression to me that he was in great difficulties. I was sur- 
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prised that he had been able to hold out so long, and had 
been expecting a collapse from month to month. I knew 
I should get no information by cross-questioning, and 
that it would end in the same flood of tears on Pauli’s 
part, and prolonged bitterness and sense of wrong on 
mine, if he said he would be frank about his affairs, and 
then let the year go by without a word, so I promised him 
£200 a year without any condition—on the understand- 
ing implied, though I should think never expressed, that 
unless he had this money he would be practically bank- 
rupt and without profession. I did what I did simply out 
of pity, and to avoid that self-reproach which I knew I 
should feel if Pauli had to leave the bar while I had a 
shilling left. Had this happened, I know very well it 
would have haunted me as Moorhouse haunts me. I can 
forgive myself for having been the fool I was, and I can 
forgive Pauli for having let me indulge in such folly, but 
I could never have forgiven myself ifhe had been wrecked 
while I was able, at whatever cost, to help him. 

My investing in house property led to my keeping 
accounts by double entry. Every penny, therefore, that 
Pauli had from me since 1880 or 1881 is duly recorded; 
the total exceeds £3000—I think it is about £3200, but 
say £3000. Pauli wished me to put it down in my ledger 
as though I received some consideration for the sums I 
paid him, and it was accordingly decided that they 
should appear in a superintendence account, as though 
Pauli managed the properties for me. But if any actual 
management on his part was attempted, which I greatly 
doubt, there was not even an attempt at it after three 
months—in fact it was not possible for him to practise at 
the bar and attend to a lot of house property at the same 
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time; the account, however, remained ‘superintendence’, 
until it was closed on Pauli’s death. 

I had by this time fully recognized that anything 
worthy of the name of friendship between me and Pauli 
was not to be. I had no other wish in connection with him 
than to do the best I could for him, to avoid all further 
scenes, and to make him feel his dependence on me as 
little as possible. Our daily lunching together was cut 
down to three times a week, as more convenient to both 
of us. He would come at 1.20 and go about 2. We met at 
no other times. Any letter I had to write him was sent to 
his chambers. I talked freely about any subject that 
interested me; all conversation between us was perfectly 
friendly and genial; he saw that I meant it to be so, and 
followed suit; he was obviously trying to make himself 
agreeable, and often his advice was very sensible. I always 
consulted him on any matter about which I was in doubt, 
and to all outward appearance we were the best of friends; 
nevertheless I could see that it was an effort to him to be 
in my company at all, and knew perfectly well that the 
whole thing was a sham—on my part an endeavour to 
deny that my passionate devotion to him for so many 
years in times gone by was spent in force, and on his to 
satisfy himself that the intimacy between us was still so 
close as to warrant his taking money from me. Every 
quarter I gave him his cheque. He would smile apolo- 
getically and say, ‘Oh, thank you’, but no other allusion 
to money matters was made between us until it became 
necessary by my finding myself again on my beam ends. 

I borrowed money here and there and staved off the 
evil day till about 1883 or 1884 when I was obliged to cut 
Pauli down to £100 a year, on the understanding that he 
could borrow the second £100 for a year or two from his 
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brother, and that I would repay it on the death of my 
father. A second time we ate and ate and ate down to the 
bone, and in the autumn of 1886 I saw that by March 
1887 my complete ruin was inevitable. On the 29th of 
November 1886, the day after his 80th birthday, my 
father was struck down with illness, and a month later he 
died. 

It is an awful thing to say, but my main feeling on the 
death of my father was one of unutterable thankfulness. 
Never were two men thrown together in the relation of 
father and son less calculated to fulfil that relation satis- 
factorily. We were both of us good sort of people enough 
in our several ways, but we did not like each other. I 
never from my earliest childhood can remember any 
other feeling towards my father than fear and mistrust, 
and yet I always knew that in very many ways he was a 
better man than I was. As for him, he always felt that I 
was something that he could not understand, and whose 
ways of thinking were widely different from his own. But 
let that pass. 

I had all along paid the interests on the sums I had 
borrowed on the day on which they fell due. It was now 
my unspeakable happiness to pay off the principal sums. 
My father left me very comfortably off, and I have never 
tried to make what he left me more, so that I have never 
been in money difficulties since he died. Curiously 
enough, on the day after my father’s death, Pauli’s father 
also died, aged 92, and he came into his reversion. He 
assured me, however, that when all his other debts were 
paid there would be nothing left for me. I said that if 
there was anything over he might keep it, and I heard no 
more of the matter. 

All was now easy. I had, however, long feared that on 
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my coming into my property Pauli would expect me to 
do more for him, and once or twice I had said to him 
laughingly that I knew he would expect this, and knew 
also that I should not be able to do it. I had anticipated, 
one way and another, too seriously to forget the lesson I 
had learned, and was determined that being once set on 
my feet I would keep within my income. Besides, I was 
confident that Pauli had other friends as well as myself; 
and felt pretty sure that so long as he had £200 a year 
certain from me, he would, one way or another, make up 
what would be enough to keep him comfortably. I could 
let him have £200 without grudging it, and had found 
that he had rubbed on very fairly with this for so many 
years that I had no doubt he could continue to do so. I 
repaid Captain Pauli (with 5% interest) the arrears 
of the allowance that for the last few years he was sup- 
posed to have advanced; but it was to Pauli himself that 
I repaid them, and I greatly doubt whether it was not 
Pauli himself who had advanced them; this, however, 
I shall never know. 

I kept to my resolution. Pauli never asked me for 
another penny; once or twice, indeed, he complained of 
being ‘d—d hard up’, but I turned a deaf ear, and 
laughingly said that I was very sorry that I could do 
nothing to help him. I was still fond of him in a way, and 
was determined that nothing but death should end rela- 
tions between us. I always feared that I was unjust to 
him, and that if I knew all I should see that his difficulties 
were far more serious than I imagined, but I was resolved 
that I would do no more until I did know all. What I 
feared most was that he might have a wife and children 
of whom I knew nothing; and after having helped him to 
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the end, I might find a family sprung upon me after he 
was gone, but I never asked him. 

These last words assume a belief on my part that Pauli 
would not live very long, and in fact, by the time my 
father died, he was such a wreck in health that every 
winter seemed likely to be his last. His obviously wretched 
health and great suffering from his cough and breathing, 
borne with admirable pluck, was one of the greatest holds 
he had upon me. A more patient sufferer could not be. On 
his death I first learned that his lungs had been going for 
years. He never told me a word about this, and I sup- 
posed his cough to be like my father’s, which was very 
bad indeed for many years, but did not prevent his living 
to be 80. Nevertheless, Pauli had death written on his face 
for years before he died, and though I made ample pro- 
vision for him in my will, I had very little idea that it 
would ever take effect. 

In the winter of 1889-1890, he had influenza so badly 
that, as I afterwards learned, his life was despaired of for 
some days. He communicated with me by letter through 
his clerk, never giving the address of the house in which 
he was living. Once or twice I called on his clerk at his 
chambers, 2 New Square, but did not ask where he lived. 
He begged me to leave him quite alone, and so managed 
that I did not know how grave his position had been till 
the main danger had passed. On his being able to be 
moved he went down to Bournemouth, returning towards 
the end of January; it was not till then that I was fully 
aware how ill he had been. Knowing that his expenses 
must have been very heavy, it was on the tip of my 
tongue to offer to help him, but I knew that if I once went 
beyond the £200 a year for which I was pledged, there 


would be no end to it, and determined to wait until he 
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asked me—which he never did. Moreover, as a matter of 
fact, I was at that time again living seriously beyond my 
income; this, however, did not last long. 

After this illness it was plainer even than before that 
there was nothing to be done but to avoid distressing 
Pauli by allusions of any kind to money; to provide for 
him (which I had done) in the event of my dying before 
he did; and so to behave towards him at all times that I 
might never be haunted by the remembrance of any 
unkind word, should it turn out that I was the survivor. 
I am thankful to say that this consummation has been 
attained, and that my conscience is as void of all offence 
from me to him as it is clear from any feeling of bitterness 
towards his memory. He behaved very badly. I know it, 
but he was weak and ill, and I made wrong-doing fatally 
easy for him. 

Every winter after 1890 he had more or less serious 
bronchitis, as he called it to me. Alfred, who used fre- 
quently to see him, thought him at death’s door. So did I; 
but he always used to rally, and strangely enough in the 
autumn, and up to the middle of December, 1897, I 
thought him better and more likely to get through the 
winter fairly well than I had ever before seen him since 
1890. He was, indeed, more distrait with me than ever, 
and I felt sure that he had something on his mind, but I 
left it to him to speak, and he never spoke. He would 
often let me say things to which it was obvious he paid no 
attention whatever; presently he would wake up, ask me 
to say it over again, and then give me his best opinion. 
This was very marked during the last two or three years 
of his life. 

About three years ago, X, who had been a great friend 
of Pauli’s, a man of very considerable means, but almost 
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out of his mind for many years from excessive drinking, 
died. I had long fancied that X, who adored Pauli, 
might have been doing much for him what I had been 
doing (I had no idea as yet that he was intimate now with 
Swinburne), and was only too glad to think so. On his 
death, however, it proved that though he had appointed 
Pauli his sole executor, he had only left him a legacy of 
£200. On seeing his death in the Times, I said to Pauli. 
that I hoped X had done something handsome by him. 
Pauli spoke as a man bitterly disappointed, but deter- 
mined to take his disappointment like a gentleman. ‘Of 
what use,’ he said, ‘is £200 to me? It will not even repay 
the £500 I owe Hoare’s Bank—besides, I ought to give it 
to you’. If I had said I thought so too, I believe he would 
have given it to me; but I also believe he knew perfectly 
well that I should not take it. Of course I refused and 
laughed at him for offering it; it was the first windfall that 
I had known of his having, and I was glad that he should 
have offered it; but the idea of taking it from a man who 
had nothing behind him when I had £25,000 at the least 
—such an old friend too, and so bitterly disappointed into 
the bargain—was not likely to occur to me, and it cer- 
tainly did not. 

As an example of the opinion that this friend had of 
Pauli, I may say that Pauli told me he used to say that he, 
Pauli, had written Evewhon for me. When Pauli denied it 
he said, ‘But you were a great deal with him and you 
talked to him’. Pauli said: ‘I have been a great deal with 
you, and have talked with you often enough, but you 
never wrote Erewhon’. 

I may add that for the last two or three years of Pauli’s 
life both Alfred and I thought that he was better off: he 
would go out of town for a few days much more frequently, 
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and just before Xmas 1897 he gave my laundress, Mrs. 
Cathie, 5 shillings, whereas he had never given so much 
as a sixpence before to either Mrs. Cathie or Mrs. Don- 
caster during all the years that he had lunched at my 
early dinner. I had always set this down to his great diff- 
culties, for I believed and believe him to have been free 
enough with his money when he had any. I took no note 
of his supposed better circumstances, for I had years be- 
fore made up my mind not to add to what I was giving 
him—nor to detract from it—till either he or I were 
beyond the reach of either receiving or giving. 

And so matters went on, quite pleasantly, during the 
autumn and early winter of 1897. Pauli was very sympa- 
thetic about the reviews of my Authoress of the Odyssey—he 
evidently considered them iniquitous, and was, I think, 
more hurt and angry about them than I was, for he had 
expected a more cordial reception. He lunched with me 
on Wed. Dec. 15, apparently to the full in as good health 
as he had been for some time past, and he said he should 
come on Friday as usual, but on Thursday he wrote 
saying that I was not to expect him as he had caught a 
heavy cold and should not be at chambers till the follow- 
ing week. 

This had so often happened before that I was not 
seriously uneasy. On Saturday Dec. 18, I received a line: 
‘I am going on all right, but shall not be about for a few 
days. Will write later on’. On Sund. Dec. 19, he wrote: 
‘I have bad bronchitis but am going on well now—still, I 
do not expect to be about this side of Xmas’. 

I was now uneasy, but knew that there was nothing to 
be gained by my staying in London. If Pauli did not want 
me about him more than he could help when he was well, 
much less would he do so when ill. I wrote and said that 
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I believed the kindest thing would be to leave him quite 
alone, and that I proposed going to Boulogne for Xmas 
as I have done for many years past. If he wanted me he 
could telegraph and in four hours I could be in London. 

I got an answer dated Dec. 22, ina nurse’s handwriting, 
saying: ‘Yes, you are quite right when you say that the 
kindest thing is to disturb me as little as possible. I am 
not allowed to write, but if you do not mind my using the. 
pen of another, I shall be able to keep you duly posted 
from time to time. To-day I am really considerably bet- 
ter, and there is no reason now why I should not continue 
to progress. As to the other matter, please let it stand 
over’. 

“The other matter’ referred to the payment of £25, the 
balance of the £50 due to him at Xmas, for the half of 
his allowance had been anticipated early in December. 
I, thinking he might want the money, had asked him if I 
should send him a cheque. 

I went to Boulogne on the 24th and on the evening of 
the same day another nurse wrote: ‘Am going on fairly 
well, and should be much better if it had not been for 
these fogs. I am, of course, very weak’. 

After this I had nothing more. On getting no news on 
the 27th, 28th, and 2oth, I became sure that Pauli must 
be desperately ill, but I did not know that he was dead 
till I saw the announcement in the Times of Thursd. 
Dec. 30 that he had died on the 2oth. 


I was wondering when the funeral would be, and 
was about to inquire of his clerk at chambers when I 
received an intimation from the undertaker that it was to 
be on Sat. Jan. 1, and an invitation to attend. If I accepted 
we were to assemble in the Westminster Bridge Road 
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close to the Necropolis station, and go down by special 
train to Brookwood Cemetery along with the body. 

Among those present I recognised Lascelles, and 
Colonel Pauli, neither of whom I had seen for 30 years. 
I did not speak to Col. Pauli nor he to me, though I think 
he knew me. I had only seen him for five minutes on one 
occasion in 1866. As for Lascelles, I knew him because 
I could see traces of resemblance to a photograph of him 
which I had had in my rooms (in a group with Pauli and 
Arkell), otherwise I should not have known him. I knew 
no one else, and saw some men whose looks did not please 
me, especially one who announced himself repeatedly as 
Pauli’s executor. This man struck me as one with whom 
Pauli should have had nothing whatever to do—others, 
whose names I did not know, looked like gentlemen, at 
any rate. 

I introduced myself to Lascelles and he remembered 
me. We got into a carriage in which there was no one but 
a most respectable looking man whom I took to be one of 
the undertaker’s men. I asked Lascelles where Pauli lived, 
for there could now be no reason why I should not do so. 
He answered that it was Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor 
Gardens, $.W. (I forget the number). Presently the 
respectable man in the corner said to Lascelles: ‘I think, 
Sir, you must be Mr. Lascelles; ifso I have a letter for you 
from Mr. Swinburne—I am Mr. Swinburne’s valet’. 
Lascelles took the letter and read it. I let the valet alone, 
knowing that Lascelles would be sure to question him as 
soon as he had read Swinburne’s letter; and so it was, for 
Lascelles said: ‘I wonder what made Mr. Pauli take to 
living there’. ‘Mr. Swinburne’, said the valet, ‘persuaded 
him, for he lived there and wanted to have him near him. 
Besides the rooms were very cheap. He only paid £120 
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a year for them, which was less than he had been paying 
in Bruton Street.’ This was a shock to me. I said to 
Lascelles, ‘Have you any idea how much Pauli made by 
his profession?’ He answered, ‘I do not know how he has 
been doing of late years, but many years ago—perhaps 
20, but I cannot be certain—he told me he was earning 
about £700 a year.’ 

I remembered how in 1879 my father wrote me that 
he had it from Edlmann that Pauli was making £1000 
a year. I showed this letter to Pauli who indignantly 
denied it, and was again assured, or rather given to 
understand—for no definite statement did I ever get from 
Pauli—that he was making nothing over and above his 
expenses, beyond what it was absolutely necessary for him 
to spend if he was to get on at all. He had to make a 
certain show in order to get business. He should certainly 
get none if he did not. As for £1000 a year, it was of a 
piece with my father’s saying that he (Pauli) was making 
£800 a year as editor of a paper in New Zealand. I did 
not press him farther, for I had the most unbounded 
confidence that he would not have done what he had 
been doing this 4 or 5 years past if he had not all the time 
been on his beam ends and in great danger of sinking. 

It will appear presently that Pauli’s greatest receipts in 
any one year were between £800 and £900, but that in 
the last few years his business had declined owing to his 
frequent illnesses, and that he had not taken more than 
between £500 and £600. My informant, Mr. Ainslie, the 
solicitor who is winding up Pauli’s estate, gave me this 
information, referring to Pauli’s account-book in my 
presence as he did so. I forgot to ask in which year it was 
that he made the maximum sum, but think it likely that 
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it was a slight exaggeration of this maximum that became 
the £1,000 which Edlmann retailed to my father. 

When I heard what Lascelles told me, my father’s letter, 
to which I had never given a thought for so many years, 
came at once to my mind, and again I was very greatly 
shocked. Lascelles asked if there was any one to look after 
Pauli during his illness. ‘Oh yes, Mr. Swinburne saw that 
he wanted for nothing; he had two nurses, and his doctor, 
who was an old schoolfellow of his own at Winchester. 
Everything that he fancied he had, but for the last day or 
two he could take nothing but grapes and champagne. 
The doctor thought he would recover till about 48 hours 
before he died, but he used to say, “They keep telling 
me I am better, but I feel a great deal worse.’ He used 
to like having me about him, and I would sit by his 
bedside and read the paper to him every afternoon. He 
was quite conscious till about six hours before he died, 
and he went off very easily in the end, at about one 
o’clock on the Wednesday morning.’ 

The valet was an excellent fellow, and no doubt treated 
Pauli much as my father’s butler had treated my father, 
and as, I am sure, Alfred would treat me if I were ill; but 
the talk with him having become exhausted, Lascelles 
and I conversed further about Pauli. ‘He was staying 
with me,’ said Lascelles, ‘a few weeks before his death to 
meet the Lord Chancellor, who was also staying with 
us, and when we were coming away at the station there 
was a porter who had helped Pauli with his luggage, but 
did not turn up to be tipped. Pauli was very much con- 
cerned and sent me a shilling for him by post, saying he 
should never be comfortable till he knew that the porter 
had got his bob. Now I thought that very nice of him. 
So many men would have gone away without ever giving 
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the matter a thought.’ I need hardly say that I said 
nothing au contraire. 

Presently we reached Brookwood, and went to the 
mortuary chapel where the service was read with an 
unctuous affectation that I have seldom heard exceeded, 
and thence to the grave. 

After the coffin had been duly lowered and the service 
ended we were asked to a luncheon which had been 
brought down with us from London. Everything was 
done regardless of expense, and I was wondering who 
in the world was paying for it—or, rather, I should have 
wondered if I had not heard from Swinburne’s valet that 
Swinburne had been looking after Pauli; but I reflected 
with a certain grim satisfaction that for once in my life 
I was making a hearty meal at what was very nearly 
Pauli’s expense. It was the nearest thing to a dinner from 
him that I ever had. 

Presently the executor said to someone close by me, 
‘He has left his brother, Colonel Pauli, a thousand 
pounds’, as though there were more than £1,000 to be 
disposed of under Pauli’s will; and here the reserve, 
which I had maintained very sufficiently so far, broke 
down. I had been shocked at learning the style in which 
Pauli evidently lived and the amount he had been making 
at the bar while doing his utmost to convince me that 
he was not clearing anything at all. I understood now 
why Pauli had preserved such an iron silence when I had 
implored him to deal with me somewhat after the fashion 
in which I had dealt with him. The iniquity of the thing 
as it first struck me in full force upset me, and, calling 
Lascelles aside, I said I was in great doubt what to do. 
It seemed that Pauli was leaving money behind him; he 
had had between £6,000 and £7,000, first and last, from 
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me; ought I to tell the executor or no? Lascelles thought I 
ought to put in a claim if] had any means of substantiating 
it; but in a few minutes I had recovered my equilibrium, 
and saw what I ought to have seen at once, i.e. that to 
say anything would be both useless and undignified. 
I said to Lascelles, however, ‘Did he ever borrow money 
from you?’ ‘No, never, not so much as a five pound note,’ 
was the rejoinder. 

As for Pauli’s leaving his brother £1,000, that was in- 
telligible enough. It was to repair the loss Colonel Pauli 
had sustained in the Canada Tanning Extract Co. I think 
it more likely than not that Pauli had paid his brother 
interest on this sum ever since the loss had been incurred. 
I trust it may have been so. Moreover, I was glad to find 
that Pauli had had £1,000 to leave; it relieved me from 
all fear of his having been in serious difficulties during 
the last few years of his life; and in a few minutes I had 
decided to say no more to anyone about what Pauli had 
had from me. 

Presently we went back to the train, Lascelles and I got 
into the same carriage, but after a time the executor, 
Sam Bircham, a man named Preston, with whom it seems 
Pauli used to go out yachting, but of whom I had never 
heard, and Mr. Ainslie, who was by Pauli’s desire acting 
as solicitor for the estate, got into the carriage with us; 
and the impression is rather strong upon me that they did 
so with the intention of exploiting me. 

The executor, who struck me asa very third-rate person 
and who was in the farthest corner from me, asked me 
if I knew anything about Colonel Pauli, and I said that 
I had only seen him once but believed him to be a good, 
simple-minded fellow. ‘I say simple-minded,’ said I, ‘be- 
cause I know that on one occasion Pauli was only just in 
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time to save him from personating a voter. His father had 
promised to vote for Marriott at an election for Brighton, 
and he being then very old, Colonel Pauli was starting 
to go and vote instead of him, without the least idea that 
he was doing anything wrong.’ They all laughed. ‘Well,’ 
said the executor, ‘he has taken £1,000 under his 
brother’s will.’ I answered promptly: ‘I am very much 
relieved to hear it,’ and the incident closed. Then we 
talked a little more about Pauli, his age, his health, etc., 
and I answered all questions genially; but I did not ask 
how much more Pauli had left, nor yet did I betray the 
smallest curiosity to know how in the world he came to 
have £1,000 to leave. At Waterloo Station we all shook 
hands and parted. 

A few days later I resolved to write to Swinburne, being 
anxious to get some kind of acknowledgment that there 
was no further liability on my part in respect of the £1,000 
which Pauli had borrowed from him and for which I had 
guaranteed interest. Pauli, a year or so after he had come 
into his reversion, had assured me that the £1,000 had 
been repaid, and I had taken his word for it; but I had 
nothing whatever to show to this effect, and was not quite 
easy as to whether I had not been made, in some way or 
other, liable for the principal sum. I therefore wrote to 
Swinburne, asking whether Pauli had left any kind of 
message for me during his illness. I said he had lunched 
with me for over 30 years, three days a week, up to the 
day on which he had been taken ill, and asked for any 
particulars of his last days that Swinburne might please 
to give me. Then I referred to my liability in respect of 
the £1,000, and said I should be glad of a line from him 
to say that this was at an end. 

Swinburne wrote me at some length much what I had 
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heard from the valet. Pauli had mentioned no friends on 
his death-bed, and had been too ill to write, beyond 
executing a will which he had prepared beforehand, and 
which only wanted his signature. Swinburne told me of 
Mr. Bircham’s attempt to see him, and of the extreme 
excitement it had caused him. He added that Pauli had 
been in a highly nervous and excited state during his 
illness; and I cannot help fearing that this was in some 
measure caused by fear lest I, too, should attempt to see 
him—for he never can have been quite easy in his mind 
about my not knowing where he lived, though he might 
very well have been so. 

A few days afterwards Ainslie wrote me a letter return- 
ing me an old will of mine dated in 1864 or 1865, almost 
wholly in Pauli’s favour, and which it seems Pauli had 
preserved, though he was fully cognisant of my later will 
—also now revoked in consequence of his death. 

Some time later, perhaps in February, Ainslie wrote 
again saying he had found £1,000 of shares in the Canada 
Tanning Extract Co., and asking if I could tell him 
whether they were worth anything. He also said that he 
had several books and other mementoes of Pauli at his 
office, and if I would call he should be glad to let me take 
my choice. 

I called in a day or two, being anxious to get as many 
particulars as I could. Also, I saw that Ainslie wanted to 
see me, for he must have perfectly well known that the 
C.T.E. Co. had gone into liquidation more than 20 years 
since. Moreover, I had already told Swinburne that I did 
not wish for any further mementoes of Pauli than those 
I had. On reflection, I had determined for the easing of 
my own mind to learn how much Pauli had left, and how 
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he had come by it. I therefore determined to let Ainslie 
know what large sums Pauli had had from me. 

After the ordinary preliminaries were over, he asked 
me as though casually, but I could see that he deemed 
the question important, whether I had known a man 
named X. I said that I had seen him once coming up 
some stairs as I was going down them, many years ago, 
but had never spoken to him. I added that I knew he had 
left Pauli £200. ‘Yes,’ said Ainslie, and the subject 
dropped. 

Then I told him that though I had not the remotest 
intention of making any claim on the estate, and was 
speaking to him in the strictest confidence, Pauli had had 
sums from me amounting to between £6,000 and £7,000 
in all, had been receiving an allowance from me of £200, 
paid quarterly, up to the day of his death, and that I had 
not even known where he lived till I learned this on the 
day of his funeral. 

Ainslie was very muchshocked. ‘Now,’ said I,‘Swinburne 
was also helping him?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And he was keeping me 
dark from Swinburne, as he was keeping Swinburne dark 
from me?’ 

“It seems so.’ 

‘And that is why he would not tell me where he lived?’ 

‘Doubtless. Swinburne always wondered why he would 
never allow his name to appear in any directory except 
as of 2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, and why he particularly 
desired that no other address should be given in the 
announcement of his death.’ 

I smiled. ‘Silly, silly Pauli! just as if I could not have 
found out years ago if I had chosen to do so.’ 

I have since looked in the London Post Office Directory 
in the reading room of the British Museum and find Pauli’s 
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only address as 2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. It is sure to be 
the same in all the directories, but I have not looked. 

Ainslie log. ‘When you wrote to Swinburne that Pauli 
had been lunching with you three times a week up to the 
day he was taken ill, Swinburne was very much surprised, 
and said, ‘‘ Butler? Butler? Why I have not heard of Butler 
for this twenty years past.” I laughed and answered, * Nor 
I of Swinburne.’ 

I then said I should be very glad to know, if Ainslie 
was at liberty to tell me, what estate Pauli had left, and 
how he had disposed of it by his will. I asked this out of 
mere curiosity, for I knew that I should have been told 
long since if he had left anything to me. Ainslie said he 
thought I had a right to know. The gross estate was 
£9,000 (or sworn under £9,000, I forget which). Roughly, 
legacy and estate duties, £500 owing to Hoare’s Bank, and 
tradesmen’s debts (which were considerable) amounted 
to about £2,300. £1,000 was to go to Colonel Pauli, £300 
to an old servant of his mother’s, £50 to his clerk, and the 
balance to a lady, a distant cousin, whose name I do not 
remember. I give the figures correctly, I believe, but they 
can be easily verified at Somerset House. 

‘And how,’ said I, ‘did he become possessed of this 
sum?’ ‘Heaven only knows,’ answered Ainslie, ‘I thought 
you might perhaps be able to tell me.’ 

‘Not I. Was it well invested?’ 

‘Excellently—it was chiefly in Armstrong’s (and some 
other equal good security which I cannot remember). 
I ought to have asked whether Ainslie knew how long 
Pauli had had this money; in the shock of my surprise 
I forgot to do so, but ifhe had only had it recently I think 
I should have been told. 
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‘Ts it possible,’ said I, ‘that he speculated?’ Ainslie 
answered gravely, ‘I think it highly probable.’ 

It was now time to bring the interview to a close, and 
I said, ‘You can tell Swinburne just as much or as little 
of what I have said to you as you think fit.’ Ainslie said, 
“It will be better to say nothing. Pauli is on a high pedestal 
in the opinions of Swinburne and all his set. It would 
shock them terribly if they were to know what you have 
told me. You say you have no legal claim on the estate, or, 
if you have, you mean to waive it. Pauli is dead, and after 
all there is a good deal in the old saying De morituis, etc.’ 

I said that he was very likely right, and that I should 
say nothing more about it. 

After I had left him I remembered that there were 
several people who knew that Pauli was to the end of his 
life in receipt of a considerable yearly sum from me, and 
wrote urging Ainslie to do his utmost to keep the value 
of Pauli’s estate from getting into the papers. I have not 
seen it published, so I hope he may have been successful. 
I may mention that Ainslie hardly knew Pauli at all, and 
was very much surprised and rather flattered at being 
appointed, under Pauli’s will, solicitor for the estate. 

And now let me give my own idea as to the way in 
which Pauli came to die worth some £9,000. I do not 
believe he speculated, and I greatly doubt whether 
Ainslie believed it either. He said what he did to throw 
me off the scent. If Pauli had speculated he would never 
have left £9,o0o—he would have lost every penny of it, 
for he was a complete outsider. I think also that he realised 
what utter gambling speculation is, and was too shrewd 
to gamble. I may be wrong, but I do not think I am. if, 
however, he really did speculate, I feel sure that £9,000 
is but the wreck of a much larger sum. 
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On thinking the matter over I remembered that 
Ainslie’s first question to me had been whether I knew 
X, and it struck me with some force that he suspected 
Pauli’s money to have, in some way or other, come from 
X’s estate. 

Years ago I remember Pauli’s laughing to me about 
X, and the shifts he was continually trying to evade 
income tax. Also on X’s death, or during the winding up 
of his estate, Pauli told me that large sums amounting to 
between £40,000 and £50,000 had disappeared without 
leaving a trace behind them. Pauli said he felt sure that 
X had been being blackmailed for years. The porter at 
the club had once spoken to him very seriously, as being 
known to be an intimate friend of X’s, and had told him 
that men of suspicious character had come there asking 
for X and had hung about waiting for him on being told 
to go away. Pauli told me the porter had begged him to 
speak to X and warn him. This, I gathered, had been 
many years ago. For several years before his death he was 
paralysed and under the care of two men to each of whom 
he left £4,000, as well as a very considerable amount of 
jewellery which he had a strange fancy for acquiring. One 
of these men, according to Pauli, was a blackguard; the 
other a decent fellow enough had he not caught X’s 
passion for drink. Both the men were supposed to be there 
partly to take care of X in his helpless state, and partly 
to keep drink away from him. Pauli did not think either 
of them had got hold of any of X’s money by fraud or 
force, but he had been lavish to them at times, though 
naturally very stingy. Anyhow, the net result was that 
whereas X should have been worth some £120,000 or 
£130,000, there was not much more than half this sum 
to be found. 
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I do not know why Pauli told me all this, for he was 
generally reticent about other people’s affairs as well as 
his own; but he told it me, and I suspect strongly that 
Ainslie was inclined to think that Pauli’s money had 
somehow or other come to him from X’s estate. He 
thought it possible that I might be able to throw some 
light upon the subject, and that, I take it, was why he 
sent for me. I am sure that till I told him the facts he 
had no idea that Pauli had been having money from me; 
but I fear on learning how the case stood, he may think 
it likely that Pauli was a good deal more able to explain 
what had become of X’s money than he really was. 

I believe every word of what Pauli told me about X. 
If money disappeared I have very little doubt it was got 
hold of by blackmailers. Pauli would never invent such 
stories. Unscrupulous as he was, he would draw the line 
at a categoric lie. If anyone would give him money, he 
would take it, without the smallest consideration for 
anyone but himself. He would play upon people to make 
them give it him, and I have little doubt he played upon 
X as he did upon me and Swinburne; but no power of 
mine was ever able to extract from him a categoric 
statement to the effect that he would be bankrupt if he 
did not get it. Money was to him like cream to a cat, 
but it must be given him, under fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation if you will, but still given, before he would take 
it; and I made it fatally easy for him to take it, as doubt- 
less did Swinburne. When I made it plain that I was not 
going to let him have more than £200 a year, there was 
an end of the matter. He never put any pressure upon 
me beyond once or twice soon after I came into my money 
saying that he was ‘d—d hard up’. I feel as certain as 
I am that I am now in Rome, that Pauli never had 
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anything from X beyond what X chose to give him. I also 
feel pretty sure that X was not likely to give him very 
much during his own lifetime. 

What I imagine happened was this. X expressed a 
desire to do something for Pauli—say £10,000 in his will. 
Pauli said, ‘If you do this it will appear, and it will all 
go in paying legacy duty and a friend, to whom I owe 
several thousands, and who will expect repayment if he 
hears that I have come into so much money. Your 
bequest, therefore, will be of no benefit to me. If you 
wish to be of real service to me give me this money by 
deed of gift; I will invest it in such securities as you 
approve, and I will give you a document acknowledging 
that I hold them in trust for you during your life. Make 
me your sole executor so that I can destroy all traces of 
the transaction, leave me say £200 to save appearances, 
and leave the bulk of your money to your sister. You 
may be sure I shall pay you interest as long as you live, 
for you will hold my acknowledgement. You will thus 
cheat the government of legacy duty and benefit me 
effectually at one and the same time.’ That Pauli only 
left £9,000 behind him instead of £10,000 was, I imagine, 
due to his having eaten up £1,000 or so, in addition to 
his income from all sources, during the last two or three 
years of his life. 

The only other explanation that I can think of to 
explain the disappearance of the much larger sum than 
£10,000 from X’s estate is that X speculated with it 
under Pauli’s guidance and lost it—but this I do not 
believe. 

I can now bring this squalid, miserable story to an 
end. On thinking it all over, my main feeling is one of 
thankfulness that I never suspected the facts as I now 
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know them till after Pauli’s death. The only decent end 
for such a white heat of devotion as mine was to him for 
so many years was the death of one or other of the parties 
concerned. If I had withdrawn from him and said 
I should do no more for him, I firmly believed that he 
would say nothing, leave me, and probably either blow 
his brains out or drown himself. I felt pretty sure I was 
doing a great deal too much, but I had rather have done 
a great deal too much than a little too little. Moreover, 
I knew him to be in wretched health, quite unfit to bear 
any great shock or change of habits. It was absolutely 
impossible for me to suspect that he had £9,000 solid 
money behind him. Knowing what I do now, I see that 
the withdrawal of my £200 a year would not have been 
the disaster to him which I thought it would; but even 
so, Pauli would never have stood my breaking with him. 
Not that he liked me—it is plain he never did so—but he 
respected me, and feared me. He must have feared things 
coming round to me. He would never have known what 
I might not say about him. Physically he was as brave as 
morally he was the reverse; if he had found himself 
threatened with disgrace he would never have faced it. 
This is my belief, and the more I think of it the more 
thankful I am that I never knew the truth until it was 
too late for my knowledge to tempt me into departing 
from the line of conduct which I had long decided upon. 

Besides, even though Pauli had not gone under in con- 
sequence of my breaking with him, if he had died as he 
easily might in any of his winter colds years before the 
end actually came, I should have been haunted by the 
fear that I had been the cause of it to my dying day. 
Whereas now my conscience is absolutely clear of all 
offence towards him, save that of having made it so 
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deplorably easy to do things which, if I had made it 
harder, he would have been less likely to do. The thing 
is over: I am thankful that it is so. I can laugh at the 
way in which Pauli hoodwinked me; and, as I said to 
Ainslie, though he left me nothing in his will, he has, in 
effect, left me from £200-£210 a year, clear of all out- 
goings, for the luncheons must be taken into the account. 
We both of us laughed somewhat heartily when I took 
in the luncheons. 

How far I am right in leaving this record of the trans- 
action I am more uncertain. Jones thinks I should leave 
it. I can at all events destroy it later, and unless I had 
taken advantage of my foreign trip to write it at odd 
times now while the later incidents are fresh in my mind, 
I should never have written it at all. I could never tear 
myself from the other work I have in hand, while at home 
and able to get to the Museum. If ever it is read, however, 
it should be remembered that it is an ex parte statement, 
and that Pauli’s version of the matter can never be known. 
For I hardly think that he can have left a record con- 
cerning any part of it. 

Lastly I cannot refrain from remembering what a 
thorn Jeudwine was in my grandfather’s side for 36 years. 
Mutatis mutandis it is a very singular thing that for so 
nearly the same length of time I should have been so 
closely linked with one whose connection with me was 
on the whole, I suppose I must admit, disastrous. If I 
have borne my cross with anything like Dr. Butler’s self- 
command, surely that should be enough for me. Rome. 
Frid. May 20, 1898. (Begun about April 14, and left in 
this rough copy.) 


NotEe.—This narrative is bound up in volume 3 of 
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Butler’s MS. Note-Books. Some use was made of it by 
Henry Festing Jones in his Memoir of Samuel Butler, but 
it is now for the first time printed in full. Festing Jones 
attached to the narrative a letter which appeared in The 
Times Literary Supplement, 30th October 1919, from Mr. 
Sam Bircham, who had read the story of Pauli and 
Butler as given in the Memoir, which had then recently 
been published. Mr. Bircham’s letter concludes: ‘To 
read this record of Pauli many years after his death is to 
me very painful, and I wish to record my belief and trust 
in my dear old friend. There must be some explanation.’ 

There is also this note in Festing Jones’s writing, dated 
8th January 1928: ‘If anything further is ever done about 
the relations between Butler and Pauli this Maxim of La 
Rochefoucauld must be used as a motto.’ He then quotes 
the 84th Maxim. I have fulfilled his wishes. 


Awl Be AucUustelOgT. 
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UNPUBLISHED EXTRACTS 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
SAMUEL BUTLER 


(With the permission of Mr. A. T. BARTHOLOMEW) 


These notes are a very small selection from those written by 
Butler between 1874 and 1883, and revised and written out fair 
between 1891 and 1897. 


IN ART. I, 3 
Whatever has been once transcendent remains so, however 
much it be transcended later. All that is not transcendent 
dies and disappears—exceptis excipiendis. 


CANADIAN JOKES. I, 4 


When I was there I found their jokes like their roads— 
very long and not very good, leading to a little tin point 
of a spire which has been remorselessly obvious for miles 
without seeming to get any nearer. 


EREWHONIAN DOCTRINE—RIGHT AND WRONG. I, 10 
This is recognised when we say of a sick person that there 
is something wrong with him. All is wrong that is not 
normal. Either very wrong or so right as to be wrong. 


SHAKESPERIAN FRAGMENTS. I, 11 
‘I say ’tis here, bring thy putty hither.’ 
‘Nay, but if it be not here, I will eat both thee and thy 
putty.’ 
Copied about 1858 or 1859 from a Newspaper account 
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of a gas-explosion at Sheffield, and the inquest that 
ensued. I forget whether there was more or not, but 
I noted and copied the fragment just given. 


FAITH. I, 13 
What is faith but a kind of betting or speculation after 
all? It should be: ‘I bet that my Redeemer liveth’. Cf. 
pals 
PAIN AND PLEASURE. I, 14 


Pain and pleasure are infectious. It depresses us to be much 
with those who have suffered long and are still suffering; 
it refreshes us to be with those who have suffered little and 
are enjoying themselves. But it is good for us to be 
depressed now and then. 


justice. I, 14 


Justice is my being allowed to do whatever I like. Injustice 
is whatever prevents my doing so. 


THE SEXUAL QUESTION 


As regards the greater freedom which those who think 
as I do would allow the young of both sexes, with such 
precautions as the faculty may approve, we are met with 
pictures of the universal debauchery that would follow. 
This might perhaps have been true once, but the world 
is grown older and can be better trusted. 


WORDS GET LICHEN GROWN AND 
crumble like stones in an old wall, but it does not do to 
build a new wall with old stones to make it look like an 
old one. Let the new work age if it will and gather 
picturesqueness in its own good time. 
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GOD IS LOVE 
I like ‘Love is God’ better. 


CANADIAN RESTAURANTS 
When the Canadians have a decent restaurant, they will 
be nicer people, and when they are nicer people they will 
have a decent restaurant. 


I’M A PUBLICAN 


An old country clergyman declaiming against modern 
scepticism declared that morality was all very well, but 
that it was not enough to keep men fairly straight. 
‘Morality,’ he exclaimed, ‘may do for some people—it 
may do for Pharisees—but I’m not a Pharisee. I am a 


Publican—Thank God!’ 


BEET ROOT AND MODESTY 


The beet root is a better emblem of modesty than the 
rose. The colour is as fine; it conceals itself from the view 
more completely; moreover it is good to eat, and will 
make excellent sugar. 


THE NATURE OF THINGS IN THEMSELVES 


A thing ‘7s’ whatever it gives us least trouble to think 
it is. There is no other ‘7s’ than this. 


A MAN IS SHORN OF HIS STRENGTH 
if he belongs to one set or to one woman. 


LIFE AND VIVISECTION 


The life of some people seems rather a vivisection than 
a life. 
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THE GREATEST HAPPINESS OF THE GREATEST 
NUMBER 


will be best promoted by increasing the prosperity of 
those who are now best and comeliest. 


ART NOTE 


A painter should find out what is the most important 
hundredth part of what he sees. Ifhe can settle this justly 
he has painted his picture, to all intents and purposes. 


THE ONE SERIOUS CONVICTION 


that a man should have is that nothing is to be taken too 
seriously. 


ART NOTE 


When in doubt do as nearly nothing as you can. 


WE ARE HIS PEOPLE AND THE SHEEP OF HIS 
PASTURE 


We profess to accept with thankfulness the position of 
being God’s sheep, yet few lambs are allowed to become 
full grown and it is not intended that any should die a 
natural death. A sheep’s raison d’étre is to be fleeced as 
often as possible, and then to have its throat cut. 

Uriah the Hittite, if his own life had been spared, 
would no doubt have sat down to the little ewe lamb 
which he carried so tenderly in his bosom, and dined off 
it with much satisfaction; and when, again, we see 
pictures of our Saviour with sheep behind Him, and a 
lamb in His bosom, we should remember that the matter 
will not end here. If a shepherd caressing a lamb is a fair 
statement of the case, a cat playing with a mouse should 
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be hardly less so. We may be asked to bless the grass, the 
sunshine and our fellow sheep, but can we reasonably be 
expected to bless the butcher? Is it not time to drop that 
metaphor? 


KNOWING A LITTLE MORE OR A LITTLE LESS 
THAN WE DO 


We like those who know much about the same as we do, 
or much more, or much less; but we do not like them to 
know a little more or a little less. Jones says the same 
holds good with money. 


BIRDS’ EGGS 


Why do birds colour their eggs so beautifully for so short 
a time, and when it is not intended that they shall be 
seen by any but the parents? The sentimental turtle and 
the prosaic hen are alike satisfied to sit on a plain egg 
without going to the trouble and expense of colouring 
it.—Why can a hedge sparrow find no peace in anything 
short of turquoise? We are tempted to exclaim: To what 
purpose is this waste? 


WOMAN AND HER POSITION 


The case of a woman now stands thus. Every one of her 
ancestors for millions and millions of generations has been 
endowed with sexual instinct, and has effectually gratified 
it. For a longer time than our imagination can realise 
there has been no link broken, and hence no exception. 
The instinct has been approved, confirmed and made 
stronger in each successive generation. Surely shein whom 
it has been thus sanctioned may claim the right to gratify 
it should occasion serve. 
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‘No,’ says Society to the unmarried woman very 
sternly. ‘Break the link, in your own person; stem the 
current of that passion to which both we and you owe 
our very being; run counter to the course of things that 
has led up to you, be indifferent to that which has ranked 
next to life itselfin the heart of every mother from whom 
you are descended. If you even attempt this more than 
Herculean task seriously, we will not honour you, but will 
laugh at you for an old maid; if on the other hand you 
are disobedient, we will chase you out into the streets 
and call you infamous.’ 

And then we are surprised that women are not at all 
times exactly what we could wish. 


ART NOTE 
To impress a form on one’s mind when one has nothing 
to draw with, trace an outline on the palm of the left 
hand, with the right forefinger. 


WHAT IS BEING IN A PLACE? 

Am I more in the Sistine Chapel when I have first rate 
photographs before me of the frescoes it contains, and 
can study them at my leisure (not that I have the smallest 
wish to do so), or when I am in the Sistine Chapel itself 
on a dull winter’s day and pressed for time? The Sistine 
chapel is more in the autotype gallery in Rathbone Place 
than it is at Rome. 

So again he that is examining the moon through some 
great telescope is more in the moon than he is on earth. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS 


This is all very true, but so also is the unimportance even 
of great things—sooner or later. 
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GOD 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette—I think in 1874 or 1875, 
and in the autumn months but I cannot now remember 
—summed up Homer’s conception of a God as that of a 
‘superlatively strong, amorous, beautiful, brave, and 
cunning man’. 

This is pretty much what a good working God ought 
to be, but he should also be kind and have a strong sense 
of humour. After having said the above the writer goes 
on: ‘An impartial critic can judge for himself how far, 
if at all, this is elevated above the level of mere fetish 
worship.’ Perhaps it is that I am not an impartial critic, 
but if I am allowed to be so, I should say that the eleva- 
tion above mere fetish worship was very considerable. 


SILENCE 
There is none so impressive as that of a hushed multitude. 


REGENERATION 
The only true is re-creation: I do not want to be re- 
generated otherwise than by being refreshed and amused. 


MUFFATEES—HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR? 


One night some years ago I was at the Globe Theatre, 
and the Prince of Wales (Edward VII) came in. He was 
unpopular about that time in consequence of the Mor- 
daunt Divorce case which was then on; it had come out 
in evidence among other things that Lady Mordaunt had 
made the prince a pair of Muffatees. There was a little 
hissing when he came in, which subsided, and then a 
voice from the pit, near me, sang out: ‘How do you like 
your muffatees?’ The prince smiled, and the feeling of 
the house at once went round in his favour. 
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DETECTIVE POLICE OFFICER WITH PRINCE OF 
WALES AND FRIENDS 


The Prince was fond of going the rounds with the police, 
and did so once with a few others, among whom there was 
a mere lad who nevertheless saw all that was to be seen. 
Before separating they liquored up, and the boy said to 
the detective who had gone round with them: ‘Now you 
think yourself a very sharp fellow, I know.’ 

‘I don’t know about that, but when I’ve seen a person 
once | generally know them again.’ 

‘Pll bet you, you don’t know who I am.’ 

‘I beg your Ladyship’s pardon,’ was the rejoinder. 


REASON 


Our reason teaches us that the foundation of things is 
something abhorrent to our reason: for it points to a 
self-renewing motive power—that is to say, to perpetual 
motion. 


CARLYLE AND PLATO 


I don’t like Plato, but I suppose I prefer him to Carlyle. 


CULTURE 


A man should be just cultured enough to be able to look 
with suspicion upon culture, at first, not second hand. 


BOOKS, MY 


When anything in them is rather strange and outré, it is 
probably drawn straight from nature as close as I could 
draw it; when it is very plausible, there is probably no 
particular and especial foundation for it. 
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AUNT BESSY 


My mother’s'sister, Aunt Bessy, is what they call a person 
of weak intellect—her intellect may be weak, but if she 
wants one thing and every one else another, it is the every 
one else who has to yield, not she. Once she was at 
Taviton Street and my Aunt Philip had fairly fled, leav- 
ing Alice as mistress of the house. It was Summer, and 
after dinner the dessert was not to Aunt Bessy’s liking. 
The nervous twitching motion in her head showed that 
she was much displeased, and at last she spoke. If your 
mother had been here’ (twitch), ‘Alice’ (twitch), ‘there 
would have been strawberries: there would have been 
strawberries’ (twitch), ‘Alice’ (twitch), ‘if your mother 
had been here’ (twitch). ‘I am your Aunt’ (twitch), ‘and 
it is not right; it is not respectful, Alice’ (twitch), ‘that 
there should not be strawberries. It is the time for straw- 
berries, Alice’ (twitch), ‘and if your mother had been 
here’, etc. No one could say a word, and she hammered 
away with a persistence that the strongest intellect might 
envy. 

She lived 40 years with a Miss Evans, at Tavistock, 
and the two got on very well, but a few months ago 
Miss Evans was taken ill and was evidently going to die. 
Aunt Bessy has a great fear of death, so she insisted that 
the connection should end at once, and she came up to 
my Uncle’s at Chester Terrace, pending other arrange- 
ments. She insisted that she should not be told if Miss 
Evans died. She said to Amy ‘it is much better for me, 
Amy, that I should not know if Miss Evans is dead’, and 
no one dared tell her when she did die—which she did 
soon after Aunt Bessy had gone. 

In the course of her life she had accumulated household 
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gods to the extent of one box and a whatnot. In this she 
keeps her doll and her toys. She is about 73 now, but 
believes herself to be pretty: ‘I hope they will say, Amy, 
that the pretty lady’ (twitch) ‘the lady with the pretty 
brown hair, Amy’ (twitch), ‘has been here.’ When she 
went to Clifton she sewed up £8 in her petticoat. (She 
died, I think, last year (1895), aged about eighty-five. 
She said it was very uncomfortable to make a Will, so 
she died intestate, whereby I took some £700 which 
I should never have received otherwise.) 


DICKENS’ HOUSE 


On one of our Sunday walks Jones and my Cousin and 
I were at Gad’s Hill: an American tourist came up and 
asked if that was Charles Dickens’ house—pointing to it. 
I looked grave and said: ‘Yes—I am afraid it was’, and 
left him. 


MYSELF AND POSTERITY 


Posterity will not have imagination enough to tell it what 
a fool I am, and if I dangle enough works before it, it 
may be caught by some of them. Why I should wish to 
trouble posterity—what harm it has done me for which 
I would punish it—what good for which I would reward 
it—I know not; all I know is that I mean catching 
posterity if I can. 


MISS SAVAGE AND THE SELF-HELP CLUB 
She said they were called the Self-Help Club, because 


they helped themselves, and they were the only people 
whom they did help. 
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PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS 


There is no drawing the line between physics and meta- 
physics. If you examine every day facts at all closely you 
are a physicist; but if you press your physics at all home 
you become a metaphysician; if you press your meta- 
physics at all home you are in a fog. 

For example, we say such and such a thing is so and so. 
But what is ‘a thing’? Strictly speaking, there is only one 
thing—the universe—all other things are called so through 
arbitrary classifications like species, and tend to vanish 
as ‘things’ if examined with any closeness. 

The difficulty is to know where to stop in what direc- 
tion. There is so much to be got by study within due 
limits, and so much to be lost by going beyond them; 
and so often an enquiry which at first seems very profitless 
has developed great results. Where is the line to be drawn? 
That is just what every one must settle for himself, and 
be a fool or otherwise according as he has settled it well 
or ill. There can be no rule given for drawing lines. As 
material things prove all to be connected and parts of 
one thing—as the pebble at our feet and the most remote 
and profitless fixed star are still united, so ‘does it rain, 
my dear?’ and the most dreary metaphysical enquiry are 
still closely connected. 


LIFE AND HABIT 


One aim of this book was to place the distrust of science 
on a scientific basis. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


F. L. LUCAS 


FLAUBERT; 
OR, LIFE AND LETTERS 


‘J’ai la vie en haine.’ 


If the Muse had whispered to the young Flaubert in his 
teens: ‘You love me? Take care. If you make me your 
mistress, though you will have the money to be idle, you 
will find no rest; though you long to see the world, you 
will moulder like a hermit in a cell. To me you will sacri- 
fice the only woman that will love you—your heart, your 
health of body, your peace of mind. You will go to the 
grave ““weary’’, in your own words, “‘to the very marrow’’; 
not looking for any reward in another world (you will 
not believe in that) nor for any paper immortality in this 
(you will not believe in that either). Even in me you will 
only half believe. You will blaspheme me often. Take 
care before you choose’—even if the Muse had whispered 
that, no doubt the young Flaubert would have none the 
less pursued his destiny, with his usual mixture of rage 
and resignation. It is not the sort of life that Sophocles 
would have accepted, or Horace, or Montaigne, or 
Goethe; it is not an easy life to understand, this drowning 
ofa man’s whole universe in his inkpot, this slow suicide on 
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the point of his own pen, while one half of him called the 
other half a fool for it. But it is worth an effort to under- 
stand it. Seldom, indeed, has a life been either duller or 
stranger. And bound up with its story is the whole ques- 
tion of the proper place of literature in life. 

The latest and largest edition of Flaubert’s Letters 
reached its final volume some months ago. Few books are 
more self-revealing than this correspondence of just over 
half a century; but if the writer’s features stand out so 
clearly there, it is partly because they change so amazing- 
ly little, through all the years from nine to fifty-eight. For 
his physical likeness, indeed, we must look elsewhere; we 
know how much that changed, from a golden young 
Apollo in red shirt and blue trousers to the bulky, 
moustachioed, large-nosed Norman, half ecclesiastic, half 
gendarme in appearance, who would as gladly have 
harried the waddling bourgeoisie with fire and sword 
through the streets of Rouen as any of his Viking 
ancestors, and yet might be seen after some outburst of 
apoplectic fury against them leaning from his window to 
stroke a flower. But if his youthful beauty aged, Flaubert’s 
personality, on the other hand, seems full-grown and 
changeless almost from childhood. To the English mind 
the precocity of French schoolboys in general is apt to be 
terrifying; but even so there was something exceptional 
about this child of nine, whose first extant letter to a little 
friend begins: ‘Tu as raison de dire que le jour de I’an est 
béte’4—an utterance not unworthy of that disillusioned 
infant of Hardy’s Jude, ‘Little Father Time’; and goes 
on, with its still childish spelling and punctuation: ‘Si tu 
veux nous associers pour écrire moi, j’écrirait des comédie 
et toi tu écriras tes reves, et comme il y a une dame qui 

1 Quoted in Thibaudet, Flaubert. 
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vient chez papa et qui nous contes toujours de bétises je 
les écrirait.’ 

Here, in this earliest letter, appear already not only 
Flaubert’s lifelong hatred of the established world, not 
only his impulse to turn away from it to literature, but 
even the future subject-matter of this writer whose per- 
petual theme was to be, not the tragedy of man’s first or 
subsequent disobediences, but the farce of man’s incor- 
rigible fatuity. The next letter plans a whole series of 
novels; two others, composed when the writer was now 
ten, reveal that he is already taking notes on Don Quixote 
(which was in his maturity to seem to him ‘the book of 
books’) and announce a set of plays, among them one 
‘YAntiquaire ignorant, qui se moque des antiquaires 
peut (sc) habiles’, in which we may see a first faint fore- 
shadowing of the floundering researches, fifty years after- 
wards, of Bouvard and Pécuchet. 

Eighteen months later, at eleven, this strange child is 
writing: ‘Louis-Philippe est maintenant avec sa famille 
dans la ville qui vit naitre Corneille . . . Courir pour un 
roi, voter 30 mille francs pour les fétes . . . Ah!!! que le 
monde est béte’; at twelve, ‘si je n’avais dans la téte et au 
bout de ma plume une reine de France au quinziéme 
siécle, je serais totalement dégoiaté de la vie et il y aurait 
longtemps qu’une balle m’aurait délivré de cette plaisant- 
erie bouffonne qu’on appelle la vie’; at thirteen, ‘Je 
travaille comme un démon, me levant 4 trois heures et 
demie du matin’; at sixteen, ‘vraiment je n’estime pro- 
fondément que deux hommes, Rabelais et Byron, les 
deux seuls qui aient écrit dans l’intention de nuire au 
genre humain et de lui rire 4 la face’. Here the child in 
Flaubert is already the man we know—enraged with life, 

1 Quoted in Thibaudet, Flaubert. 
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working himself almost to death, and finding consolation 
for the revoltingness of the present only in his dreams of 
far away and long ago. Even the precocity of Chatterton, 
or Macaulay, or Mill, seems naive beside this child’s 
rooted and convinced contempt for human existence and 
everything in it except the world of the imagination. 

And yet, stranger still, he had been in earlier childhood 
peculiarly simple and backward in some ways: crying 
because he could not learn to read until he was nine; 
dreaming for long hours, like a natural, with his finger in 
his mouth; and so innocent that an old servant of the 
house would get rid of him when in the way by saying, 
‘Go and see if I am in the kitchen’, whereupon the little 
Gustave would trot off to the cook—‘ Pierre told me to 
come and see if he was here’—and remain dreamily 
mystified by the laughter that met him in reply. 

Why should a person not be in two places at once? Here 
was a first entanglement with that Reality whose fan- 
tastic stupidity and strangeness was to be the passion and 
the hate, even more the hate than the passion, of all 
his life. It was not so much that he recoiled from its 
cruelty, or was enraged by its injustice: it was the 
grotesque fatuity of life that at once nauseated and 
fascinated him; just as some scientist might give himself, 
with mingled repugnance and curiosity, to study with 
microscope and scalpel the life-history of lice. 

For Flaubert lived at war with the world. He both 
loathed and feared it. From that passion in him comes 
much of the vigour of his work; much also ofits weakness. 
Throughout these eight volumes of letters runs almost an 
Oriental mystic’s aversion for the wheel of things, for the 
lying lure of earthly happiness: ‘cet horrible mot bon- 
heur’; ‘le bonheur est une monstruosité’; ‘le diable . . . 
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c’est lui qui a inventé cette idée-la pour faire enrager le 
genre humain’; ‘celui, dit Cakia Mouni, qui a compris 
que la douleur vient de l’attachement, se retire dans la 
solitude comme le rhinocéros’. He admires Origen’s self- 
mutilation: one should never marry, nor have children, 
nor feel (this in a love-letter to his mistress) more affection 
than one can help. Action is merely bestial; to stop to 
think is to risk slipping into suicidal melancholy; one 
should lead the vegetable existence of a bourgeois, burn 
off one side of one’s breast like an Amazon, vow virginity 
like a priest, in order to live wholly in that ideal world of 
art where alone is salvation, or at least forgetfulness— 
Lethe, at least, if not the rivers of Paradise. ‘L’Hamour’, 
indeed, as the most glittering of all the false jewels with 
which life tries to tempt us, is a particular object of his 
scorn. A liaison may serve as a sort of armchair for occa- 
sional relaxation, when the pen drops from the writer’s 
exhausted fingers; but lovers’ ecstasies are ridiculous and 
degrading. ‘Ces deux ans,’ he writes to his mistress, of 
Leconte de Lisle, ‘passés dans l’absorption complete d’un 
amour heureux me paraissent une chose médiocre. Les 
estomacs qui trouvent en la ratatouille humaine leur 
assouvissance ne sont pas larges. Si c’était le chagrin en- 
core, bien! Mais la joie? Non! non!’ The best thing in life, 
after all, is death. ‘Quand on a un peu d’humanité, on 
ne peut s’empécher de souhaiter la mort a4 ceux qu’on 
aime. Et on dira que j’ai le coeur dur!’ 

There is in this animosity against all earthly things, all 
natural desires, more than a touch of the attitude of 
medieval Christianity in its more fanatical forms. Flau- 
bert recognized the resemblance himself: both humor- 
ously, as in his self-chosen sobriquet of ‘le Révérend Pere 
Cruchard des Barnabites, directeur des Dames de la 
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Désillusion’, and more seriously when he calls himself ‘le 
dernier des Péres de l’Eglise’ or writes ‘Moi, je déteste la 
vie; je suis un catholique, j’ai au coeur quelquechose du 
suintement vert des cathédrales normandes’. 

But why? Such a lifelong hate of life calls for reasons to 
justify it, even if the reasons may themselves be often no 
more than excuses for some sub-rational impulse. The 
Christian can say at least that he abhors the world as full 
of snares laid by the devil to divert his feet from Heaven 
to Hell: but Flaubert believed in neither. Nor was he 
filled, like Hardy or Anatole France, with a rage of pity 
by the cruelty of the Universe, or its utter injustice. True, 
at fifteen he had already written Un Parfum a Sentir, the 
story of a good woman hunted to ruin and final suicide 
simply because she is ugly; and in a letter at the end of 
his life he writes: ‘Anacharsis Cloots disait “‘Je suis du 
parti de Vindignation’’. J’arrive a lui ressembler, ne 
trouvez-vous pas?’ But on the whole, his view of life shows 
neither the noble indignation of de Vigny nor the sorrow 
of Virgil for a suffering world. Indeed, his work is marred 
at times by a slightly sadistic love of pain and horrors, 
disguised as love of naked truth. What does obsess him, 
with alternate fury and fascination, is first the stupidity, 
secondly the hideousness, of existence. It is, in both ways, 
intellectually and physically, so inconceivably grotesque. 
It nauseates him; yet he cannot helpreturning to his vomit. 
There are times when he stands strangely close to Swift. 

He has Swift’s taste for the repulsive. Like everything 
else in Flaubert, this showed itself early. Even as a child 
he would climb up and peer through the window at the 
corpses in the dissecting theatre of his father’s hospital; 
by fifteen he had rediscovered for himself Swift’s horrible 
sarcasm about the flayed woman: ‘la plus belle femme 
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n’est guére belle sur la table d’un amphithéatre avec les 
boyaux sur le nez, une jambe écorchée, et une moitié de 
cigare éteint qui répose sur son pied’. If the squalor is 
heightened by contrast, so much the better in his eyes; he 
loved, on his Eastern journey, the golden oranges and the 
corpses of Jaffa, or the sight of a bather with a silver 
bracelet on one arm and a blister on the other. ‘Tu me 
dis,’ he writes to his mistress, Louise Colet, of a famous 
prostitute he met in Egypt, ‘que les punaises de Ruchiouk- 
Hanem te la dégradent; c’est 1a, moi, ce qui m’enchantait. 
Leur odeur nauséabonde se mélait au parfum de sa peau 
ruisselante de santal’. There speaks the author of 
Salammbé. But even in his own everyday life it was the 
same with this nature ‘bouffonnement amére’. The sight 
of an old pair of boots, of his own face in the glass when 
shaving, filled him with sardonic laughter; he once burst 
into a friend’s sick-room, amid wild uproar, with a five- 
legged sheep he had specially hired from a travelling 
showman; as for the human body—‘qu’on ajoute a cela 
les cors aux pieds, les mauvaises odeurs naturelles, les 
sécretions de toute espéce et de toute saveur, ¢a ne laisse 
pas que de faire un tableau fort excitant de la personne 
humaine. Dire qu’on aime tout ca!’ And this, too, is from 
a letter to his mistress. 

No less grotesque to him than the human body is the 
human mind. Its perpetual misreasonings make him feel 
like a musician condemned to spend his life listening to 
an unending concert of discords. He acquired, indeed, a 
taste for these also. He set about compiling Dictionaries 
of Accepted Ideas, albums of imbecilities from famous 
authors. Naturally, however, the uncharity of this child 
of the bourgeoisie of nineteenth-century Rouen began at 
home, in a truceless war with his own class and age—the 
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French equivalent of our Victorianism. He loathed what 
they loved, or liked to think they loved—their democracy 
(‘jedeviens aristocrate, aristocrate enragé) —their humani- 
tarianism (‘je crois que plus tard on reconnaitra que 
amour de ’humanité est quelquechose d’aussi piétre 
que l’amour de Dieu’). He loathed what they produced; 
their newspapers came to cause him a physical disgust; 
and from the conversations of their drawing-rooms he 
would emerge giddy and staggering as if he had been 
bludgeoned about the head. As a supreme type of their 
mentality, he is fascinated by the exploit at Alexandria of 
a countryman of ours, one Thompson of Sunderland, 
who had inscribed his name in letters six feet high, visible 
a quarter of a league away, on the base of Pompey’s 
Pillar—‘ce crétin’ seems to him the very symbol of the 
sort of imbeciles, bestially robust, who spring up with an 
obscene grin in the midst of life’s loveliest moments. 
Feeling himself a voice thus lost in a wilderness of apes, 
he invented for himself a patron saint, and for the apes a 
god. The saint was St. Polycarp, of whom he found an 
old portrait with the legend: ‘Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, dans 
quel age m’avez-vous fait naitre!’ The god was an earlier 
conception, earlier than Flaubert’s eighteenth year; he 
figured in a vision, a sort of Faust, already then ‘long- 
planned’; there, it is not the man, Smar, nor his tempter, 
Satan, that triumphs finally, but ‘Yuk, le dieu du gro- 
tesque’. Often, thenceforth, it seems to the reader of 
Flaubert as if Yuk were the one true God, and Flaubert 
his prophet. It was Yuk who brooded grinning over the 
birth of Monsieur Homais and the deathbed of Emma 
Bovary; who inspired the last, too cynical sentence of 
L’ Education Sentimentale; who guided like a Will o’ the 
Wisp the staggerings after knowledge of Bouvard and 
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Pécuchet; whose spirit, in a gentler mood, is symbolized 
by the stuffed parrot that the old servant in Un Ceur 
Simple conceives in her dotage to be the Holy Ghost. 
It may be that behind this scorn and hatred of reality 
lay a dread of it, occasioned by some accident of child- 
hood, hidden now beyond the probings of psychology. 
Such a rejection of life might indeed be attributed to 
simple lack of vitality and animal spirits in one who once 
described himself as ‘né ennuyé’; but the man who could 
work continuously with only ten hours sleep in eight days, 
and read two thousand volumes as a preparation for 
Bouvard et Péchuchet, had more vitality than most, when 
he chose. There was also, I feel, a certain fierce timidity 
behind his ‘incommensurable mépris pour On’, his scorn 
for public bodies like the Academy, his horror of public 
positions such as even that sinecure at the Bibliothéque 
Mazarine offered him when he was old and impoverished. 
Even to give his own work to the public half disgusted 
him; he would as soon have his manuscripts buried with 
him. It is curious, too, that, as has been remarked, of the 
three women who mattered emotionally in his life, one 
was his mother, of whose death after a whole life spent 
with him, when he was fifty-one, he wrote that he realized 
he had lost the being he loved most in the world; the 
second was Mme. Schlésinger, the original of Mme. 
Arnoux in L’Education Sentimentale, a woman thirteen 
years older, whom he loved in passionate silence when he 
was fifteen; the third was Louise Colet,! herself eleven 
1Space is here wanting to describe this pathetic, histrionic woman, 
whose life has been written by Miss Doris Enfield. Surely, the reader 
feels, here too was the hand of Yuk, in uniting Flaubert with this 


fantastic creature, who called on Alphonse Karr in a cab in order 
to stab him (quite ineffectively) on his own stairs with a carving- 
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years his senior. Younger women seem not to have inter- 
ested him; it is as if he had remained arrested at a stage 
where he needed a maternal figure in his life. Apart from 
that, safety lay for him in a savage solitude. It was in vain 
that Louise Colet tried to encroach on his seclusion and 
draw him from his mother’s roof to Paris; he became at 
every attempt asfierce as awild thing at bay; itwas enough, 
he exclaimed, if they met once in ten years; and when their 
relations plunged to the break inevitable with such a 
lover, Flaubert showed at the final parting at Croisset a 
‘dureté altiére’, to use Louise’s phrase, that shocked even 
his mother. ‘La rage des phrases t’a desséché le cceur’, 
said the old lady to him once. Yet it was not really so. His 
friendships were devoted; and when his niece’s husband 
failed financially, Flaubert sacrificed his own fortune to 
save him with the quiet generosity of a prince. His hard- 
ness was the ferocity of the woodland creature suddenly 
in terror for its liberty and its offspring: he must write; and 
he must be free. Yet Life took its revenge in the end. His 
niece relates that in later days he was found once kneeling 
before a child, in tears—‘ Voila ce qu’il m’aurait fallu’. 
Significant, too, is his own comment, in a letter, on this 
loneliness of his last years: ‘J’ai été lache dans ma jeu- 
nesse, j’ai eu peur de la vie. Tout se paye’. The Amazon 
had not foreseen that the breast she seared in youth 
might ache in age; and ache the more bitterly with the 
consciousness that it had been sacrificed, in part, not for 
battle but for flight. Behind the feud of Flaubert with the 
world, behind his rational scorn of its stupidity, his 
knife; and whose way it was to remark ‘Do you know the lost arms 
of the Vénus de Milo have been discovered?’ and then, when the 


innocent hearer replied ‘No. Where?’, to answer ‘In the sleeves of 
my dress.’ 
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esthetic contempt for its ugliness, lay also, it would seem, 
an abnormal and unreasoning fear of it. 

But it is this rage against reality rather than its causes, 
and its effect on his works rather than on his life, that 
matter to posterity. It combined with his passionate love 
of beauty to drive him from life to art. It might have been 
expected to drive him into a wildly idealistic and romantic 
art. In part it did. He dreamed amid the dinginess of 
mid-nineteenth-century provincial life, like any other 
Romantic, of ‘la princesse lointaine’, whether remote in 
space or time. ‘Madame Bovary,’ he said once, ‘c’est 

> Like his heroine, he sighed for strange lands— 
“penser que jamais, sans doute, je ne verrai la Chine! que 
jamais je ne m’endormirai au pas cadencé des chameaux! 
que jamais peut-étre je ne verrai dans les foréts les yeux 
d’un tigre accroupi dans les bambous!’ He avers that he 
even thought seriously of turning Turk and settling, like 
Candide with his cabbages on the Bosphorus, in some 
Oriental town like Smyrna. At other moments his 
imagination roved back in time across the centuries, 
haunted by the music of Theocritus and Virgil, or home- 
sick (he liked to fancy he really had lived then, in some 
past existence) for the lurid magnificence of Imperial 
Rome. ‘Je suis né lyrique.’ It was true, though he could 
never write verse. He complains to Tourgueneff of writers 
like Zola and the Goncourts—‘ Ne trouvez-vous pas que 
nos amis sont peu préoccupés de la Beauté? Et pourtant 
il n’y a dans le monde que cela d’important!’ He laments 
the same lack of it in his own Education Sentimentale, be- 
cause beauty is banished from the modern world, and 
modern subjects do not admit of it. And so it came about 
that he sought wildly for escape from the sordidness of 
Louis-Philippe and the Second Empire in the streets of 
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ancient Carthage, filled with strange multitudes whose 
secret has died with them beyond even his power to 
revive, or in the haunted deserts of St. Anthony or St. 
Julian. 

Yet that could not satisfy him. For whereas with most 
writers either the love of beauty tends to blind the love of 
truth or else the love of truth to deaden the love of 
beauty, with Flaubert the two were curiously matched. 
In his eyes, however hungry for beauty, often ugliness was 
truth, truth ugliness; and with that truth he would not 
palter. Besides, ugliness fascinated him, as well as repelled. 
Hence comes that oscillation, often noted, in his successive 
works between the romantic and the prosaic, between the 
‘princesse lointaine’ and the grisette. Saint Antoine, 
Madame Bovary, Salammbé, L’ Education Sentimentale, Trois 
Contes, Bouvard et Pécuchet—throughout that series the 
pendulum swings back and forth with a beautiful and 
mathematical regularity. Every second work Yuk claims 
for his own. Now Yuk has his adorers among the readers 
of Flaubert; but I feel him to have been on the whole 
Flaubert’s evil spirit. 

It is not that I prefer Flaubert’s exotic works; on the 
contrary. But it was Yuk who drove him so far afield in 
the struggle to escape. In four ways, I think, this obsession 
with human ugliness and imbecility was bad for his 
writing. Sometimes it made him over-romantic by sheer 
reaction; sometimes it made him indulge in squalid 
photography or in over-prolonged caricature; always it 
made him shrink too much from life; and it made him 
think too much of art. He seems to me to have produced 
one masterpiece, in which for once his opposite impulses 
balanced and his drab greys blended with his purples in a 
perfect harmony—Madame Bovary: a masterpiece so great 
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that his fame need rest on little else. A great subject—the 
death of romance in the human soul; two outstanding 
characters, one tragic through all her pettiness, the other 
almost magnificent in his pompous absurdity; the beauty 
of perfect landscape and of perfect language; a pervading 
sense of mingled scorn and pity, all the more intense for 
being so rigidly restrained—these make that novel one of 
the great books of the world, the work of a poet and a 
realist happily at one. It must count, indeed, among his 
realistic works; there were times when he howled with 
rage at the drabness of the subject he had set himself; but 
amid all the drabness, as in Ibsen, whose Hedda Gabler 
is a first cousin of Emma Bovary, the tragic poet, too, is 
there. 

But in L’ Education Sentimentale he is missing. That seems 
to me the fatal difference between the two books. Futility 
is a dangerous subject for a writer to pursue for long: it 
has a quiet way of turning and swallowing the pursuer. 
This life-study of beings who are all ciphers, painted at a 
temperature of zero, leaves on me an effect of numb and 
frozen nullity. Even the background is grey: Paris does 
not lend itself to glimpses of perfect landscape like the 
Norman countryside; even the lovely metaphors and 
similes of Madame Bovary are gone. As for La Tentation de 
Saint Antoine, Salammbé, and Bouvard et Pécuchet, all their 
brilliance and all their perfection of style does not save 
them from seeming at times like dramatized encyclo- 
pedias of comparative mythology, Punic archeology, 
and modern arts and sciences respectively. Flaubert 
could not resist being exhaustingly exhaustive, until the 
reader begins to feel he is being subjected to a formula, 
and that he is doomed to be spared not the obscurest 
deity, the tiniest antiquity, or the weariest experiment 
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all the way from A to Z. With half the length, they might 
have lived twice as long. He confessed himself in later life 
that he had lost himself in details; but he continued to 
do it. 

Naturally, the existence of these blemishes, if exist they 
do, is a matter of feeling and therefore of mere opinion; 
and a critic has always to remind himself that blame is 
often blind, far oftener than love. Still, others have felt 
similarly; and the ultimate root of the evil seems to be in 
each book the same—Flaubert’s grudge against existence 
and particularly against his own generation. Because he 
hated life, to pillory the futility of the search for happiness 
in L’ Education, the futility of the search for knowledge in 
Bouvard et Pécuchet, was to him a passionate satisfaction; 
to the ordinary reader, who hates life less, at such length 
it becomes a bore. To cry ‘ Vanity of vanities’ is always a 
pleasure to the vanity of the crier; for he is proclaiming 
also by implication his own superior insight in discovering 
it; but to the vanity of the hearer it is less appetizing. 
Similarly the ordinary reader, less nauseated by modern- 
ity, finds less of an ecstaticreliefand release inthe company 
of ancient Carthaginians or early Christian hermits. But, 
beyond this, rebellion and rage are bad for the intelli- 
gence (as may be seen in the militant patriots ofoppressed 
nationalities). They narrow the understanding and 
destroy all sense of proportion. One may have too much 
gall in one’s ink. In consequence there is a quite unreal 
scarcity, in Flaubert’s pages, of decent or rational beings. 
It seems hardly worth while settling down on the edge of 
the Slough of Despond in order to sling mud at it; and to 
read two thousand books to see in how many ways two 
fools could misunderstand them, was surely carrying a 
preoccupation with folly to the verge of it. It is strange 
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to be irritated by human idiocy into making one’s home 
in Gotham, the better to paint it red. Yet there is about 
Bouvard et Pécuchet, at all events, an enormous, half 
Rabelaisian extravagance that makes much of it live in 
the memory; the cold, restrained misanthropy of 
L’ Education Sentimentale, though more realistic, is far less 
alive. Human ugliness is a great deal better caricatured 
than modelled in wax. 

But living at daggers drawn with the world affected 
Flaubert’s work in another way as well. It made him a 
recluse. It was indeed his idea that every writer ought to 
be a recluse. But that is far from certain. It is not only 
that a writer needs experience. For with imaginative 
minds, no doubt, a moderate amount of experience goes 
further than might at first be guessed. Trollope wrote 
superlatively about archdeacons without any clerical 
acquaintance; he could conceive the behaviour of 
humanity in gaiters because he had rubbed shoulders with 
humanity otherwise attired. But there are limits; Trollope 
was no recluse. Whereas Flaubert made his books to a 
great extent out of books. He was never really at home in 
Paris; even L’ Education is a picture of the previous genera- 
tion, not of the present, and was preceded by long poring 
over old newspaper-files. But apart from this need of 
experience of life, I believe that the creative impulse it- 
self is not, in the long run, suited by hermitages, and that 
the imagination seldom continues to breed well in cap- 
tivity. A man who withdraws wholly from life in order to 
create greater books is liable to be like the owl that bit 
off the feet of the mice that they might lie still and grow 
fatter. A Wordsworth may write great poetry in the 
peaceful seclusion of Grasmere, but only with the tum- 
brils of the Revolution and the voice of Annette Vallon 
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still echoing in his ears; prolong this cottage-life indefi- 
nitely, and maundering supervenes; whereas a Byron, 
charging from one escapade into another, writes better 
and better to the end. No doubt there are exceptions, but 
I question if Flaubert’s life shows him to have been one. 
In 1849 he read the first Saznt Antoine to Bouilhet and 
Maxime du Camp at Croisset, expecting them to be 
flattened with admiration. After listening for thirty-two 
hours, their reply was: ‘Burn it’. And then one added: 
‘Tu devrais écrire ’histoire de Delamarre’. It was a sub- 
ject at the opposite extreme to Saint Antoine; Delamarre 
had been a doctor known to Flaubert’s father, the proto- 
type of Charles Bovary. From that germinated the novel. 
But it is not merely that its subject was thus taken from 
the actuality of personal experience. Flaubert himself 
next set off to the East; it was by the Second Cataract of 
the Nile, in 1850, that, with characteristic indifference to 
what lay before his eyes, he exclaimed: ‘Eureka, eureka! 
Je Vappellerai Emma Bovary’. Further, the writing of the 
book after his return coincided with the second stormy 
phase of his affair with Louise Colet, who has certainly 
lent a good deal of her own rage for melodramatic 
romance to Flaubert’s heroine. His greatest work, in a 
word, seems to me connected with the most eventful part 
of his personal life; and certainly it was to Louise Colet 
that he addressed those fascinating letters that must per- 
haps rank in his production next after Madame Bovary. 
But now he had got rid of his mistress; his travels (except 
a trip to Carthage) were over; the hermit could settle 
down alone with his Muse. Did the Muse respond? I 
doubt it. He produced Salammbé, L’ Education Sentimentale, 
the second Saint Antoine. Then, in 1875, his quiet cell was 
shaken by an earthquake; his niece’s husband failed; and 
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in the two following years, amid financial ruin and 
business interruptions, he produced what I feel to be his 
second most successful creative work, Trois Contes. The 
rest of his life was mainly employed in grinding out 
Bouvard et Pécuchet, still unfinished when he died. 

This suggested connection between Flaubert’s periods 
of best work and his periods of intensest experience may 
indeed be really only a matter of coincidence; I should 
still believe that his rejection of life was bad for his work, 
and that genius seldom can be healthy for long hidden 
in a hole. No doubt genius is sometimes diseased, as 
ambergris is the vomit of a whale. Its peculiar intensity 
of vision may be like the hyperesthesia of some maladies; 
to cure would be to kill. But even morbid genius has 
usually come in contact, mostly painful contact, with the 
active world. Poe or Baudelaire did not live in cottages. 
And if the most lasting work has been produced rather 
by a type of genius that was not a disease or an eccentricity, 
such as Shakespeare or Goethe, it is simple to suppose 
that here what is good for the man is good for the artist, 
and that a writer does not write better for trying to be- 
come a cherub, all head and wings. To the Greek this 
seemed obvious. Archilochus and Aischylus, Socrates and 
Demosthenes fought in armies, Sophocles and Thucydides 
commanded them; long ago FitzGerald lamented the con- 
trast of such lives with the genteelly literary existences of 
the nineteenth century. When Flaubert says ‘‘Tachez de 
devenir un ceil’, had he not a little forgotten the Fable 
of the Belly? On a later page of this same correspondence, 
after years of practising his own theory, he was to write: 
‘Hardy (his doctor) m’appelle “une vieille femme hys- 
térique’”’, mot que je trouve profond’. So again when he 
cries to Louise Colet, even in the first fervour of their 
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love: ‘Oh! va, aime plutét l’Art que moi’, one feels that 
there was a wiser balance in Alfieri’s summary of his own 
experience: ‘Soltanto molti anni dopo mi avvidi, che la 
mia infelicita proveniva soltanto dal bisogno, anzi ne- 
cessita, ch’era in me di avere ad un tempo stesso il cuore 
occupato da un degno amore, e la mente da un qualche 
nobile lavoro; e ogni qual volta l’una delle due cose mi 
manco, io rimasi incapace dell ’altra, e sazio e infastidito, 
e oltre ogni dire angustiato.” And when Flaubert writes 
in the decline of life ‘Je n’attends plus rien de la vie 
qu’une suite de feuilles de papier 4 barbouiller de noir’, 
is there not a saner as well as finer answer in the dis- 
dainful epigram of Chateaubriand: ‘J’ai assez écrit si mon 
nom doit vivre: beaucoup trop, s'il doit mourir’? And 
when among the Alps Flaubert cries impatiently: “Je 
donnerais tous les glaciers pour le musée du Vatican’, is 
there not here too a rather childish and ill-timed one- 
sidedness which compares ill with the breadth of vision 
of a far smaller man, Hippolyte Taine, when he observes: 
‘Qu’est-ce qu’un musée, sinon un cimetiére, et qu’est-ce 
qu’une peinture, une statuaire, une architecture, sinon 
le mémorial qu’une génération mortelle se dresse anxieuse- 
ment a elle-méme pour prolonger sa pensée caduque par 
un sépulchre aussi caduc que sa pensée? Au contraire, 
devant les eaux, le ciel, les montagnes on se sent devant 
des étres achevés et toujours jeunes’? 

Indeed, one of the worst effects on the artist of thus 
renouncing the world and the flesh is that it leads, as its 
corollary, to the exaltation of Art into a religion. The 
religion of Art is a superstition. Certainly it does little 
good to Art or artists. Stendhal was doubtless wilfully 
exaggerating when he attributed the excellence of French 
literature in the seventeenth century to the fact that the 
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seventeenth century had no great esteem for literature. 
But this is at least saner than perching the Muses, as the 
only true Immortals, on the topmost peak of Olympus 
and pretending that the only angels are those that can be 
made to dance on the point of a pen. Such distorted 
theology leads in turn to distorted ethics in which the 
artist becomes the one righteous man in a wicked world; 
and it is not good for anyone to start fancying himself the 
one righteous man in a wicked world. Flaubert sometimes 
falls into this moral tone: ‘I] me semble en ma conscience 
que j’accomplis un devoir, que j’obéis a une fatalité 
supérieure, que je fais le bien, que je suis dans la justice’. 
It is strange that one who kept moralizing so inflexibly 
out of his novels should have thus dragged it into the 
process of creating them. True, he was far too honest and 
too sceptical to cling to such an attitude; in other moods 
he will grow as cynical about Art as about everything 
else; probably, after all, it is only ‘une immense blague’, 
‘un ulcére que je gratte’, and he compares himself to 
Monsieur Binet in Madame Bovary, turning out infinite 
serviette-rings to kill time. None the less, Art remained 
his idol, a Moloch to which he sacrificed himself and 
everything else. A similar streak of fanaticism glows hot 
and distorting in the cold atmosphere of Proust; he too, 
amid all his disillusion, speaks of his processes of artistic 
introspection as a devoir; he too regards the world as a 
mere dust-storm, worthless except as lit up at a distance 
by the magic lantern of memory. ‘L’homme ne peut 
imaginer ce qu’il posséde’—Flaubert wrote that: but it 
might stand as the motto of Proust. 

Yet is it really true? Is it necessary thus to sacrifice the 
real world as a worthless carcass on the altar of the 
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imaginary? Is it not possible to make the best of both? 
Blake found it so: 


With my inward eye, tis an old Man grey; 
With my outward, a Thistle across my way. 


Surely there is something morbid in eyes that can only 
see what the hands cannot reach; in the passion that can 
only embrace the phantoms of the past. All the gold in 
the world does not lie at the foot of the rainbow. It seems 
to me one of the supreme qualities of Hardy that he 
could find poetry even in the milestone on his road or 
the log upon his fire. For as Heraclitus said of the pots 
and pans in the kitchen: ‘Here also are the Immortals’. 
For the Greek, Apollo was a god not only of the arts, 
but of medicine and battle, dealing real wounds and 
healing them; what a god thus joined, the real and the 
ideal, it is folly for man to put asunder. Pegasus cannot 
live wholly in the air, or on it. 

There lies, it would seem, a perversion of primeval 
instincts behind such manias about Art. Deep in us, since 
the very birth of life on earth, lie two fundamental im- 
pulses—that to preserve ourselves and that to sacrifice 
ourselves, in order to preserve our offspring, our herd, 
our race. Without both no species could hope to survive. 
For modern man the preservation of his kind is no longer 
exposed to the same dangers nor needs the same sacrifices; 
yet this impulse to self-immolation is still there, still 
liable to demand its outlet. Some find that in parent- 
hood, some in ascetic religion, some in work. The artist 
who sacrifices himself to creation as his only god and to 
his works as hungry offspring may little guess what 
ancient instincts, strangely disguised, he is obeying; but 
ancient instincts, like ancient gentlemen, are not always 
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infallible, though they may feel so; and human sacrifice, 
even when it is self-sacrifice, is often a relic of primitive 
savagery, far less noble than it looks. 

There is, too, another reason which may tempt a 
modern writer too much to spurn the world. We suffer 
to-day from a great gulf between our ethical and our 
esthetic feelings, between actions we think good and 
useful, and actions we think splendid. That is a very real 
evil of modern civilization; and regret for a past when the 
life of state and citizen rested on a basis of more vivid 
physical activity, when a man’s career could more often 
seem good to his imagination as well as his reason, to 
his senses as well as his moral sense, is more than mere 
romanticism. The state, lovely to the Athenian ‘as a 
mistress’, has become, in the phrase of Anatole France, ‘un 
monsieur piteux et disgracieux assis derriére un guichet’; 
and the individual has found life, as it grows safer, grow 
also more prosaic. In consequence, the youth of 1914 
positively thrilled at the idea of a new crusade, satisfying 
at last both conscience and imagination at once. It was 
an illusion: the old consecrated banners dropped to dust 
above our heads; but the need was really there. This 
sense of the drabness of modern life, felt so strongly by 
Flaubert in writing L’ Education Sentimentale that he swore 
never to treat of it again, increases the tendency of the 
writer who cares about beauty to turn anchorite and 
abandon the world. An even worse alternative, common 
to-day, is to abandon beauty and pretend that Art is 
concerned with something else. Either is defeat; but it 
is easier to see the difficulty than cure it. The problem 
for the modern writer is to mix enough personal experi- 
ence with his imagination (where Flaubert shunned it 
altogether, Proust prescribed love-affairs—they will not 
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make a man happy, but precisely by making him un- 
happy they will keep his mind awake); just as the 
problem for everyone else is to mix enough imagination 
with his personal experience. 

In Flaubert, then, to resume, one of the fundamental 
things from the very first was a rage against life. “J’ai en 
tout jeune un pressentiment complet de la vie. C’était 
comme une odeur de cuisine nauséabonde qui s’échappe 
par un soupirail. Ou n’a pas besoin d’en avoir mangé 
pour savoir qu’elle est 4 faire vomir.’ Out of such bitter- 
ness there often comes a strength; and hatred nerved 
Flaubert to dissect and preserve for ever that undying 
worm, Homais. But there is a greater strength out of 
which comes, not so much sweetness (the word has a 
sickly sound), as a calmer and more smiling irony. The 
Shakespeare of Hamlet and Antony and Cleopatra seems to 
me a more perfect writer than the Shakespeare of Lear 
and Troilus. ‘Though Flaubert preached impersonality in 
an author, he scarcely achieved it as Shakespeare does, 
lacking Shakespeare’s wider, calmer sympathy. This 
eternal rebel alternately banished himself into far coun- 
tries on the borders of unreality, and returned home to stab 
or jeer. In haughty contempt of life, he sacrificed every- 
thing to his Muse; but the Muse, like other women, does 
not love best those who sacrifice most. It was, indeed, a 
giant who could labour as he did, year after year, wrest- 
ling in agonies for twelve or eighteen hours a day to 
produce perhaps three sentences at the end of it, when 
another dawn glimmered grey across the Seine on that 
great back bent above its endless task; and yet it was, 
too, something of a blinded giant. Style is not for a 
foreigner to judge, though to many Madame Bovary must 
seem in that as near perfection as humanity can come; 
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and yet I have heard a countryman of his say that the style 
of Flaubert in general was better in his letters than in his 
books, because less laboured. It would be like life’s irony 
if that were true. 

But though Flaubert has been here discussed, in part, 
as an example of the fatality of trying to divorce life and 
letters, and throwing the key out of the window of one’s 
Ivory tower, it seems, after all, half a sacrilege to have 
done so. When all criticisms, all reservations have been 
made, the man remains so great despite his tantrums, so 
lovable despite his peevishness. His letters in particular 
are aflame with a passionate disinterestedness, titanic 
honesty rare in any age. At his best, he could give to the 
prose in his own writings and to the prosaic in life the 
perfectness of poetry. Even his rages were always generous; 
and if he tended to intolerance he has himself, strangely 
enough, written also a condemnation of intolerance in 
words that deserve never to be forgotten by anyone who 
writes of him: ‘Un homme en jugeant un autre est un 
spectacle qui meferaitcrever de rire, s’il ne mefaisait pitié.’ 
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AN ITALIAN IN GERMANY 


Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, better known to a posterity 
that does not read Renaissance Latin as Pope Pius II, 
spent a long and important part of his life in Germany, 
at the Court of the Emperor Frederick II]. As an im- 
poverished youth, not so scholarly as his teachers could 
have liked, with a profound loathing for both kinds of 
law and a gift for amatory versification, he left Italy in 
the train of Cardinal Capranica, and straightway found 
himself plunged into the vortex of the Council of Basel. 
Switzerland was barren enough soil for one who had 
passed his youth in the elegant atmosphere of Siena and 
Florence, though Basel was, at that time, a meeting- 
place for the learned and the devout from all over 
Europe, and had its compensations in conversation, if 
not in kind. But poverty dogged Aeneas’ heels even in 
the palace of that exquisite ascetic, the anti-Pope Felix V. 
The Basilians were more generous in promotions than 
in pay. They offered to make Aeneas a deacon in twenty- 
four hours, but he had not then any intention of entering 
the Church and he did want money. A powerful protector 
was essential to this brilliant, ambitious, but penniless 
young man; and when Frederick offered his patronage, 
Aeneas with some difficulty but no hesitation wriggled 
out of his first apostolic secretaryship, and followed the 
Emperor to Vienna. 

Frederick’s price for a counsellor who proved, in after 
events, invaluable was cheap enough. He won Aeneas’ 
heart by the simple expedient of crowning him poet- 
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laureate, an honour which he shared with the divine 
memory of Petrarch. Now Aeneas was no poet. He had, 
it is true, in his youth composed love-songs in the vulgar 
tongue which became so popular that when, as Pope, he 
wished to suppress them, he could not, for they were sung 
throughout the length and breadth of Italy. But to write 
popular love-songs requires about as much of the poet’s 
vein as to compose the theme-song of an American talkie. 
No doubt, with due allowance for the difference of cen- 
turies and the degradation of our own, Aeneas’ songs 
were very much on this level. But he was a man of some 
learning, considerable culture, and worldly wisdom. A 
hard-headed, clever Italian, he possessed the clear sight 
of the convinced natural cynic. For we must not confuse 
Aeneas with Pius: he himself was the first to say so. The 
man who tried to convert the Grand Turk and wished to 
lead a Crusade in person had not yet been born. The 
change came gradually, after he had entered the Church 
or, as he wrote ribaldly to a friend, ‘exchanged Venus 
for Bacchus’. 

It was difficult for the younger Aeneas to be devout in 
a world which struck him as irresistibly funny and rather 
contemptible. Even on the most solemn occasions his mind 
observed the ludicrous and the all too human element. 
Of the funeral of Eugenius IV he remarked: ‘Servants 
presented to each cardinal a box painted with his coat- 
of-arms, and containing a repast. His household followed, 
and then a train of priests and parasites, who all bowed 
to the dinner. These gaudy dinner-boxes were borne 
through Rome with such solemnity that each procession 
seemed a separate funeral cortége. Four mourners stood 
beside the coffin of the dead Pope to flick the flies away, 
but it was winter and there were none. Perhaps, however, 
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they created a refreshing breeze for Eugenius, who was 
not there.’ Aeneas was not a bad man, but he was an 
ambitious, sometimes unscrupulous, man; he lived with 
every faculty he possessed, and he preferred to use his 
wits in the most amusing, and often the most lucrative, 
manner—in understanding, managing, and profiting by 
his fellow-men. So it is very conceivable that, while he 
received his laureateship with genuine delight, and signed 
himself poeta till a better title came to hand, he yet per- 
mitted himself to put his tongue in his cheek, and to 
think that nowhere but in Germany could he have so 
successfully diddled the authorities. 

For he never thought very highly of the Germans, 
though he lived there long enough to make some good 
friends among them. Austria was, he knew well, a step 
towards Rome, in his political and spiritual pilgrimage. 
But in the meantime it often seemed a step for the worse. 
The Basilians had been stingy; Frederick was not much 
better, while his subjects were unadulterated barbarians. 
To begin with, Aeneas was given a very unpleasant re- 
ception by one Wilhelm Taz, ‘a Bavarian who hated the 
very name of Italy, and by him was Aeneas incredibly 
persecuted’. The Emperor, at home, was inaccessible. 
His cook, his gardener, or his groom got an audience 
more easily than his Italian secretary and poet-laureate. 
Aeneas had no active supporters, and had perforce to put 
up with the unfriendly treatment of his colleagues, who 
distrusted his nationality and disliked himself. But, he 
tells us in his Commentaries, ‘he had resolved to overcome 
evil with good, so he laid back his ears like an unwilling 
donkey when an extra burden is put upon its back. 
Accordingly, though he was treated as the lowest of the 
low, and at table or in the dormitory was given a place 
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beneath his rank, and was hated and spurned as an 
enemy and made mock of, yet he bore all with a calm 
spirit.’ 

As the scion of a noble family, with all the exaggerated 
pride of poverty (the Piccolomini traced their descent 
back to the Romans), he might have looked for more 
congenial society among the nobility; but the blustering 
barons, who held their Emperor always on tenterhooks, 
had little courtesy to display to an imperial secretary. ‘It 
is a common fault of princes,’ he remarks thoughtfully 
in his History of Frederick III, ‘that being brought up 
among their social inferiors, who are ready to admire 
everything they say, when they mingle among their 
equals they cannot brook correction, but fly into a fury 
and lose all self-control.’ The Emperor’s court laid the 
foundations of Aeneas’ contempt for blue blood which 
experience only deepened. 


While we see those called noble that are very rich, 
when certainly wealth and virtue seldom go together, 
who will deny that the origin of nobility is ignoble? 
This man has grown rich on usury, that on spoils, 
another on treachery. Poison has filled this fellow’s 
pocket, and flattery that. Some acquire it through 
their wives, some through their children. Murder helps 
many. .. . And when your coffer is full, you claim a 
title which, won like that, is no better than the reward 
of iniquity. 


The best friend of Pope Pius II was Campano, the 
peasant-scholar who took his name from the Roman 
Campagna where he had watched his sheep. 
Ultimately, of course, Aeneas had his revenge, for he 
rose above those that had persecuted him and, time and 
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again, upset the schemes of the proud, rebellious princes. 
He won the favour of the Imperial Chancellor, Gaspar 
Schlick, a man with whom Aeneas had only two things 
in common, but they were useful: a love of women and 
knowledge of the world. Aeneas learned from Schlick how 
to manage their royal master, and when Schlick died, he 
stepped into his shoes and became the right-hand of the 
Emperor. For this post he was doubly fitted. As a for- 
eigner with a wholesale contempt for the German people, 
he was not tempted to take part in the innumerable 
private squabbles and jealousies of the princes and the 
prince-bishops that tore that nation asunder. His services 
were entirely devoted to the Emperor, for with the Em- 
peror he himself stood or fell. And then he had little 
sympathy with popular causes. He belonged to one of the 
noble families from whom the people of Siena had wrested 
every trace of power, and whom they had ruined; and 
he had seen how that people used the power they had 
thus acquired. The gratitude of a people, he says, is in 
its very nature most inconstant. ‘Between rulers some 
sort of friendship may exist, between ruler and subjects 
only undying hatred.’ So he encouraged the timid, 
phlegmatic Emperor to maintain his dignity and his 
power against the bullying of his bishops, marquesses, 
and margraves. Aeneas tightened the bonds between Em- 
peror and Pope, partly, no doubt, because Rome was his 
own ultimate goal, but partly also because he did believe 
in a stable government, which stood outside and above 
the rivalries, jealousies, and ambitions of the people. His 
own experience of democracy in Siena combined with 
his private opinion of the German nation to make him a 
convinced and sincere monarchist. 

Despite the irksomeness of his surroundings and his 
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longing for Italy and civilization, Aeneas stayed in Ger- 
many long enough to make himself some friends and a 
very enviable position. Without Germany it is, I imagine, 
improbable that he would ever have reached the throne 
of St. Peter. For all his life he was handicapped by poverty, 
and he was not noticeably abler, or more suited to the 
Pontificate, than several other men of his day. He was 
only more fortunate, or rather more courageous. It took 
considerable courage to find the road to Rome and then 
pursue it through the unfriendly wilds of Germany. 
Many preferred to imitate that good Bishop of Zamora 
who, Aeneas tells us, ‘served the Curia prudently and 
honourably for thirty-nine years’, and then nearly missed 
his red hat, and quite missed the tiara. Germany made 
Aeneas, and many Germans, including his biographer 
Voigt, have commented bitterly that Aeneas used Ger- 
many for his own purposes, and then threw her over 
when he needed her no longer. With qualifications this 
is true, but there are qualifications. Till he became 
Cardinal, and even after, Aeneas did serve the Emperor’s 
interests faithfully and well, and he did genuinely believe 
that the Emperor’s interests were the interests of the 
nation. Whether he was right is a question for historians. 
But again it is true that he never liked Germany or the 
Germans. They were utterly and inherently antipathetic 
to his nature. Even of Frederick one can see his inner 
contempt, veiled by the respect he owed to the Emperor. 
When Frederick lost his nerve and sent his secretary to 
the Diet of Ratisbon without him, taking as his excuse 
the wars in Hungary, which threatened, or so he said, his 
own safety, Aeneas excuses his master with the words, ‘the 
Emperor, as is but human, decided to look after his own 


interests himself, and to leave to delegates the common 
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interests of mankind’; and later, ‘Aeneas . . . made 
excuses for the Emperor, who had stayed away through 
necessity, though any reason seemed poor enough’. 

Assuredly there was not much congenial society in 
Germany in the fifteenth century for one who admired 
moral more than physical courage, culture more than 
convictions, and whose piety came slowly, but, when it 
came, was genuine. The Emperor’s subjects were an un- 
couth and barbarous people, each aiming at his own 
advancement and calling it ‘reform’. The few that aspired 
to learning wasted their time on dialectic and theology, 
and cared nothing for poetry, music, or the humaner 
letters. Aeneas was not only well educated, he was civil- 
ized. His eulogy of his friend Mariano Sozzino, allowing 
for the hyperbole that the age considered good taste, 
gives a fairly accurate impression of what Aeneas was 
and liked his friends to be, what he cannot have found 
much in Germany then, and would rarely find to-day. 
Mariano, he writes in the dedication of his novella, had 
studied rhetoric, civil and canon law, history, and poetry; 
he understood philosophy, mathematics, agriculture, and 
politics; he could write songs and play any musical instru- 
ment; paint, wrestle, copy manuscripts, run, or leap, or 
box; ‘in sculpture a second Praxiteles, and no mean 
physician’. It comes down to this, Aeneas liked his friends 
to be, at the same time, learned and entertaining. In 
Germany he found that few were learned, and nearly all 
were dull. For one of the cleverest men of his day, this 
was obviously trying. But his very contempt sharpened 
his observation, and he has left some pictures of Vienna 
that are at once lively and instructive. 

Indeed I have yet to meet with any prose work of his 
that is entirely dull. Had he written in the vernacular, 
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his reputation to-day would rest rather on the man of 
letters than the pope. Even his business letters and his 
Bulls (which he insisted on writing himself) are amusing. 
His one novella shows that, had he continued on those 
lines, he would have surpassed many modern novelists 
in humour, irony, understanding of human nature, and 
the power to describe and, at the same time, satirize his 
age. His work suffers inevitably from the language, for 
Aeneas never wrote Latin really well, though incom- 
parably better than some of his contemporaries, and he 
borrows shamelessly from the Latin poets, whom he ap- 
pears to have known backwards. ‘Un livre est un grand 
cimetiére ot: sur la plupart des tombes on ne peut plus 
lire les noms éffacés,’ Proust has said. Aeneas’ Latin is 
a cemetery, but all the inscriptions are legible, and the 
tombs are of greater writers than himself. But this is 
really true only when he is striving after literary effects. 
When he was deeply interested, or in a hurry, as in his 
letters, his autobiography, and the best parts of his other 
works, he wrote Latin as we should write English. He 
says he never searched for a word, he took what came. 
The vigour of his comments and his practical good sense 
succeeded in making his Latin, if not Ciceronian, then 
what is perhaps better—eminently readable and quite his 
own. Even something so dry as a letter to Pope Nicholas V 
about the German attitude towards a Crusade becomes 
lively in his hands. 


The Germans do not burn so much as I should like 
with zeal to defend the Faith. I think they will be 
afraid to break their promises, but their army will be 
collected more slowly than we had hoped, and God 
grant it be collected at all. I wish too that your 
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Holiness had consented to grant indulgences, as the 
Germans desired. That refusal will stand not a little in 
our way, and perhaps even now they will ask your 
Holiness to concede what you refused before. For such 
indulgences as are included in your Holiness’ Bull 
cannot bring in enough money, and war is not carried 
on without a lot of money, especially by people who 
hope to profit thereby. Tréves is here, the leader and 
guide of those who represent the other Electors. He is 
a clever man, with power to help or hinder us. I should 
have thought it would be advisable to win over a man 
like that with apostolic favours. Your Holiness would, 
I think, oblige him, if you promised him the see of 
Metz. These are times for bribery. The French poison 
is like to penetrate Germany, unless we retain their 
good will, we who are called the leaders of the multi- 
tude. Our interests are at stake. 


Aeneas had a wide experience of Diets, and knew better 
than the popes how to manage them. He knew that the 
man with most to offer controlled the outcome of events, 
though even that was often no great gain. ‘Their Diets 
are all pregnant,’ he observed drily, ‘for one always 
brings forth another’. He attended them all, represent- 
ing his royal master, who never could bring himself to 
face his subjects, if someone else would do so for him. 
At each Aeneas delivered one or more of his flowery, 
eloquent orations, packed with classical allusions that 
surely meant very little to the German electors. And at 
each, or so he assures us, he invariably roused in his 
audience a wild fever of enthusiasm against the Turk. 
Unfortunately, between this Diet and the next, enthu- 
siasm waned and the poor man had to work it up all over 
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again. And then at the crucial moment, when at last 
something other than a Diet seemed likely to be born, a 
pope would die and all his labour and eloquence went 
for nothing. 

But most of all the theologians worried Aeneas, and he 
them. They got across each other fairly frequently, as 
colleagues on some mission to the Pope, or as antagonists 
at a Diet; more often the latter, for the German scholars, 
sober, conscientious, and vain, distrusted the versatile 
Italian as deeply during his lifetime as they do to-day. 
Heimburg hated him with an enduring hatred and, when 
Aeneas had merged in Pius, still loved to taunt him with 
the erotic performances of his youth. They never could 
forgive him his triumph at the Diet of Frankfurt, when 
he ‘squeezed the venom’ out of the Electors’ demands, 
and bought the Archbishop of Mainz for two thousand 
florins. John of Lysura, meeting him in the street, could 
not conceal his mortification: ‘So it is you that have come 
from Siena to give laws to Germany. I wish you had 
stayed at home, and left us to manage our own affairs.’ 
Aeneas refrained from answering, ‘lest he made himself 
more detested than ever’. Whatever his methods, he had 
made peace between the Empire and the Pope, and 
ended the Schism. Nor did he feel called upon to defend 
himself to men whose whole system of thought he despised. 
In his History of Frederick he has given an amusing 
account of the Viennese university, and no doubt it was 
typical of the other foundations that produced those 
worthy thick-witted theologians, who appeared to Aeneas 
so barbarous, and to whom he appeared sunk in what 
later generations would have called Machiavellian 


iniquity. 
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There is also in Vienna a school of liberal arts, of 
theology, and canon law, but it is a recent foundation 
and was granted by the Pope. A great many students 
flock to it from all over Hungary and the northern 
parts of Germany. I find that two distinguished theo- 
logians have won renown here: Heinrich of Hesse, who 
was educated at Paris and came hither when the 
University was started; he was the first to fill that 
chair, and has written many noteworthy books. The 
other was Nicholas Dinckelbuhel of Swabia, famed for 
his good life and wide knowledge, and whose lectures 
are eagerly read by the learned to this day. At this 
hour Thomas Hasselbach is there, a theologian not 
without reputation, who is said to have written histories 
that are not entirely useless. I would admire his eru- 
dition, were it not that he began reading the first 
chapter of Isaiah twenty-two years ago, and has not 
finished it yet. But the principal vice of this seat of 
learning is that they give too much importance to 
dialectic and waste too much time on matters of no 
value. They who receive the title of Master of Arts 
are examined, above all, in this one subject. They take 
no heed of music, theoretic, or the art of prosody, 
though they compel the candidate for a M.A. to 
know certain poems and letters, badly edited by some- 
one else. Oratory and poetry are almost unknown to 
them, and their study is all taken up with refutations 
and useless cavillings, instead of anything solid. You 
will barely find anyone that possesses the books of 
Aristotle or the other philosophers; they all use com- 
mentaries. The students themselves give all their time 
to pleasure, and are great eaters and drinkers. Few 
learn anything before they go down, and they observe 
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no discipline. Night and day they roam about, and are 
a great nuisance to the citizens. Add to this that the 
shamelessness of the women leads their thoughts astray. 


The truth is that Aeneas could respect the good and 
admire the clever, but he had no patience with the 
German admixture of high-sounding principles and bar- 
barous manner of life. He saw that those very men who 
accused him of hypocrisy and self-seeking were them- 
selves contradictory, the products of a country where 
private ambitions had replaced patriotism and where the 
religious spirit had declined, giving place to a spirit of 
faction which carped at the religion of authority but had, 
as yet, nothing to put in its place. Basel had bred in him 
a deep suspicion of reformers who did not reform, and 
he could not, like the less subtle Germans, deceive him- 
self into believing that interested criticism of the evils of 
Rome was really a devout desire to purify one’s own 
affairs. Rome had many faults, but it was actuated by a 
real definite policy, and not merely a struggle to increase 
the power of first this Elector, then that; and its faults 
were cloaked by elegance and the humane letters. Aeneas 
has left a picture of the Scottish Foundation at Vienna, 
which shows the degradation into which the religious 
houses of Germany had fallen. There was, as yet, no 
Luther to sweep them all away, nor any real public 
desire to restore them to their former dignity. Nicholas 
of Cusa tried, but the task was beyond the powers of one 
man; and neither the Imperial Court nor the lesser Courts 
of the nobility could supply the elegant magnificence and 
lettered grace which, at Rome, maintained an atmo- 
sphere of dignity amid a host of abuses. When at last 
Calixtus bribed Aeneas with a red hat to give his services 
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to the Curia, one can hardly blame him that he aban- 
doned, without regrets, the country which had made him, 
but which he could not admire. Here is his story of the 
Viennese monastery: 


So when their fervour for holy living had cooled, and 
the monks had fallen into wantonness, the wealth of 
the monastery was soon squandered, and such poverty 
ensued that eight monks and an abbot could barely 
provide for themselves, there where formerly sixty had 
lived in luxury. Things came to such a pass that, after 
they had pawned all their valuables, at last even the 
bell, the biggest one they had, which hung in the 
tower, had to be pledged to a Jew on the understand- 
ing that, every time the Abbot wished to peal it for 
some festival, he must pay his creditor a silver coin 
which they call a Bohemian groat, for every peal. How- 
ever they lived so loosely that the day came when they 
had not even the money for that, and it so happened 
that, on the feast of Easter, the bell, as usual, could not 
be rung, and the monastery seemed as it were struck 
dumb. The citizens began to ask what this silence could 
mean, and at last they discovered the agreement be- 
tween the Jew and the Abbot. The matter was brought 
before his superiors, and that Abbot was dismissed and 
another appointed, and gradually the monastery itself 
was reformed. 


Kch, sic a pairish, a pairish, a pairish, 
Ech, sic a pairish was little Kilkell! 

They hae hangit the minister, droont the precentor, 
They pu’d doun the steeple, and drunkit the bell. 
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THE SAINT 


Children, as you know, are supposed to have a special 
power of discerning saints. A great many years ago, when. 
I was a child at a convent school, a number of us were 
certain that we had divined one in our very midst. 

The name of the saint was Mother Lucilla Ryan. She 
was about thirty years old, very beautiful in a way that 
was both spiritual and witty, and she was dying of con- 
sumption. 

We came back from our long summer holidays to find 
that the consumption, which for months had moved 
stealthily, almost invisibly, had begun to gallop. It was 
too late to send her abroad to the Order’s sanatorium at 
Montreux. She was to die here in the community infirm- 
ary, among her own friends. 

Mother Lucilla had been in direct charge of the Junior 
School, so that we felt her to be peculiarly our saint. ‘The 
tiny notes she scribbled us now and then, exquisitely 
written notes pencilled on scraps of squared paper torn 
from an exercise book, we slipped reverently into our 
missals, convinced that one day they would be sought- 
after relics. Charlotte, I remember, even went so far as to 
print on hers ‘Actual writing of the Blessed Lucilla Ryan’. 
We were amazed at her boldness, but we secretly felt that 
it would be justified. 

I think we were just a little disappointed that Mother 
Lucilla was dying in her bed and not at the stake. Ganon- 
ization, we knew, was a long and tedious process, and we 
wanted quick results. Martyrdom, as everyone knows, is 
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the royal road to sainthood, and we would have trusted 
Mother Lucilla under any torture. Her bravery, indeed, 
was almost legendary. Some of the Senior School could 
remember how she had caught her finger in the see-saw 
one day during recreation. Without so much asa grimace, 
she had folded her wounded hand in her sleeve and stood 
for the rest of the hour, directing games as usual, with that 
odd, delicate smile of hers. Not until she had marshalled 
the children back indoors did anyone know that the top 
half of one finger had been torn right away. 

It can never be an easy task to succeed a saint, especially 
in the critical eyes of twenty small girls, but few people 
could have failed more conspicuously than poor Mother 
MacDowell. There was nothing to appeal to the most 
charitable imagination about our new mistress. ‘To begin 
with, she was very plain; small and stocky, with a red, 
hard-bitten face and thick, refracting glasses. Through 
these amazing glasses, her small, dull eyes appeared enor- 
mous, like the eyes of an insect. Somehow or other we 
knew that her father had gone blind and that her parents 
had made her spend an hour every day alone in the dark, 
so that if she too were to go blind she would be less help- 
less. Had we heard such a story about Mother Lucilla, it 
would be one more legend of her saintly patience. But it 
was part of the general unfortunateness of Mother Mac- 
Dowell that everything that happened to her should seem 
dull, common, and even rather ridiculous. The very tasks 
she was given by the community seemed to be chosen to 
display her at her worst. Besides looking after us, she was 
mistress of needlework for the whole school, though, even 
with her glasses, she could hardly see to thread a needle. 
Her red hands, speckled with pricks, looked clumsier than 
ever, moving stiffly and painfully over the gauzy linen we 
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were embroidering for altar cloths. Everything about her 
was unromantic. Her habit was the shabbiest in the 
convent. Her rosary was broken in three places and 
mended with wire. She suffered from titanic colds that 
made her look plainer than ever. And, to crown all, her 
Christian name was Keziah. 

We were prepared to receive her with a cold dislike, 
but there was something about Mother MacDowell’s 
attitude to our adored Mother Lucilla that ripened the 
dislike into hostility. I don’t mean that she ever said any- 
thing uncharitable about Mother Lucilla or that she did 
not encourage us to pray for her. But the sight of any 
extravagant devotion, and, above all, any mention of the 
word ‘saint’, roused her to unwonted anger. 

The four o’clock recreation, when we did not play 
games, but sat about with our mistress, munching thick 
slices of bread and jam, was always a time for discussion. 
I am afraid it was also a favourite time for baiting 
Mother MacDowell. One afternoon, as we sat round her 
under the plane-tree on the dusty, stony, Junior School 
playground, Charlotte said, raising innocent eyes: 

‘Mother MacDowell, do you think Mother Lucilla is a 
saint?’ 

‘It is not for us to say who are saints and who are not. 
That is for God to declare, through the mouth of the 
Church,’ said Mother MacDowell piously. 

‘But don’t you think Mother Lucilla’s awfully holy?’ 
persisted Charlotte, who had been a great favourite of 
Mother Lucilla’s, if saints can be said to have favourites. 

‘Only God can know that. We all need infinite mercy. 
No doubt we shall all have a great many surprises at the 
Last Day.’ 

We looked at each other. The five-minute bell rang. 
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‘Come along, Charlotte, eat your bread and jam. You 
haven’t even begun it,’ said Mother MacDowell sharply. 

‘I don’t want it,’ said Charlotte self-consciously. 

‘Don’t be absurd, child. Be thankful to the dear Lord 
who sent it you and eat up your good food.’ 

‘But—Mother——’ Charlotte wriggled. 

“Well, child?’ 

‘I wanted to do a penance for Mother Lucilla. You 
said we all needed prayers. So I thought I’d give up my 
gotiter for her.’ 

We gave Charlotte admiring glances. None of us had 
thought of doing that. 

‘God does not want penances of that sort,’ said Mother 
MacDowell very decidedly. ‘He would far rather that, 
instead of showing off like that, you made an act of 
humility and ate your godter like the others. ‘That would 
be a real penance.’ 

Charlotte turned crimson and began to eat her bread 
in small, martyred bites. Although we could not resist a 
faint pang of pleasure in seeing her scored off, the general 
feeling was that Mother MacDowell had showed a very 
mean spirit. A week later, Mother Lucilla died. As a great 
privilege, we were allowed to see her as she lay among the 
lilies in the Lady Chapel that had once been a ballroom 
and that still had gilt garlands of leaves and little violins 
on the walls. We filed round the bier on tiptoe, in our 
black veils and gloves, passing from hand to hand the 
heavy silver asperges and clumsily sprinkling drops of 
holy water on Mother Lucilla’s black habit, that had 
become sculptured and unreal like a statue’s robe. Not 
one of us doubted, as we looked at her lying there, pale as 
wax, and still smiling as if she had just been told some 
holy secret, that we were looking at a saint. 
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The morning she was buried they dressed us in the 
white serge uniforms that we wore only on big feast days. 
Carrying candles that burnt with a faint, nearly invisible 
flame in the May sunlight, the whole school passed in 
long ranks under the alley of limes that led to the nuns’ 
cemetery. At the graveside we formed a hollow square, 
with the younger ones in the centre. Mother Lucilla’s four 
tall brothers, who were all officers in the Irish Guards, 
carried the coffin; the little boys from the Poor School, 
transformed into a choir with white surplices, chirped the 
‘De Profundis’ like so many sparrows. We peered with 
respectful curiosity into the hollow grave. It was lined 
with spruce boughs that had a solemn, unforgettable 
smell. Father Kelly was praying, in his rich voice that 
sounded splendid out of doors, that all the angels might 
come to meet her at the doors of heaven; the four tall 
brothers were paying out the bands of the deal coffin that 
looked like a soldier’s, when the wonderful thing hap- 
pened. As the nuns intoned the Amen, a white butterfly 
flew up out of the grave, hung for a minute so that we 
could all see it, then spiralled away, with a flight as 
purposeful as a bird’s, right up into the blue air. 

We looked round curiously. Some of the nuns were 
gazing up after the butterfly. Mother MacDowell, I 
noticed, was not one of these. Her red face was bowed 
and impassive, though the sun danced furiously in her 
spectacles. But Reverend Mother, who had been weeping 
a little, lifted her head, and looking straight at the Junior 
School, gave us a smile that was positively triumphant. 
Almost giddy with excitement and happiness, we smiled 
back. It was a Sign, if ever there was one. 

We were rather subdued for the rest of the day. Even 
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poor Mother MacDowell did not find us quite so impossi- 
ble as usual. At tea-time recreation we gathered round her 
in quite a friendly way, while the conversation turned 
quite naturally on saints. But to-day we were careful to 
mention no names. 

Charlotte, sitting astride a branch of the plane-tree, 
bent down to ask, very politely: 

‘How long does it take for a saint to get canonized?’ 

‘Many years, my dear child—centuries sometimes.’ 

‘Like the English martyrs,’ put in Laura. “They’ve 
only just been done, haven’t they, Mother?’ 

There was a murmur of disappointment. Then some- 
one had a bright thought. 

‘But what about the Blessed Marie Madeleine Pérot?’ 
said a voice falling over itself with excitement. ‘She’s not 
just Blessed, she’s Saint now, and I know a girl whose 
grandmother was at the Sacred Heart when Mother 
Pérot was Mistress-General, and the grandmother’s still 
alive.’ 

We sighed with relief. 

‘But it’s awfully difficult, isn’t it, mother?’ said Laura 
the pessimist. “There’s the Devil’s Advocate, and they’ve 
got to prove major miracles worked by direct intercession 
and all that, haven’t they?’ 

Mother MacDowell gave a small, dour smile at this— 
very different from the angelic smile of Mother Lucilla. 

‘It’s not the miracles that matter so much, my dear. 
They’re only outward signs. There have been big saints 
who worked no miracles and little saints who worked 
many. No, what matters is that the person should have 
attained heroic sanctity on this earth.’ 

Heroic sanctity? It sounded very difficult indeed. We 
were quiet for a minute, knitting our brows. Then one by 
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one we remembered Mother Lucilla’s severed finger. If 
that was not heroic sanctity, what was? But suddenly our 
thoughts were turned violently back to earth. There was 
a noise of breaking wood, a shrill scream and a crash. 
Charlotte had fallen off her perch in the plane-tree and 
was lying on the stones. We drew back, frightened. 
Mother MacDowell hesitated for a second before she 
advanced and picked Charlotte up. Then she sat down 
with Charlotte on her lap while the rest of us stood in a 
gaping circle. Charlotte’s knee bled in streams; Mother 
MacDowell’s habit was already wet and shining. But it 
was at the nun’s face and not at Charlotte’s cut knee that 
we were all looking. For Mother MacDowell had turned 
from red to a dreadful greenish white. We knew what it 
was—she was one of those people who cannot bear the 
sight of blood. But there was no pity in us that day; we all 
remembered Mother Lucilla, who never flinched at the 
sight of blood, not even her own. But to do justice to 
Mother MacDowell, she managed to control herself. Her 
lips were trembling, she could not speak, but she produced 
her coarse white handkerchief as big as a table napkin, 
and began to wipe away the dirt from the cut knee. 
Finally, having roughly bandaged Charlotte, who be- 
haved with a stoicism worthy of Mother Lucilla herself, 
she told off four of us to take our wounded friend to the 
infirmary. We waited in interested silence while the 
infirmary sister unwound the handkerchief. The bleeding 
had entirely stopped. The sister examined the leg care- 
fully; then she began to laugh. ‘Why, you little sillies, 
there’s not even a cut. Run along, Charlotte. There’s 
nothing the matter with you—nothing except a dirty 
knee, that is.’ 

It was perfectly true. There were specks of brown gravel 
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on Charlotte’s knee and that was all. There was not even 
a spot of blood on the handkerchief. 

But when the five of us were in the garden again, 
Charlotte beckoned us round her, with an air of great 
solemnity. 

‘Swear you won’t tell—or, rather, don’t swear—prom- 
ise, because it’s something holy.’ 

We promised eagerly. 

“Well, you know there was a cut on my knee—you all 
saw how it bled. And it hurt awfully.’ 

We nodded. 

“Well, when Mother MacDowell began to wipe it with 
her handkerchief, there was suddenly an awful pain in it, 
as if it had been burnt or something—and then I just 
knew the cut wasn’t there any more.’ 

‘But, Charlotte,’ I gasped, ‘if that really happened—it 
was a x 

She seized my hand. 

‘I know,’ she said feverishly, ‘it was—a miracle.’ 

We stared at her with awe-struck admiration. 

But Laura, the rationalist, said: 

“Who worked it then? Someone’s got to work a miracle. 
Did you pray to anyone?’ 

“Well—not exactly. But I had my rosary—the one that 
touched Her—in my pocket.’ 

It was quite enough for us. Mother Lucilla was as good 
as canonized in our eyes. 

‘Promise not to tell yet,’ implored Charlotte. 

We promised. And we certainly kept the letter of our 
promise. But, back on the playground, someone asked 
Mother MacDowell in an off-hand kind of way: 

“How big does a major miracle have to be? Would it be 
a major miracle ifa broken arm got set by itself? Or ifan 
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awfully deep cut suddenly healed up of its own accord?” 

But Mother MacDowell turned fiery red and snapped 
out: ‘That is enough talk about miracles, children. You 
are all thoroughly over-excited. You will talk French at 
supper and go to bed half an hour earlier if this goes on.’ 

We hastily quitted the subject of miracles. Just as we 
were forming into file to go back to the house, one of the 
Senior School came running towards Mother MacDowell. 
She stopped, fumbled in her pocket, and produced a 
rosary. 

‘I found this in the Junior School benches, Mother. 
Does it belong to any of your children?’ 

The rosary was of the kind rich parents give their 
children for First Communion presents; carved amethyst 
beads threaded on a gold chain. Mother MacDowell held 
it up by the tip of her fingers; had it been any secular 
object one would have said she held it disdainfully. 

‘And whose is this?’ she asked: ‘I seem to have seen 

But Charlotte was already skipping forward to claim 
her property. 

I suppose it must be thirty or forty years since it all 
happened. Laura is a Carmelite nun, and Charlotte, who 
married a millionaire, and a Protestant at that, is a grand- 
mother. I might even have forgotten all about it if I had 
not read in my Universe yesterday that the Canonization 
of the Blessed Keziah MacDowell had just been ratified 
by the Holy See. 
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SHAKESPEARE v. SHALLOW 


Shakespeare versus Shallow, by Leslie Hotson. (The Nonesuch 
Press, 1931.) This is a most delightful book to read, and an 
amazing one to review. It is delightful to read for the 
reasons that make books delightful, and it is amazing to 
review because of the vivid light that it throws upon that 
humorous compound called—alas, we cannot say christ- 
ened—Human Nature. 

The best way of beginning our review is with a quota- 
tion from the most quotable of modern authors (though 
Walter Bagehot runs him close), William Hazlitt: 


The power of attaching an interest to the most 
trifling or painful pursuits, in which our whole attention 
and faculties are engaged, is one of the greatest happi- 
nesses of our nature. The common soldier mounts the 
breach with joy, the miser deliberately starves himself 
to death, the mathematician sets about extracting the 
cube-root with a feeling of enthusiasm, and the lawyer 
sheds tears of admiration over Coke upon Littleton. 


About the happiness of Mr. Hotson there can be no 
manner of doubt. It exudes from every page of his book 
(including even the Appendix), and after a page or two 
the reader finds himself as happy as Mr. Hotson. 

What, you will ask, is Mr. Hotson’s pursuit in which he 
finds his happiness? It is, in his own words, ‘to feed a secret 
hope of discovering new facts about Shakespeare’s life’ — 
what he did with himself all day when he was not ‘writing 
Hamlets or acting Ghosts and Old Men’. Our author is 
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not worried with Shakespearean problems; it is enough for 
him if, after long and painful researches amongst the 
documents of the past, he discovers that once upon a time, 
in the days of Elizabeth, there really was a man of the 
same name, ‘doing’ something or other—like other men. 

Mr. Hotson has co-labourers in these fields of toil whose 
researches have, both in their own opinion and in Mr.. 
Hotson’s, been amply rewarded. He has occasion early 
in his book to refer to a wedded pair—Professor and 
Mrs. C. W. Wallace—who, after long hours spent among 
the papers of the old Court of Requests, ‘crowned their 
labours with the exciting discovery’ that upon a particular 
day Shakespeare made a deposition upon oath, and 
signed it with his own hand. Mr. Hotson is far too good a 
Christian to envy this couple their great discovery, but it 
stirred him to the depths of his soul. And yet the ordinary 
man cannot suppose that Shakespeare himself thought 
more, or as much, of this oath of his than did Falstaff of 
devouring a dish of stewed prunes before retiring for the 
night. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains: Shakespeare swore an 
oath and signed his name to it, as many another has done 
before and since. 

It does sometimes occur to a reader of a book like this, 
that at the bottom of the minds of many men there lies a 
deep pit of scepticism as to whether anybody ever existed 
at all. 

We have heard it told of the late Mr. C. H. Spurgeon 
(though we never believed it), that when he first saw in 
Rome the Arch of Titus bearing witness to the great 
Emperor’s siege of Jerusalem, he threw up his hands, and 
cried aloud: ‘Where is your sceptic now?’, thus indicating 
that until he had seen with his own eyes this bit of real 
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evidence he had never felt quite sure that there ever was 
such an emperor as Titus, or such a city as Jerusalem. 

However this may be, the book before us is evidence 
enough of the downright joy that accompanies pure 
enthusiasts in their search after facts, however insignifi- 
cant in themselves, that go to establish as many details 
as can possibly be collected of the daily life of our famous 
poet-player. The motto of Shakespeare versus Shallow 
might well be 


Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss. 


The blissfulness of this book is indeed ‘enormous’. 

But what does it all amount to? First and most impor- 
tant of all, Mr. Hotson has devoted more than fifty pages 
of his book to a life of a man hitherto unknown to fame 
or infamy, called William Gardiner, who must be pro- 
nounced, if only a quarter of what his biographer relates 
is true, to have been not only a moneylender but a 
cozening villain and a perjured rogue, who made life in 
Bermondsey, where chiefly he carried on his nefarious 
dealings, a veritable hell to all who crossed his path. 
Gardiner, like many rogues, became wealthy, and lived 
to fill important offices of power and trust, for not only 
was he a Justice of the Peace for Surrey, but a Warden of 
the Leathersellers’ Company, and a High Sheriff. He died 
in his bed, made a pious end, and disposed of his gains, 
however ill-gotten, after a seemingly decorous manner. 
He knew and dined with Lord Chancellors, Prime Minis- 
ters, and great noblemen, and his funeral, on the 22nd 
of November 1597, was a most expensive affair, carried 
out under the direction of Ben Jonson’s friend, William 
Camden, Clarenceux King of Arms. By his will, Gardiner, 
although suspected of atheism by his biographer, left ten 
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marks to the Wardens of his parish church, St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Bermondsey, to buy a Communion cup for 
the use of the parishioners. Little did the testator think, 
in 1597, what an invaluable link this chalice was to prove 
in the chain to be forged for him in 1931. 

This Life, though impartiality is not its distinguishing 
note, is well worth the study of all lawyers, and tells us 
many things, now mostly forgotten, of legal process in the 
sixteenth century. 

Mr. Hotson never disguises from us that Gardiner was, 
in his opinion, not only a rogue but a complete villain, 
and believes whatever is said to his discredit by anybody 
who is reported to have said it. The only thing he is not 
quite sure about is whether it was true, as was certainly 
reported, that Gardiner kept two toads as his ‘familiars’, 
to aid him in his legal chicaneries. Altogether, Mr. Hot- 
son’s Life of William Gardiner is a valuable contribution 
to our legal literature, though it is a thousand pities that, 
in an age of sarcastic epitaphs, he could not find one 
more pat to his purpose with which to close his spirited 
biography than some dull verses from an epitaph on quite 
another Gardiner, no less well-known a man than Bishop 
Stephen Gardiner, a learned divine, who, be his faults what 
they may have been, was about as unlike Mr. Hotson’s 
Gardiner as any one human being can be unlike another. 

But what in the name of wonder can Mr. Hotson’s 
Gardiner have to do with Shakespeare? The answer is 
that William Gardiner once did Shakespeare a cruel 
wrong in Bermondsey about a playhouse in that quarter, 
and so, to revenge himself, and hold Gardiner up to ridi- 
cule and contempt, on his own doorstep as it were, Shake- 
speare put him upon the stage once or twice as Mr. 
Justice Shallow. In his first chapter, entitled “Shakespeare’s 
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Quarrel’, Mr. Hotson tells us, after a most interesting and 
well-documented manner, what the nature of this quarrel 
was—but let the reader find this out for himself—whilst 
we, all agasp for breath, deal with the question: was 
Shallow Gardiner?; and is the old-time tradition about 
Sir Thomas Lucy and his deer parks in Warwickshire a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare? 

Here, and at once, we cannot but fail to notice a pal- 
pable misfit in Mr. Hotson’s argument, who, in his 
natural and just hatred of the infamous and successful 
moneylender, William Gardiner of Bermondsey, has made 
it plain that the Justice of the Peace and ‘Rotulorum’ of 
the County of Surrey was as clever a rogue as ever 
escaped the pillory or even the gallows, whilst Mr. Justice 
Shallow is now known, all the world over, as the veriest 
jackass that ever brayed upon a village common. 

Whatever Shakespeare was, or was not, he was a dab 
hand at drawing a donkey—that is, a fool. Many of his 
critics have gone so far as to say that his fools are more 
lifelike than his women, and certainly, in all that amazing 
gallery of half-wits, Justice Shallow and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek stand out pre-eminent. They are not fools 
occasionally or bit by bit, but fools seised in fee-simple of 
their folly. 

Now, whatever Gardiner was, or was not, he was no fool, 
and as for lending the ‘fat knight’ £1,000 without secur- 
ity, it is a thing he never could have done to save his soul. 

How, then, has it come about that Mr. Hotson, after 
labour untold, has brought himself to the conclusion he 
has done? The answer is by a most startling coincidence 
in Heraldry. Those three white luces or fishes to be found 
in two coats of arms are to blame, and nobody else. 

The rogue Gardiner was twice married, as rogues often 
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are, and his first wife was a daughter of one Robert Luce, 
or Lucy, a gentleman by birth, and entitled to bear arms 
by inheritance. The moneylender, who was not of mean 
birth, bore also, either by grant or inheritance, a coat of 
arms, and was consequently by the laws of heraldry 
entitled to impale, on marrying Miss Luce or Lucy, the 
three white luces which he found on her father’s arms 
upon his own. And this is just what he did—Hine illae 
lacrymae. ‘This stale quotation seems inevitable, and may 
pass without apology. 

Once these white luces got into Mr. Hotson’s head, the 
thing was done. From that moment the book becomes 
almost breathless, a wild excitement and a poet’s dream. 


‘At last suddenly came the reward: in a volume of 
quarterings of arms, Harley Manuscripts 5849, for me 
easily the greatest treasure of the Museum, wild surmise 
was turned into certainty. Here was the proof before 
my eyes, Gardiner impaling Lucy, a sketch of the golden 
griffin side by side with the three white luces, and 
beneath the legend William Gardiner. 

‘I drew a long breath. Shakespeare appeared to stand 
at my very elbow unlocking the age-old mystery. Yet, 
even as I sat in a daze of realization, something told me 
I must not rest here.’ 


Of course Mr. Hotson did not rest there. 


‘A search under the word Funerals guided me to 
several volumes of such notes, and on the first leaf of 
one of them, Stowe Manuscripts 587, I ran down my 
quarry, a record of Justice Gardiner’s funeral with the 
impaled arms in trick, as before, the golden griffin 
beside the three white luces. Here was rich finding. 
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Then, of a sudden, came another thought. The Com- 
munion Cup in St. Mary Magdalene’s. . . . I entered 
the church, and there in the vestry Mr. Sinker “put the 
silver cup into my trembling hands,” and there, of 
course, were the three white luces and the inscription 
“the gift of William Gardiner Esquire.” .. . From this 
chalice the parishioners of Bermondsey still take Holy 
Communion every Sunday.’ 


What all this proves we cannot say—but it is very 
delightful. 

Somehow or another we have got the impression that 
from the very first Mr. Hotson has never relished the idea 
that Shakespeare was ever, even in his giddy youth, a 
poacher. This, if it is so, we cannot understand. That 
Shakespeare was born a Cotswold sportsman which of his 
readers can doubt?—and not being a game preserver, but 
the son of a tradesman in a small country town, what else 
could he be but an occasional trespasser in pursuit of game 
on neighbouring demesnes? We have heard a like charge 
brought against no less a statesman than Mr. Lloyd 
George, of whom it has been said that he could lay snares 
for hares and rabbits more craftily than any other con- 
temporary boy in the whole County of Carnarvon—and 
why not? But we are on dangerous ground—a General 
Election is upon us, and though it is not likely that what 
are left of the Game Laws will find a place in any pro- 
gramme of the six, seven, or eight parties about to take the 
field, it is just as well to hold our tongue about anything 
that even once was controversial. Of Mr. Hotson we can 
safely say that though no poacher, he can put up a head 
of game with anybody in Illyria or elsewhere. Seldom 
have we enjoyed a book so much as his. 
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It is a grateful task in these days, when a form of moral 
knuckling-under is a quality esteemed by the ‘left- 
wingers’, to be able warmly to welcome this little book 
by the late Poet Laureate’s daughter: Verses, by Elizabeth 
Daryush. (Oxford University Press. Humphrey Milford. 5s.). 
For, at a time when over many are prepared to cast aside 
technique (perhaps without having studied it sufficiently) 
and to exercise their fashionably destructive intellects, 
here is one who believes both in the beauties of literature 
and in affirming the qualities of courage and joy, as did 
her father. Nor, although she follows in her father’s 
tradition, is she at all derivative in the bad sense. There 
may be one or two echoes. There is a lovely personal 
reference. Writing of wild flowers with a delicate sure- 
ness of phrase which, throughout, she brings to bear upon 
Nature, she recalls their ‘starry beauties’ that, ‘like im- 
passioned flames’, 


Round familiar pathways glow, 
Bright as his far look intent, 

Who my childhood taught to know 
Your fair hidden firmament. 


I cannot resist quoting also ‘dew’s soft charity’; ‘the 
homeless wind’; and 


Go 
To the windy hill: 
Watch fair skies aflow. 


The italics are mine. 
From the vantage point of her faith in the side of the 
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angels Mrs. Daryush surveys the world and hymns “sweet 
fearlessness’. This is not to say that she is unacquainted 
with ‘fierce sorrow’s quenchless fire’; but for those who 
are able to bear it the reward is not so much a cross as 
a coronal. 

Lastly, there are her most ambitious poems, and one 
sonnet in particular. There are phrases in the grand 
manner: 


And, spurning thy just province, didst aspire 
To heav’n’s infinite freedom... 


And 
Too exalted now to grieve. 


The sonnet I must quote in full. It brought to my mind 
Alice Meynell’s exquisite ‘Renouncement’, which I read 
beside it as a touchstone of taste. If one has certainly to 
admit that it falls short of that masterpiece it is still very 
good. 


When I have erred from the straight narrow way, 
As oft I have, and must, howe’er I set 

My heart, for often wearied thought must stray, 
And the tired will its work at times forget; 

When I have fall’n and hurt me thus, O then 
For no balmed absolution be my prayer: 

Nay, rather let remorse burn me again; 

Rather to wounded pride no torment spare; 

Let me of soft excuse no anodyne 

Ask or receive: this only will I pray: 

‘God of His mercy keep this harm of mine 

From harming others’; and this too I’ll say: 

‘God grant that this grief’s pain, this humbling smart, 
May lead me nearer to man’s suffering heart.’ 
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The theme chosen by Mr. Peter Quennell for his first 
novel, Lhe Phenix-Kind (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.), is 
modern sophisticated youth. The principal characters 
are intellectuals, and everything is described from an 
intellectual standpoint. The plot is slender and turns 
upon the relationships of two brothers (the one sickly 
and erudite, the other falsely credited with literary talent) 
and Virginia, the mistress of the younger. There is an 
excellent scene conveying Julian’s mortification following 
upon an unsuccessful reading of his own manuscript to 
Paul and Virginia. There is a good description of the re- 
actions of a London cinema audience. There are other 
good things. But for me, at any rate, the plot, the scenes, 
the people in this book were all incidental to the culture 
and sensitiveness of the writing. For Mr. Quennell is a poet 
of distinction, and brings to his prose a delightful sense 
of the right word; and if his plot chiefly supplies him 
with pegs from which to hang the tapestries of his 
thoughts and intuitions, this is, in this instance, a good 
deal. He writes of Julian: 


I remember once noticing him glance up at the 
canvas with the same expression of tense impersonal 
curiosity that sometimes crosses a child’s face if it should 
happen to look into the mirror. It was like a cat’s before 
a candle-flame, dreamy, concentrated for a moment 
till the concentration appears to sink back into the wide, 
dark pupils. Julian turned away. He was pretty at that 
time, as only boys of his age are pretty at a period when 
they have not yet reached adolescence or when adoles- 
cence is just in sight. His features were fragile; yet they 
had none of the mannered indecisiveness which espec- 
ially belongs to little girls. His skin was almost 
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transparent; but he wore his beauty as an animal wears 
its pelt, conscious of its smoothness, its desirability, 
supremely unconscious of any added sentimental 
lustre which comes from the beholder’s eye. 


Choosing further at random, ‘vulpine Crown Prince’ 
pleases, as does also the aeroplane in a description of a 
daylight raid which flashed ‘like a grain of mica’. This 
novel may be recommended to all connoisseurs of good 
writing. 


Ronald Ross, Discoverer and Creator, by R. L. Mégros. With 
a Preface by Osbert Sitwell. (George Allen G@ Unwin Ltd. 
10s. 6d.) This is a book which one hopes will be widely 
read. It tells of the amazingly diverse genius of Sir 
Ronald Ross, whose best-known work is the isolation of 
the Anopheles mosquito, the carrier of malaria, for which 
the Swedes gave him the Nobel Prize. But he is, besides 
being a scientific discoverer, a poet and novelist, and pro- 
ficient also in draughtsmanship, music and mathematics. 
He closely identifies himself, the scientist, with the artist in 
relation to their services to humanity: 


I consider the scientific discoverer zs an artist: he is of 
the same type. Above all, the scientist must not be 
merely concerned with his own prosperity. The vast 
mass of men just think of themselves, really, and of their 
families, and they are forced to do so, with a few holiday 
moods and likings, such as sport of any kind, for relaxa- 
tion. 


Since Sir Ronald Ross’s medical research is far better 
known than his literary work, I prefer—for choice is a 
necessity—to touch upon the latter. Profoundly humani- 
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tarian at heart, the-temper of his mind is, nevertheless, 
aristocratic. His poetry is rooted in the classical tradition 
(although his thought is modern enough) and he inclines 
towards objective representation. When we admit a very 
strong ingredient of wit in the Fables and Satires, a com- 
parison with Flecker becomes inevitable. Ross has less 
exotic colour, but there is a masculine vigour common to 
both. *A literary fashion which cannot find a high place 
for In Exile stands condemned as rootless and transient,’ 
writes Mr. Mégros. Fortunately, the Poet Laureate, 
Mr. J. C. Squire, and Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie have 
all highly praised Ross’s poetry. 

As to the novels, Mr. Mégros contends that their re- 
maining out of print for so long constitutes a ‘literary 
scandal’, and claims that one of them, The Child of 
Ocean, is ‘certainly destined to become a classic of our 
literature’. I have not read them, so I cannot judge. But 
what does emerge from a reading of this book is that Sir 
Ronald Ross possesses a vital mind. There are Appendices, 
and an excellent short Preface by Osbert Sitwell, who 
rightly remarks: ‘Indeed, that such a man of science 
should be such a poet must in itself be a cause of pride to 
all lovers equally of poetry and science. It is difficult not 
to become dithyrambic over the life of Sir Ronald Ross; 
not to feel a stir of patriotism; for his life must remain for 
ever a cause of pride and pleasure to all Englishmen. It 
is the achievements of such men, more than the football 
matches and the battles, that move those who love their 
country. Seldom, since the time of Wren, can there have 
been a man of such extraordinary diversity of genius.’ 

shalt 

We are very glad to welcome a second edition of 
Mr. F. A. Simpson’s admirable book on Louis Napoleon 
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and the Recovery of France, 1848-1856 (Longmans). It has 
been said of Louis Napoleon that the world made two 
mistakes in judging him; his age began by thinking him a 
genius and ended by thinking him a fool. A ruler ofwhom 
those mistakes can be made is a complex character. Ofall 
the historians of this period, Mr. Simpson is the best 
interpreter of Louis Napoleon’s temperament, his gifts, 
and his policy or succession of stratagems. His two books, 
the first on The Rise of Louis Napoleon, and the second the 
volume now before us, are superb in composition, and 
judicial and penetrating in their treatment of the difficult 
and complicated questions connected with the coup d’état 
and the Crimean War. They are the first two volumes of a 
series. Mr. Herbert Fisher began a series on the adminis- 
tration of the first Napoleon, but, unfortunately, he never 
got beyond his first brilliant volume. Mr. Trevelyan was 
more fortunate with his great series on the Risorgimento. 
We hope that nothing will prevent Mr. Simpson from 
completing his tragic story, and describing the later 
stages when misfortune and the temptations specially 
dangerous to a man in whom fine impulses were mixed 
with so base a spirit of intrigue overwhelmed this great 
adventurer. 


This Our Exile, by David Burnham (Peter Davies. 75. 6d.) is 
a first novel by an American graduate of Princeton 
University whois twenty-four years old. Itis long (over four 
hundred pages of close print) and it is about the younger 
generation, a story of Chicago and New York collegiate 
life. It possesses some good modern qualities, the key with 
which Mr. Burnham approaches the door of Beauty bear- 
ing certain resemblances to those used by Chekhov, Hem- 
ingway, and Lawrence. That is to say it is true, tender, 
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powerful, and ironical. The dramatic situations are in- 
geniously contrived, coming events always cast their 
shadows before. But what I enjoyed most was the balance, 
the impressive objectivity in dealing with the characters’ 
complicated thoughts and emotions. The central pivot on 
which the book turns is the death from endocarditis of 
Ralph Eaton, the father of the family. The deathbed and 
the scenes adjacent to this are strong. Thenceforward, as 
though a prop had been taken away, spring bitterness 
and disillusionment. The mother, in her self-centred 
grief, becomes pathological, and even Frederick, who is 
striving after complete intellectual honesty, finally relin- 
quishes the effort. We leave the characters ‘bombinating 
in vacuity’, and Jackie (who is going to enter the Church 

declaring ‘that the world, as a world, is a hopeless, bitter 
place’. Yet it is not depression that the reader feels. With 
such convincing women as Peter and Ruth for company, 
and such excellent transcriptions of sophisticated conver- 
sation, and other good things, we are left wondering what 
Mr. Burnham will do next. His range is certainly wide. 


James Nayler, The Rebel Saint, by Emelia Fogelklou. 
Translated from the Swedish by Lajla Yapp. (Ernest Benn Ltd. 
15s. net.) James Nayler (1618-1660) was a leading Quaker 
enthusiast who had previously seen nine years’ service in 
Cromwell’s army and risen to the rank of quartermaster. 
A very lovable mystic, ‘the dear James Nayler’ as those 
who knew him personally called him, he pierced straight 
to the core of Truth in his quest for the ‘Inner Light’, and 
for a time enjoyed great success. But he was of a somewhat 
unbalanced nature, and later allowed himself to make a 
‘triumphal entry’ into Bristol in the company of his 
adoring disciples. His unwise conduct was condemned by 
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George Fox and other Quaker leaders, and he was tried 
for blasphemy and condemned to barbarous punishments 
by a Parliament containing many of those who had voted 
for the murder of Charles I. He was pilloried, flogged 
almost to pieces, and his tongue bored through with a hot 
iron. Afterwards he was cast into prison for nearly three 
years. 

The significance of this book lies in the picture it affords 
of the barbarism and bigotry of the period, and the im- 
pression conveyed of the fallibility (however exalted the 
idealism) of human beings. The style is stiff-jointed. 


Deep Evening, by Eugene Lihrke (Fonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.), 
is a novel based upon the Titanic disaster and possessing 
something of the sensational, highly-coloured atmosphere 
of E. A. Dupont’s recent film Aflantic. The facts of the 
story, then, are well known. There is a slowly increasing 
effect of horror, from the grinding jar felt at the beginning 
of the fancy dress ball; through the tilt of the deck; the 
lumps of ice displayed by a passenger; to the ghastly 
meeting with the ship’s doctor and the final scenes. The 
book is exciting. It has power. But, unfortunately, one 
feels a bias in the author’s mind as regards the choice 
of characters, none of whom is particularly interesting. 
True, Able-Seaman Morgan with his dirty thoughts 
makes a decent end, and dingy little Mr. Vierstein turns 
heroic, but both one’s sense of tragedy and of proportion 
might have been enhanced by the inclusion of a fine 
character. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 
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EDITORIAL 
WE BECOME A QUARTERLY 


This number of Life and Letters has been delayed pending 
the settlement of arrangements for its continuance as a 
half-crown quarterly. These have now been satisfactorily 
concluded, and those who have enjoyed Life and Letters 
will be glad to hear that it will continue in this form. It 
will be published in March, June, September and 
December, and each number will be considerably longer 
than a monthly number. The Publisher is communicating 
with all postal subscribers offering to adjust their credit 
balances as payment for the quarterly, or to refund them. 
We hope that they will go on as subscribers. 


* * >K >* 


Life and Letters will remain, in character and appear- 
ance, the same; only an article upon the best books of 
the quarter will take the place of Readers’ Reports. We 
shall continue to devote occasionally a whole number to 
one contribution, as we did when we had the luck to spot 
before publication High Wind in Jamaica, or to one sub- 
ject, as in the case of the Samuel Butler number. 

* * * * 


Looking through old numbers, we see that during its 
short career we have published repeatedly some of the 
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best recent work of Lytton Strachey, E. M. Forster, 
Virginia Woolf, Aldous Huxley, F. L. Lucas, Hilaire 
Belloc, Logan Pearsall Smith, and once (in some cases 
twice) that of Max Beerbohm, Sturge Moore, Augustine 
Birrell, Gordon Craig, Arthur Symons, Clive Bell, David 
Garnett, Bertrand Russell, William Plomer, George 
Trevelyan, Peter Quennell, R. C. Trevelyan, James 
Laver, Vernon Lee, Thomas Hardy, Constant Lambert, 
Evelyn Waugh, Cyril Connolly, George Santayana, 
Lord David Cecil, Enid Bagnold, Edith Wharton, 
Victoria Sackville West, Edward Sackville West, Somer- 
set Maugham, Erich Maria Remarque. In addition, we 
have often printed remarkable contributions by writers 
little known or only beginning their careers. Few people 
had heard of Mr. A. J. A. Symons (as a writer) before 
they read his ‘Baron Corvo’; one of the very best and 
most amusing portraits of this decade. We still hear people 
praise G. M. Young’s essay on ‘The Victorian Age’, a 
first-rate piece of balanced history; many still remember 
Romanovy’s ‘Without Elder Blossom’ as a story which 
gave them a glimpse of love in Soviet Russia. Human 
documents such as McDougal’s account of how he mur- 
dered Miss Holland, and Samuel Butler’s story of his 
strange friendship made dints, and certainly Miss Antonia 
White’s and Mr. Arthur Symons’ descriptions of what it 
felt like to be mad ought also to have done so. They were 
not only curious but beautiful. 


* * *K * 


From the start, Lzfe and Letters was more than a shilling’s 
worth, but we hoped that a wider sale would make that 
price possible. Looking back, we feel that we should have 
increased the price to two shillings after the first year. We 
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believe that most, if not all, of our readers would have 
agreed to such an increase. Another important part of the 
revenue of Life and Letters, namely, its advertising pages, 
has been adversely affected by the general trade depres- 
sion. The smaller monthly publications are among the 
first to suffer from the economising of advertisers; but 
we feel that many who were disinclined to advertise every 
month will be willing to come into Life and Letters four 
times a year. 


* * * * 


Such a publication as Life and Letters is really necessary 
to the essayist, critic, and short-story writer. They must 
have a receptacle for work which is often too long for 
the weekly reviews and unsuitable for popular maga- 
zines; this, too, is usually their best work. They must 
feel, also, that they are being read by people who care 
for good literature, and they must get some remuneration 
for it. Life and Letters is one of the few remaining outlets 
they still have. We shall have no difficulty in filling it 
four times a year with good things. The first quarterly 
number will be published on March rst. 


K K *K * 


In this last monthly number all the contributions are 
by young writers. 


374 
CYRIL CONNOLLY 


UNDER WHICH KING? 


Life and Letters has always seemed to me too catholic a 
title. How much more fascinating is the incompatibility 
between them, the strangle-grip one seems to exert on the 
other. They are interwoven, interlocked, inseparable, 
two wrestlers each with a thumb in the other’s eye. They 
may not always have been on such bad terms in the past, 
but the discrepancy seems universally present in modern 
writing. In the brain of every young author there is a 
partition, on one side of which a budding Lawrence 
thumbs his nose at an as yet inglorious Huxley. Let us 
take two emotions, the love of life, the hate of letters, and 
see if an equation can be established between them. 
Why do some writers hate literature? Why did Maurice 
de Guérin say that there was something inherently 
vulgar and repugnant in that career? There seem to me 
two sets of causes, those that derive from the nature of 
authors, those that come from a defect in literature itself. 
First of all, on the writer’s side, is his physique. The 
majority owe their bent to some disability which has 
forced them back on their minds, segregating them from 
their fellows, and from the pleasures of life. Homer and 
Milton were blind, Virgil and Arnold Bennett stammered, 
Dante exiled, Byron lame, Kipling unable to enter the 
Army, Lawrence consumptive, Joyce half-exiled and half- 
blind, Huxley short-sighted and anemic, Conrad a Pole. 
There hangs about the career of letters some of that taint 
which attaches to the handiwork of the mutilated, to the 
toys and bags and raffia work whose manufacture the 
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War has rendered a male industry. Sometimes the disease 
is no more serious than spinsterhood, or the writer, with- 
out any serious defect, is sickly and awkward, perhaps an 
only child. At school he is bad at games, is mildly perse- 
cuted, retires to the school library and ‘finds himself’ — 
horrible trove!—in Innisfree. Of all forms of consolation 
literature is the most treacherous; it is when we try to 
lean on the classics that we poison either our appreciation 
or our taste. Thus most writers have not been passed fit 
for the business of living, and this, since for that reason 
many of them admire action, accounts for their partial 
dislike of each other’s company, for though one may 
alternate between pride and humiliation at one’s own 
deformities, it is impossible to enjoy seeing them reflected 
in other people’s. 

A second reason is the ‘gentleman complex’. This, I 
think, is felt acutely by everyone who writes except those 
who do so purely for self-aggrandisement, for they are 
usually aristocrats. | do not mean that every author 
wonders if he is a gentleman or not (though I imagine 
he wonders more than the members of any other 
profession), but that he feels that there is something un- 
gentlemanly, a lack of reticence, in the act of writing— 
there is a nausea implicit in the young man laying bare 
his soul. He wags his stump at the passer-by, and how 
ably he collects the pennies! For reticence is a quality that 
one can love while lacking, and those who make the most 
fuss about the ignominy of print are they who exploit 
themseives most harrowingly in what they publish. And 
if it is not themselves, it is other people, their loves and 
friendships, they will burn where they have adored, but 
they will not burn old letters. The vulgarity is inherent 
both in self-expression and the salesmanship dependent 
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on it. A writer is like a successful snob: however charming 
he may be now he is at the top, we know that it is not by 
charm alone he got there. The book we praise, and whose 
success he so courteously disclaims, is the result of in- 
numerable emotional slug-tracks left on bits of paper held 
together by a crass sense of his own importance. There is 
in all writers, however brilliant, a humourless obtuseness, 
a blind patch that enables them to think the dull pages 
between the good spots worth while, something that 
makes them keep on working, often putting down for the 
first time what all their friends have been saying for ages, 
flogging with a kind of obstinate vanity horses whose 
death, ifnot universally known, is, anyhow, an open stable 
secret. And preaching—how modern writers preach!— 
why can’t they let ill alone? No wonder Monsieur Teste 
was above it all, that the virginal whiteness of the page so 
daunted Mallarmé. 

We have seen how the writer is often an exhibitionist 
and a crock; it remains to add that he is usually a charla- 
tan. For writing is an exacting and overcrowded trade, a 
sweated profession, and nobody can continually give their 
best to it. Literature and journalism are hopelessly en- 
tangled: a poet spends his spare time reviewing and is 
judged by what he reviews; the recreation ofa good writer 
is not gardening, but writing badly as somebody else— 
and he is up against a press of fashionable people who 
want to write and others who write in order to be fashion- 
able. Literature is not a pure trade; one does not go into 
it because one likes it, as would be the case with the 
College of Heralds. When a writer is born it is because he 
is born scrofulous, otherwise the freak of English edu- 
cation thrusts literature upon him. Every young man 
plays the part of the drunken beggar in the play. He 
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wakes up to find himself a king, whisked off to a throne 
where his wish is law, where money hardly matters, 
where he had infinite leisure to learn how to live and to 
read, where he is the pet of parents, teachers, tradesmen, 
told that a Balliol scholar has the world at his feet, that a 
member of the eleven never wants for a job. Suddenly he 
is thrown out: the spires and towers recede, the dream is 
over, and he wanders into literary journalism while 
waiting for a tutorship. The seething mass of struggling 
and articulate young men at the bottom, the vast rewards 
to those at the top, the adulation accorded to celebrities, 
the rot that they write, the uneasy line that divides ama- 
teur from professional, artist from critic, the love of glory 
from the love of self, make literature as bad as politics, the 
noisiest, the most passion-ridden of all careers—no 
wonder a fastidious mind will turn away from it. 

And lastly there is the worm in literature itself: the 
great classics do not keep—Tasso, Aristo, The Faerie 
Queene—they flake away like the libraries that house them, 
the language ripens like a Stilton till suddenly the mould, 
the precious mould, is only dust again. ‘Le sort fatal de la 
plupart de nos ouvrages est de se faire imperceptibles ou 
étranges. Elles s’affaiblissent sans reméde, elles voient 
s’évanouir l’une aprés l’autre toutes leur chances de plaire 
et choir tous les supports de leur existence. Enfin la 
matiére méme de parole est transformée sans se trans- 
former. Elle perd ses rapports avec Phomme. Le mot 
vieillit, devient trés rare, devient opaque, change de 
forme ou de réle. La syntaxe et les tours prennent de l’age, 
étonnent et finissent par rebuter. Tout s’achéve en Sor- 
bonne.’ 

In our own literature, as in M. Valéry’s, we have seen 
a whole vein—the vein of whimsy—go bad. Large chunks 
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of Izaak Walton, of Keats’ letters, of Emerson, of Thoreau, 
of ‘crude fantastical puff paste’, the Essays of Elia, the 
letters of Stevenson, all the charm of those professional 
charmers is now rancid as the oil on Aaron’s beard. 
Literature, the bell wether of the arts, resembles some 
gilt-edged American stock, which, after being quoted at 
an abnormal, an impossible elevation, is now, with vast 
holdings liquidated, more shares thrown every day on 
the market, circling down to new low levels which, though 
regarded as rock-bottom, are still inordinately pegged and 
bolstered. After all, the boom in literature came in after 
the war with a surfeit of militarism and disappointment 
with religion. Now politics are preparing the former’s 
comeback, and science is restoring the other. 

And what of life, of the love of it; how far is that stimu- 
lated by rejection of the mind? Are we nearer to under- 
standing the great refusal Rimbaud made, the bitterness 
in which Sir Walter Raleigh died? The war, which gave 
such impetus to letters, also seemed to be restoring pagan- 
ism, the sense of the brevity, the precariousness, of living, 
of the satisfactions which the senses could obtain. Firbank 
gives the true expression of this movement, but the credit 
has gone to Lawrence. For Lawrence, though a moralist, 
a preacher, was an anti-intellectual. Though he could not 
tolerate six of the seven deadly sins, could be as donnish 
and priggish about idleness or gluttony as the worst type 
of sub-human academic tastemonger whom he so detested, 
yet his obsession with sex, his religious appeal to the 
belly rather than the brain, was something horrible yet 
fascinating to the highbrow. And to the highbrow Law- 
rence has done enormous harm. We have seen how 
physical disabilities, dyspepsia, impotence, anemia, have 
sent so many writers down the primrose path; we must 
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now imagine the effect on them of Lawrence’s attempts 
to drag them back. The unfortunate highbrow, saved 
through the senses, learns to recite not cogito, but copulo 
ergo sum. 

For the real disadvantage of Lawrence is that the 
nearer one approaches his ideal of happy and intelligent 
paganism the less one wants to write. Writing is an acci- 
dent arising out of certain favourable bad conditions: I 
am not appreciated, I am ill, bored, unhappy in love, 
envious. I can either write about all this (the Huxley 
intellectual reaction) or I can talk it off, walk it off, drink 
or sleep it away. Lawrence, advocating the worship of the 
body, advocates all the non-productive alternatives to 
taking up the pen. And, worse than this, besides suggest- 
ing such sterile forms of self-expression to someone dis- 
contented with the present, in preaching paganism, a 
philosophy that satisfies man with his lot, he automatically 
destroys the imaginative desire to create a better world— 
a philosophy that encourages normal appetites encour- 
ages normal satisfactions. You cure the oyster of making a 
pear]. And this is what I owe to Lawrence, what paganism 
has done for me. Always I admired the Huxley school, I 
was an intellectual, proud of my isolation, the books I 
read; I was bitter, uncompromising in my hatred of the 
world, unhappy in love, unsuccessful in affairs. I seemed 
to be sitting in one of those old-fashioned Turkish baths, 
my head awkwardly but triumphantly protruding out of 
the cabinet, the rest of me ignored and submerged in the 
shifting clouds of the world’s steamy horror. Then I read 
Pansies, and Lady Chatterley, 1 conquered my inferiorities, 
and behold me now. Envy is gone, for I no longer see 
anyone I do not like; happily married, I cannot bear the 
mention of love in literature, and half of my curiosity 
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depended on a search for sex; by reputation a satirist, I 
rack my memory in vain to think of somebody I hate. 
There is a beaming emptiness in my head. I scowl, I try 
to consort with intelligent people, but eventually my face 
will give away my secret, that the serene bovine indiffer- 
ence of my newly-acquired normality shelters me from 
intellectual effort as adequately as my newly-acquired 
blubber shields me from the cold. 

And not only is the indignation gone that enabled me 
to excrete my gem—I know too well the folly of the 
culture-pearl—as the piece of matrix artificially intro- 
duced for the oyster to form a pearl around is easily 
detected by the expert, and in value is rather less than 
half. In vain I seek to inoculate myself with distress and 
hate. Lawrence, dying of tuberculosis, and with the 
invalid’s delusion of sunshine and sexual grandeur, could 
preach the pagan equilibrium of normality with perfect 
ease. He had never, like me, to regret his old productive 
unhappiness, to call to his friends, already abandoning 
their pregnant sorrows for round happy faces, ‘go back, 
go back’, he had never to wish he was a highbrow, like 
Mr. Huxley, again. 

And surely that is what Mr. Huxley must be wishing 
too: for he is the prize convert of Lawrence, the sacrificial 
heifer, he whose almost-recantation is as important as 
Mr. Eliot’s sleep-walking totter from the Waste Land into. 
the Thomist family pew. For there is no doubt that Ram- 
pion very nearly triumphed. It needed all Mr. Huxley’s 
skill as a novelist to prevent Point Counter Point being a 
shapeless tribute of admiration, in which the other charac- 
ters were reformed as well. It is a novel with a hero, and 
that, like my own horrible health, is ‘un état trés grave, 
qui presage rien de bon’. And with Huxley fell many of 
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the lesser angels. Just as in a former generation worldly 
and irreligious people were forced to go to church, where 
they rendered lip-service to an unpalatable culture, now 
the bookish intellectual is compelled to doff his hat in the 
red light district, to spend all day in the sea, to make or 
paint little pots, to go to stuffy bals musettes and admire the 
sentimental Toulon sailors as natural men. He, who has 
such a bad digestion, must eat heavy stews with garlic in 
them, and drink bad wine; he who thrived on the inspira- 
tion of unhappy love must roll with anxious fisherwomen 
—in vain it is said in Lawrence’s favour that he would 
abolish the love lyric and the dirty story, half our poetry 
is the one and a good deal of our prose is the other: South 
Wind, Antic Hay, Sorrow in Sunlight, literary obscenity, 
refined yet scabrous, has played the major part in their 
composition. Lawrence may still do great injury to letters. 
Here, for instance, apart from their Ramsay-Baldwin 
coalition, is the true opinion of a Huxleyite on Lawrence, 
which, to see the worst of both worlds, we may compare 
with that of an unrepentant Lawrence back-bencher on 
Huxley: 


I. ‘What is Lady Chatterley’s lover except the figure of 
a man so whittled down by female artifice that there 
remains nothing or almost nothing about him which can 
conceivably interrupt or dilute a woman’s pleasure? He 
is the personified pleasure instrument, but he is also at 
moments a personification of the extraordinarily vindic- 
tive and nasty tempered under-dog who comes bounding 
up the easy incline of the English social system as often as 
its predestined mistress, the disappointed fretful mind- 
hating daughter of middle-class solidity, opens her bed- 
room door and whistles. . . . And so the triumph of the 
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under-dog proceeds, the yard dog “‘in my lady’s chamber’, 
sometimes on the bed, sometimes under it, prudently out 
of sight. As a corollary, we are privileged to witness the 
downfall of Lady Chatterley’s husband, his friends and 
interests, and the odious way of life which he represents. 
He is a mind (poor man, what could he be else, paralysed 
from the hips downwards?) sitting up in bed and tap-tap- 
tapping on his typewriter. Yes, he writes, manufactures 
stories, reads a good deal, reads Proust. He talks and 
talks; he ‘lacks warmth” Lady Chatterley divines. When 
he moves it is rationally, not instinctively; when he feels, 
his emotion is more often than not centred in his head. 
His bowels and his stomach have been relegated to the 
supervision of his digestive and eliminatory processes; the 
sceptre has passed from them. He degenerates—that is to 
say, his intelligence begins to get the upper hand. And 
the trend ofit all, the general conclusion? Why apparently 
for the blackleg philosopher into which Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence is here so hard at work transforming himself, the 
index of a man’s value in this woman-ruled universe of 
his is the number, so to speak, of pleasure units, so many 
electrons, so many calories, with which he is able to supply 
the female—which would produce, I am afraid, a decided 
intellectual and spiritual predominance of negro bands- 
men and South American dancing partners under the 
constitution of Mr. Lawrence’s new revolutionary state.” 


II. ‘To me Huxley is the lowest denominator, the 
most dangerous to a sane man’s world of humour and 
love and drink. He is the type of intellectual whose 
attacks upon all the things worth living for are most in- 
sidious because he conceals himself—perhaps from him- 
self—behind a respect for them. The disguise is thin. 
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Everything exposes him as one thwarted of the warmth 
of his own blood and devoted therefore to a dog-in-the- 
manger defence of the bourgeois paradise where the 
generative principle will be consummated in a test tube. 
Rosie (Antic Hay), Mary (Chrome Yellow), Mary Thriplow 
(Barren Leaves\, are charming girls. They are charming for 
many reasons, but principally because they climb into our 
senses warm from kissing. How he despises them! He is 
always ready to insult them, to show how essentially 
mean, trivial, false, they are, how paltry fundamentally 
their thirst for kisses. He discredits everything about 
Rosie, even to the way she talks. All she does is con- 
temptible. But Ethel, the pure girl, the worse than Dicken- 
sian monstrosity of sentiment who sleeps naked all night 
in Gumbril’s bed without demanding a fulfilled caress, 
melts the intellectual to a treacly adolescent sadness. Not 
Rosie, but himself, he exposes. To his hatred of easy kissing 
wenches add his hatred of the Bon Viveur—Mr. Cardan 
and Bidlake. He has only one kind of chuckling tittle-tattle 
about them—that they do not exist in a consuming love 
‘of life, but in a disintegrating fear of death. How he 
loves to drag them face to face with death, to rub their 
noses in it. How he detests men who can be warm-living 
and drunkards. Naturally, since for him whisky is the 
grand emetic. But when he thinks of Old Gumbril and 
Mr. Porteous, the poor, white-haired, virginal, devoted 
scholar, the unearthly one, his sobs choke him; he laughs 
at the cruel irony of the world with a hollow scorn worthy 
of Mrs. Wood. All the people who love life he makes 
slightly pathological. He announces the bourgeois disgust 
of life in the almost disarming terms of a love of life, 
and all the time he is showing that life is worthless, a 
mechanism of mean reactions, not humorously mean, but 
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worthless even for laughter. Huxley is the true prophet of 
bourgeois day-dreams.’ 


Well there—how well they write, Mr. Peter Quennell, 
Mr. Brian Penton, and how much they care! It is im- 
possible not to agree with them and cry ‘A plague on both 
your houses’—for such a plague exists. Already Lawrence 
has betrayed the finite sensual paganism of the old world 
by the introduction of Aztec phallic religion—human 
sacrifices, visions, trances—he is a witch doctor, a bogey 
man. And Mr. Huxley, his protagonist, how he is turning 
to spooks and mysticism, towards the idea of a Towards, 
the new scientific religious expertise—faintly at first, but 
now not so faintly, he trusts the larger hope. 

This, then, is the conclusion: everywhere the individual 
seems doomed; it matters not whether he loves life or 
letters, individualist though he may think heis; his leaders 
will betray him, abandoning that longed-for equilibrium 
of mind and body, that poise of Aristippus, for Buddha, 
for Quetzalcoatl, for Communism, or the Pope of Rome. 
We live no more in the heroic age. The strain of being 
oneself, of thinking, and living, as oneself, of making one’s 
own decisions, is too great. It was fun, perhaps, in the 
close world of Rome and Athens, when slaves were slaves, 
and the gods were on your side, or in the anthropomor- 
phic Utopia of the Renaissance, or under the intelligent 
deism of the eighteenth century when men still thought 
themselves neither unimportant nor ugly. But now the 
bleakness of the modern world is killing it, the stars are 
against us, as are our ideas of the universe, the vastness of 
space, the futility of common sense exemplified by the laws 
of physics, the machine age, the economic dependence of 
our lives, the struggle for our bread, our growing lack 
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of leisure, our filthy clothes, our paunches, our weak 
appetites, our leaden skin, the gloomy destinations of our 
trains of thought— 


The world is taking little heed; 
It plods from day to day, 

The vulgar flourish like a weed, 
The learned pass away— 


How can we manage such an exacting, ardent and dan- 
gerous creed as the old-fashioned belief in the divinity of 
man? When I am really elated to read that all tourists are 
to be excluded from the new Congo National Park for 
fear the gorillas might imitate them, how can I, or any- 
one else, be expected to throw ourselves into the business 
of living like Lawrence or thinking like Huxley—and who 
are we to blame Lawrence for ceasing to live or Huxley 
for wishing not to think. La Bétise latentese développe! The 
sentence seems scrawled across the sky. Capitalism, the 
foster-mother of both literature and the knowledge of how 
to live, is lapsing, and while we compare the one to the 
other, sneaking our warm beds, our three meals a day, 
we should be prowling around, alert and diffident anar- 
chists, ready for the first of the seven trumpets that the 
Revelation has promised us—for at this moment we may 
hear the unctuous more-than-mortal voice of some angelic 
announcer—appropinquante mundi termino. 


386 
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THE POETRY OF T. S. ELIOT 


“I am used’, Mr. T. S. Eliot once wrote, ‘to having cos- 
mic significances, which I never suspected, extracted from 
my work (such as it is) by enthusiastic persons at a dis- 
tance; and to being informed that something which I 
meant seriously is vers de société; and to having my personal 
biography reconstructed from passages which I got out of 
books, or which I invented out of nothing because they 
sounded well; and to having my biography invariably 
ignored in what I did write from personal experience.’ It 
would be only natural to remark that Mr. Eliot has him- 
self to blame if he is misconstrued, since he has put so 
many traps in the way of the enthusiastic person at a 
distance. The complaint, however, is interesting since it 
implies that, contrary to the belief of the opponents of 
‘modernist’ poetry, Mr. Eliot means to be understood. 
I shall do my best in this essay not to neglect such indica- 
tions of meaning and explanations of form as he has him- 
self supplied. 

Let us look at the extent of the material with which we 
have to deal. 

In 19171 there appeared a volume of twelve poems with 
the title Prufrock—a volume remarkable for the audacity 
of its images, for the violence of its contrasts, for its ob- 
scurity, and for the disgust with which it viewed a frowsy 
world. ‘I'wo years later it was followed by Poems (six new 
pieces), and in 1920 by Ara Vus Prec, which added seven 


*Dates given are, where possible, those of publication in book 
form in England. 
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new poems to the existing material; the obscurity deepened, 
and any friend to the vernal gaieties of Georgian verse 
might have been excused for supposing that this was the 
Antichrist in English poetry, the Rebel against authority, 
had not Mr. Eliot in the latter year explained his ‘pro- 
gramme for the métier of poetry’, and avowed his respect 
for tradition in a book of critical essays, The Sacred Wood. 
The year 1923 produced a long poem of protean form, 
“The Waste Land’, and a measure of assistance; for Mr. 
Eliot, taking pity on his readers, appended to this vision 
of decay several pages of explanatory notes. In 1925 
Poems, 1909-1925 was published; it included Prufrock; 
the 1919 Poems and six pieces from Ara Vus Prec 
(henceforth referred to collectively as the 1920 ‘Poems’); 
“The Waste Land’; and a poem of four pages, ‘The 
Hollow Men’. From that date to the beginning of 1930 
Mr. Eliot published no collection of poetry and only avery 
few single poems. Of these, ‘Fragment of a Prologue’ 
(1926-27), one of the brothel scenes in which Mr. Eliot 
excels, echoed the despair of ‘The Hollow Men’; but in 
‘Journey of the Magi’ (1927), ‘A Song for Simeon’ (1928), 
and ‘Animula’ (1929), admirers of the earlier verse were 
surprised to discover a steadily strengthening religious 
feeling. It would have been hardly possible, however, to 
base upon this material an estimate of a new orientation 
had not Mr. Eliot, between 1925 and 1930, produced as 
well a small body of prose. There were many indications 
here that the writer was approaching the Christian point 
of view; but the output was not large and the indications 
were not definite, and it was a relief when, at the end of 
1928, he published a second book of critical essays, For 
Lancelot Andrewes, with a preface declaring roundly that 
his ‘general point of view’ was ‘classicist in literature, 
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royalist in politics, and anglo-catholic in religion’. Mr. 
Eliot seemed to have changed his mind with a vengeance 
since the 1925 Poems with their unorthodox forms and their 
emphasis on dissolution. Finally, 1930 produced Ash Wed- 
nesday, a sequence of six religious poems which, by their 
revelation of spiritual endeavour, consolidated the evi- 
dence which had gone before, and ‘Marina’, a single poem 
which marked the arrival at a stage where that endeavour 
had been for the first time rewarded.} 

From this point of view the reader, looking back, can 
trace a development up to a point of view which is not 
likely to be radically altered. He can survey the several 
parts with which he must reckon in forming a judgement of 
Mr. Eliot: the ‘modernist’ poet; the critic whose theories 
explain the eccentricities of the poet; the Christian whose 
belief has lately permeated the criticism and supplied 
the emotional basis of the poetry; all joining in the editor 
ofa serious literary quarterly, The Criterion. And, marking 
the paucity of the material in poetry—one poem of 433 
lines, and about three dozen short poems (if he leaves out 
Mr. Eliot’s translation of S. J. Perse’s ‘Anabase’)—he 
will feel it essential to miss nothing. All very well for Mr. 
Eliot to complain of being over-explained. A Victor Hugo 
with his enormous output can afford to spend words on 
nothing; it is natural to suppose that Mr. Eliot meant 
every syllable: 

Let us look to see what meaning we can find in the 

*Since this essay was written Mr. Eliot has published a single 
poem, “Triumphal March’, in which he has for the moment put 
aside the problems of faith and returned, as I think not altogether 
successfully, to the style of his earliest verse. Without further evidence 
it is impossible to estimate the importance of the piece in Mr. Eliot’s 


poetic development; and I do not feel myself compelled by it to 
modify the opinions expressed in these pages. 
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poems. Let us also admit frankly that it will not always be 
easy to find any meaning at all. But at least it should 
be possible to discover a mood, a general direction of 
thought; to follow the development of that mood from its 
early to its later stages; to see, in fact, what attitude Mr. 
Eliot adopts in face of the Waste Land of society and 
civilization. 

The first poem in the 1925 volume, ‘The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock’, opens with a discord. The evening is 


. .. Spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherised upon a table; 


What a shock for ears accustomed to the smooth sequences 
of the neo-Wordsworthians! The discord, it is true, had 
been used often enough by the Georgians: by Masefield, 
by Rupert Brooke; but there it was too often a mannerism: 
here it is the basis of the poem. Prufrock, as Mr. Bonamy 
Dobree has pointed out, is a middle-aged man boggling 
at the idea of an affair, unable to rid himself of a suspicion 
that success may prove disappointing, acutely conscious 
of cutting an incongruous figure in a drawing-room. 


And indeed there will be time 

To wonder, ‘Do I dare?’ and, ‘Do I dare?’ 
Time to turn back and descend the stair, 

With a bald spot in the middle of my hair— 
(They will say: ‘How his hair is growing thin!’) 


The poem is, in fact, concerned with fitting together 
incongruities.” Prufrock cannot reconcile his own charac- 
ter with the romantic situation into which he foresees 
himself drawn; he cannot reconcile either with the anti- 
social passions of which he is momentarily aware. 
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I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 


Of these clashing elements, none can be victorious; an 
air of defeat hangs about even the descriptive passages of 
the poem: 


... certain half-deserted streets, 

The muttering retreats 

Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 
And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells: 


And the emotional discord is echoed in the contrast 
between satirical and imaginative expression: 


Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 
I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the 
beach. 


I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 
I do not think that they will sing to me. 


I have seen them riding seaward on the waves 
Combing the white hair of the waves blown back 
When the wind blows the water white and black. 


We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and brown 
Till human voices wake us, and we drown. 


-The second poem, ‘Portrait of a Lady’, reverses the situa- 
tion; here it is the woman who makes tentative advances 
to a man younger than herself. The use of contrast is still 
evident, though less evident than in ‘Prufrock’; more 
remarkable is the general feeling ofregret and irresolution. 
Again the man has been vanquished by something in his 
circumstances and in himself, prevented from taking a 
decisive step, 
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Doubtful, for a while 
Not knowing what to feel or if I understand 
Or whether wise or foolish, tardy or too soon... . 


This melancholy alternates with the disgust which modern 
society arouses in Mr. Eliot. We meet it several times in 
the ‘Prufrock’ volume, at its best in ‘La Figlia Che 
Piange’, a picture of the parting of two lovers, because 
there most adequately related to its source. 


She turned away, but with the autumn weather 
Compelled my imagination many days, 

Many days and many hours: 

Her hair over her arms and her arms full of flowers. 
And I wonder how they should have been together! 
I should have lost a gesture and a pose. 
Sometimes these cogitations still amaze 

The troubled midnight and the noon’s repose. 


I quote this poem less for its mood than for its manner; 
Mr. Eliot, with his soft-foot repetitions and his subtle 
vowel-sequences, can write a conventionally ‘poetic’ 
passage as well as anyone. In violent contrast are his 
sketches of suburban life: ‘Preludes’, and ‘Morning at 
the Window’. Here Mr. Eliot piles up murky and squalid 
images to make a picture of a decaying genteel society (in 
which the housemaid is high priestess): 


They are rattling breakfast plates in basement kitchens, 
And along the trampled edges of the street 

I am aware of the damp souls of housemaids 

Sprouting despondently at area gates. 


It is a world in which morning means only the resump- 
tion of a dingy masquerade, and evening brings nothing 
better than 
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Nor does Mr. Eliot find reliefin contemplating the higher 
strata of middle-class society. Discord and defeat, squalor 
and stupidity—a mind aware of such a state of things must 
at times feel existence intolerable; and in one poem hideous 
images and the agonies of recollection force a crisis: 


The lamp said, 

‘Four o’clock, 

Here is the number on the door. 

Memory! 

You have the key, 

The little lamp spreads a ring on the stair, 

Mount. 

The bed is open; the toothbrush hangs on the wall, 
Put your shoes at the door, sleep, prepare for life.’ 


The last twist of the knife. 


There is no great difficulty, then, in the first volume of 
poems, in seeing with what kind of an intelligence we have 
to deal./It is an intelligence which, since it desires har- 
mony, order and seemliness, cannot but expose, wherever 
it finds them, discord, confusion, and squalor. It is an intel- 
ligence capable of subtle and even profound perceptions, 
but contenting itself, except on one or two occasions, with 
the observation of externals. The result of the observation 
is often harshly expressed because the externals are harsh 
and because Mr. Eliot believes in twisting the knife him- 
self when he can; one of his greatest talents at this stage is 
that of choosing the most grating descriptive weapon. 
And it is obscurely expressed because he uses to point his 
contrasts material which apparently he does not trouble 
to correlate. 
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Contenting itself, I have said, with the observation of 
externals. I do not mean to deny that Mr. Eliot’s back- 
street scenes imply discontent with the fabric of society. 
I do not mean to deny that his Conversation Pieces imply 
an acquaintance with the disquiet of the heart. But, as 
yet, he is mainly occupied with looking at people and 
things, and with feeling; he has not organized his impres- 
sions and emotions into a criticism of society. In the 1920 
‘Poems’ we see the beginning ofsuch an organization. Ata 
first glance we see something quite different. The discovery 
in ‘Prufrock’ of an undisguised piece of prose left the 
reader puzzled but respectful. He is even less certain of 
his ground when in the 1920 collection he finds several 
poems in French (one, for instance, a parody of Tristan 
Corbiére); when he finds the English poems dotted with 
strange names—Mr. Silvero, Hakagawa, Madame de 
Tornquist, Fraulein von Kulp, De Bailhache, Fresca, 
Mrs. Cammel, Burbank, Bleistein, Princess Volupine, 
Sweeney—which, whether or not they can be traced in 
history or fiction, evade the acquaintance of the average 
person. (Somebody ought to compile a dictionary of 
Eliot mythology.) Nor is the reader’s confidence restored 
when he discovers certain of these characters to be inven- 
tions; when he sees, for instance, that Princess Volupine 
is a Venetian Lesbia, and Sweeney a plain-clothes Cali- 
ban. But with the creation of these types Mr. Eliot begins 
to concentrate his quarrels with society. He no longer 
simply expresses disgust with the present: he begins to 
compare it with the past. More and more he uses contrast, 
but he handles it less crudely than in the earlier poems, 
bringing the elements into a more easily recognized 
relation. 
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The host with someone indistinct 
Converses at the door apart, 

The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 


And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 

And let their liquid siftings fall 

To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 


Thus, in one of the Sweeney poems, by the contrast of 
ugly and beautiful, and the relation of past and present, a 
description of a rowdy dinner with women of easy virtue 
is translated into an indictment. 

The decay which Mr. Eliot in his earlier book observed 
to be attacking society he now sees going deeper than he 
at first showed. Mr. Robert Graves and Miss Laura 
Riding have ingeniously explained the poem ‘Burbank 
with a Baedeker: Bleistein with a Cigar’ as dealing with 
the decline of Venice under the usurping Jew. 


The smoky candle-end of time 


Declines. On the Rialto once. 
The rats are underneath the piles. 
The jew is underneath the lot. 


It has been pointed out that the rats are responsible for a 
great deal in Mr. Eliot’s despairing visions. More impor- 
tant than a first encounter with a recurrent symbol is the 
allusiveness of the poem. In the space of a rhyming four- 
line stanza we find references to Shakespeare, adapted 
quotations, quotations frankly filched. I shall discuss this 
method presently. The maiden city, meanwhile, is 
seduced, culture violated; and Philosophy’s charms are 
withered. Mr. Eliot remembers how Webster stirred the 
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senses by dwelling on the paraphernalia of death, how 
Donne, too, 


. .. knew the anguish of the marrow 
The ague of the skeleton; 


The senses still bestow their consolations: 


Grishkin is nice: her Russian eye 
Is underlined for emphasis; 
Uncorseted, her friendly bust 
Gives promise of pneumatic bliss. 


But thought, grown desiccated, has lost all relation to the 
sensual life: 


... our lot crawls between dry ribs 
To keep our metaphysics warm. 


There is no flesh on the bones of Philosophy to-day. 
Poetry, too, has fallen into disrepute: 


Misunderstood 
The accents of the now retired 
Profession of the calamus. 


Finally Mr. Eliot satirizes the decay of religion and the 
Church: 

At mating time the hippo’s voice 

Betrays inflexions hoarse and odd, 

But every week we hear rejoice 

The Church, at being one with God. 


The hippopotamus’s day | 

Is passed in sleep; at night he hunts; 
God works in a mysterious way— 

The Church can sleep and feed at once. 
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I saw the ’potamus take wing 
Ascending from the damp savannas, 
And quiring angels round him sing 
The praise of God, in loud hosannas. 


Blood of the Lamb shall wash him clean 
And him shall heavenly arms enfold, 
Among the saints he shall be seen 
Performing on a harp of gold. 


He shall be washed as white as snow, 
By all the martyr’d virgins kist, 

While the True Church remains below 
Wrapt in the old miasmal mist. 


The satire is directed, not against faith, but against its 
decay into formula; the very violence of the attack on a 
sham implies feeling for the reality. But thesham triumphs, 
the reality fades; only disillusion persists. 


But where is the penny world I bought 
To eat with Pipit behind the screen? 

The red-eyed scavengers are creeping 
From Kentish Town and Golders Green; 


Where are the eagles and the trumpets? 


Buried beneath some snow-deep Alps. 
Over buttered scones and crumpets 
Weeping, weeping multitudes 
Droop in a hundred A.B.C.’s 


Society is mouldering away, together with its intellectual 
and religious basis; it remains for Mr. Eliot to give a 
panoramic impression of the moment before the crash. 
“The Waste Land’ supplies that impression. 
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“Not only the title,’ writes Mr. Eliot, ‘but the plan and 
a good deal of the incidental symbolism of the poem were 
suggested by Miss Jessie L. Weston’s book on the Grail 
legend, From Ritual to Romance.’ His critics have gratefully 
taken the tip. It will not, therefore, be necessary for me to 
recapitulate Miss Weston’s arguments for the sexual sig- 
nificance of the Grail legend and its origin in fertility rites, 
or to repeat the story of the land wasted and waterless 
because of the sickness of the Fisher King, the spell which 
could be broken only when Percival reached the Chapel 
Perilous, the Chapel of the Grail. Equipped with Miss 
Weston’s book and with Mr. Eliot’s own notes (for the 
modern poet does not always abandon his work to the 
Theobalds of a future age) the reader may gather a 
general idea of its purport. To understand it in detail 
Mr. Eliot implies that he would require an acquaint- 
ance with The Golden Bough, Dante, the Elizabethan 
dramatists, Baudelaire and the French Symbolists, St. 
Augustine, the Buddha’s Fire Sermon, the Upanishads, 
Ovid, Virgil, Catullus, Sappho, Andrew Marvell, F. H. 
Bradley, Wagner’s librettos and the fauna of North 
America. It is, in fact, a poem suited only to an Admirable 
Crichton. Less lettered, we may still find in it a synthesis 
of Mr. Eliot’s perceptions of decay; many have accepted 
it as expressing ‘the plight of a whole generation’. The 
allusive style has been carried here to its limits. Public- 
house talk jostles phrases from Webster and Shakespeare. 
Tiresias is made witness of the seduction of a typist whose 
‘folly’ elicits a revised version of the Goldsmith lyric, 
‘When Lovely Woman’. A popular song is sandwiched 
between an adapted quotation from Marvell anda parody 
of some lines in Day’s Parliament of Bees and a scrap 
of Verlaine. Each fragment Mr. Eliot has built into his 
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structure evokes, naturally, its own associated ideas. In 
juxtaposition it evokes many more, so that the suggestions 
of the poem as a whole are almost endless. And the abrupt 
transitions from one set of emotions to another (for Mr. 
Eliot, whatever he may say about fusion, is sometimes 
intentionally disjointed) combine with the varied metres 
to give an impression of instability appropriate to the 
main theme, the decadence of Europe and the despair of 
the individual. Despair comes in many shapes. There is 
the realization of death, ‘fear in a handful of dust’. There 
is the realization of aimlessness: 


‘What shall I do now? What shall I do? 
‘I shall rush out as I am, and walk the street 
‘With my hair down, so. What shall we do to-morrow? 
“What shall we ever do?’ 
The hot water at ten. 
And if it rains, a closed car at four. 
And we shall play a game of chess, 
Pressing lidless eyes and waiting for a knock upon the 
door. 


Intimations of mortality; the tedium of wealth and the 
sordidness of poverty; to these Mr. Eliot adds such a pic- 
ture of mean and stupid vice as one does not forget. By an 
astonishing feat of co-ordination he makes the seduction 
of the typist the crisis of a section in which the theme of 
the flowing Thames binds together Ferdinand of The 
Tempest, an amorous Smyrna merchant, Leicester in 
Elizabeth’s barge and the three Thames maidens, fallen 
sisters of the Rhine maidens; while Tiresias, in whom both 
sexes, seducer and seduced, meet, ‘foresuffers’ all. The 
final degradation has been reached; the abyss opens; and 
the last section of the poem shows us the crash. 
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Here is no water but only rock 

Rock and no water and the sandy road 

The road winding above among the mountains 
Which are mountains of rock without water 
If there were water we should stop and drink 
Amongst the rock one cannot stop or think 
Sweat is dry and feet are in the sand 

If there were only water amongst the rock 
Dead mountain mouth ofcarious teeth that cannot spit 
Here one can neither stand nor lie nor sit 
There is not even silence in the mountains 
But dry sterile thunder without rain 

There is not even solitude in the mountains 
But red sullen faces sneer and snarl 

From doors of mudcracked houses 


Then the storm breaks, with a final great clap of thunder: 


London Bridge is falling down falling down falling down 
Poi n’ascose nel foco che gli affina 
Quando fiam ceu chelidon—O swallow swallow 
Le Prince d’ Aquitaine a la tour abolie 
These fragments I have shored against my ruins 
Why then Ile fit you. Hieronymo’s mad againe. 
Datto. Dayadhvam. Damyata. 
Shantih shantih shantih 


Dante, Catullus, Gérard de Nerval, Kyd, the Upanishads 
—everything topples about our ears. The Last Judgement 
is come. 

We have traced the development of Mr. Eliot’s mood 
of despair from its early expression to its culmination in 
‘The Waste Land’. We have seen him at first discomfited 


by life, sensitive to discord and squalor, even tortured by 
B 
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them. Next we have found him concentrating on one or 
two aspects of civilization, making definite attacks, satiriz- 
ing a decadent Church, an empty system of thought, a 
degraded morality. Finally, we have seen him sum up the 
desperate situation of a Europe facing life and death 
without the spiritual and intellectual certainties which 
sustained an earlier generation. Yet even from the despair 
of ‘The Waste Land’ there emerges some kind of a solu- 
tion to Mr. Eliot’s problems. 


The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never retract 
By this, and this only, we have existed. 


For a moment, in accepting the challenge implied in his 
own picture of a world in collapse, Mr. Eliot ventures an 
affirmation; something stable seems to be rising from the 
ruins, order has been created from chaos. But I do not 
think it is a solution which could ever have satisfied him 
for long. Mr. Eliot was looking for an order which he had 
not himself invented; he was looking for Authority. He 
had not yet found it; the knife was to give one more twist. 
In ‘The Hollow Men’ (1925) and ‘Fragment of a 
Prologue’ (1926-27) decay had reached the stage of 
disintegration. 

This is the dead land 

This is cactus land 

Here the stone images 

Are raised, here they receive 

The supplication of a dead man’s hand 

Under the twinkle of a fading star. 


When his next poem appeared it was the poem of a man 
who had found a path out of ‘cactus land’. 
* * * * 
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At the end of 1927 there was published a single poem: 
‘Journey of the Magi’. The first lines are adapted from a 
prose passage of Lancelot Andrewes; but the mood of the 
poem is very different from the mood of a seventeenth- 
century divine. To the Wise Man who describes his 
journey the revelation of the Birth brings only disquiet. 
He is left 


. .. no longer at ease here, in the old dispensation, 


renunciation of a past is the first step to the acceptance of 
a new order, and the interim is doubt and pain. It is the 
initial stage of the Christian life. When, a year later, a 
second single poem, ‘A Song for Simeon’, was published 
the poet was on the same path. Into the mouth of Simeon 
is put a second Nunc Dimittis; but in his prayer for release 
we hear the voice of the believer who shrinks from the 
stony ground. 


I am tired with my own life and the lives of those after 
me, 

I am dying in my own death and the deaths of those 
after me. 


It is Tiresias of ‘The Waste Land’ over again, but a 
Tiresias acquainted with salvation. And that he has not 
yet left the desert behind him is shown in a third poem, 
‘Animula’ (1929), which describes the wanderings of a 
soul no less defenceless than Hadrian’s, and concludes 
with a prayer for all sojourners on earth. 

Mr. Eliot has, in fact, not changed his opinion about the 
confusion and sordidness of life. He has found an answer 
to its problems; but there is no cleavage between the 
mood of ‘The Waste Land’ and that of the poems im- 
mediately following it. The continuity is still clearer when 
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we come to Ash Wednesday. Here for the first time in 
the poetry is an unmistakable statement of Mr. Eliot’s 
solution. The uncertainty of the first stage in the Christian 
progress is past; now the believer spends himself in the 
struggle towards the divine. He renounces the ‘infirm 
glory of the positive hour’, no longer desiring, in Shake- 
spearean phrase, ‘this man’s gift and that man’s scope’; 
he submits to the knowledge of death and welcomes its 
peace; he puts aside the distractions of the world 


Fading, fading; strength beyond hope and despair 
Climbing the third stair. 


But still after regeneration the vision withdraws and the 
soul is shut out from its divine home; still, after the reve- 
lation of the Word, self-will and the flesh have to be 
reckoned with. 


And the lost heart stiffens and rejoices 

In the lost lilac and the lost sea voices 

And the weak spirit quickens to rebel 

For the bent golden-rod and the lost sea smell 
Quickens to recover 

The cry of quail and the whirling plover 

And the blind eye creates 

The empty forms between the ivory gates 

And smell renews the salt savour of the sandy earth. 


There must be intercession for those who 


... are terrified and cannot surrender 

And affirm before the world and deny between the rocks 

In the last desert between the last blue rocks 

The desert in the garden the garden in the desert 

Of drouth, spitting from the mouth the withered 
apple-seed. 
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Teach us to sit still 
Even among these rocks, 


Even now the rock is waterless, and the way lies through 
waste ground. Only once does the traveller come in sight 
of his promised land—in ‘Marina’. Then, indeed, the 
material world and its snares become insubstantial in face 
of an ineffable reality: 


This form, this face, this life 

Living to live in a world of time beyond me; let me 
Resign my life for this life, my speech for that unspoken, 
The awakened, lips parted, the hope, the new ships. 


In an ecstasy the soul recognizes the heavenly country 
towards which it has been striving; and the stony ground 
is forgotten at the first promise of a divine peace. 

Mr. Eliot’s Christianity is a logical move from the 
position of the earlier poems. It is easy enough to say that 
from disillusionment to unquestioning belief is only a 
step, or that a drowning man must needs catch at the 
likeliest straw. But Mr. Eliot’s very onslaught on an effete 
Christianity, as I have already said, implies a regard for 
the ages of faith. We have seen him in the 1925 Poems 
express increasing disgust with an unbelieving civilization. 
But he never wished to be counted with the unbelieving. 
‘Doubt and uncertainty,’ he writes, ‘are merely a variety 
of belief’; and in the doubt and uncertainty of ‘The 
Waste Land’ are already the germs of belief. There is no 
cause for surprise in the Christianity of the later poems. A 
mind naturally prone to concern with problems of belief 
has found its creed; a mind naturally repelled by disorder 
has accepted the order of the Church. Mr. Eliot has found 
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the Authority without which his position in a world of 
shams had become intolerable. 

Let us look to see what part, if any, authority plays in 
his poetic theory. 

In trying to find a sequence of thought in the poetry, 
we have noticed various peculiarities of method. I have 
drawn attention, for instance, to Mr. Eliot’s use of con- 
trast and implied comparison. His obscurity needs no 
emphasis; nor will anyone require to be told that his 
imagery is daring and disquieting. The allusiveness and 
the knowledge which makes it possible are as obvious. 
We have noticed that the methods are effective; that 
contrast and implied comparison will serve to drive home 
a point which without them might only have pricked the 
skin; that disquieting imagery is an apt translation of 
disquieting ideas; that allusion will often suggest more to 
the reader than statement, and that a little knowledge is 
a useful thing. But is there no other explanation of a style 
sometimes so composed of contrasts and quotations as to 
be almost unintelligible? Mr. Eliot has given the answer 
in his prose criticism, notably in The Sacred Wood, a book 
which attempts to do in a minor way for the present 
generation what the Deffense et Illustration did for the 
France of the Pléiade. 

The idea of fusion, of course, underlies much of the 
surface oddity. The ordinary person need not trouble to 
correlate a taste for Spinoza with the noise of the type- 
writer. But in the mind of the poet, says Mr. Eliot, dis- 
parate experiences are always forming new wholes; and, 
in a passage often quoted, he gives as analogy the case of 
the catalytic agent which, remaining itself unchanged, 
converts two separate substances into a single substance. 
‘The poet’s mind is in fact a receptacle for seizing and 
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storing up numberless feelings, phrases, images, which 
remain there until all the particles which can unite to 
form a new compound are present together.? When the 
moment comes, the result is ‘a concentration, and a new 
thing resulting from the concentration, of a very great 
number of experiences which to the practical and active 
person would not seem to be experiences at all; it is a 
concentration which does not happen consciously or of 
deliberation’. One variety of this concentration Mr. Eliot 
declares to be extinct: a variety which he calls wit. Wit, in 
Mr. Eliot’s sense, may imply an ‘alliance of levity and 
seriousness (by which the seriousness is intensified)’ such 
as we find in Marvell. It certainly implies an equilibrium 
between dissimilar elements. An alliance of levity and 
seriousness!—here is the explanation of the satirical 
manner of ‘The Hippopotamus’ and the changes of tone 
in the Sweeney poems, here the excuse for the juxta- 
position of Donne and Grishkin, eagles and A.B.C.’s. The 
modern reader, accustomed to the smooth sequences of 
the Romantic poets, is inclined to feel uncomfortable 
~ when he meets such an alliance; I do not think Mr. Eliot 
has always been above forcing a jolt to shake the passen- 
ger. Every poet unconsciously concentrates his experi- 
ences. But Mr. Eliot, encouraged by his own theory, 
makes a point of concentrating ideas and images and 
phrases even less apparently related than Spinoza and 
the typewriter. The more disparate the ‘experiences’ 
fused, the greater the imaginative effort the reader must 
make in order to grasp the new whole; and should the 
fusion be incomplete, should ‘apeneck Sweeney’ and 
Agamemnon, Grishkin and the Abstract Entities evade 
their new relationship, the poem must fall into unin- 
telligible fragments. Mr. Eliot’s genius for this poetic 
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concentration is nearly always triumphant; only rarely 
does the catalyst of his mind leave the elements still refrac- 
tory. We must remember, however, that certain substances 
refuse to mix, and that Mr. Eliot’s theory of concentration 
must be expected to work with difficulty where the 
materials are inherently incompatible. His poetic theory 
is, indeed, sometimes at loggerheads with his satirical 
purpose, with his desire to expose social discord and a fall 
from grace. To these mutinous subjects, as I hinted before, 
we must ascribe the harshness of many of the poems. “The 
only way of expressing emotion in the form of art is by 
finding an “‘objective correlative”’; in other words, a set 
of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the 
formula of that particular emotion; such that when the 
external facts, which must terminate in sensory experience, 
are given, the emotion is immediately evoked.’ Mr. Eliot 
finds that in Hamlet the ‘objective correlative’ is inade- 
quate to the emotion it expresses; that Hamlet feels a 
disgust for which the play provides no sufficient object. 
Mr. Eliot himself sometimes fails to make his external 
facts adequate to his disgust. It is not for want of trying; 
hence the emphasis on the mean and squalid and the 
grating similes. Mr. Eliot may, indeed, seem to attach 
too snobbish an importance to the housemaid in the area 
and the toothbrush on the wall. He has used them as the 
‘formula’ of loathing; but the formula does not evoke in 
his audience an equivalent loathing. Perhaps it was the 
difficulty of finding a sufficient object for disgust which 
led him later to a style largely symbolical. The lilac and 
the hyacinth speak to him of regret; the nightingale sings 
of ‘adulterous wrong’; the rat’s foot it is that rattles the 
bones in the garret of humanity; and so we come to a 
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picture of perdition as simple and irrefutable as a nursery 
rhyme: 

Here we go round the prickly pear 

Prickly pear prickly pear 

Here we go round the prickly pear 

At five o’clock in the morning. 


* * * * 


The quotations in this essay will have shown that there 
is some excuse for those who call Mr. Eliot a ‘modernist’. 
I hope they will also have shown that Mr. Eliot’s allusive 
manner has its points. But when the allusive manner is 
carried to its extremes, when a passage of a score of lines 
becomes little more than a mosaic of borrowings, the 
reader begins to question its legitimacy. This may be 
plagiarism with a difference; but what is the difference? 

Concurrent with the idea of fusion is the idea of con- 
tinuity with the past. ‘We dwell with satisfaction upon 
the poet’s difference from his predecessors, especially his 
immediate predecessors; we endeavour to find something 
that can be isolated in order to be enjoyed. Whereas if we 
approach a poet without this prejudice we shall often 
find that not only the best, but the most individual parts 
of his work may be those in which the dead poets, his 
ancestors, assert their immortality most vigorously.’ The 
poet, says Mr. Eliot, must feel his responsibility towards 
the dead as well as towards the living; he must have the 
sense of tradition. But tradition ‘cannot be inherited, and 
if you want it you must obtain it by great labour. It in- 
volves, in the first place, the historical sense, which we 
may call nearly indispensable to anyone who would con- 
tinue to be a poet beyond his twenty-fifth year; and the 
historical sense involves a perception, not only of the 
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pastness of the past, but of its presence; the historical 
sense compels a man to write not merely with his own 
generation in his bones, but with a feeling that the whole 
of the literature of Europe from Homer and within it the 
whole of the literature of his own country has a simul- 
taneous existence and composes a simultaneous order.’ 
The amount of learning needed in order to win a place in 
the European tradition varies with the individual. “Some 
can absorb knowledge, the more tardy must sweat for it. 
Shakespeare acquired more essential history from Plutarch 
than most men could from the whole British Museum.’ 
But at least learning never comes amiss; wanting it, the 
poet wants also that consciousness of unity with the past 
which forbids him to make his poetry merely the expres- 
sion of his own personality. And so we come back to the 
analogy of the catalyst; in the poet’s mind are concen- 
trated past and present, personal and borrowed; what 
emerges is neither personal nor borrowed, but new. We 
begin to see why Mr. Eliot writes as if Webster were talk- 
ing into one ear and the prophet Ezekiel into the other. 

So far, then, from breaking away from tradition, Mr. 
Eliot clings to it; and the very methods which seem most 
unorthodox are in intention the most ‘traditional’. Since 
he thinks it the poet’s business to be conscious of the living 
past, he has no scruples about advertising that conscious- 
ness; he makes a point of plagiarism. Most people suppose 
that a poet’s mind is stocked with images. Mr. Eliot 
recommends stocking it with remembered phrases as 
well; then, when the creative moment comes, Goldsmith 
and Shakespeare, St. Augustine and the writer of popular 
songs, contribute each his fragment; the result is not sim- 
ply a collection of reminiscences, but the expression of an 
emotion, a new thought. The emotion is ‘depersonalized’, 
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since any personal element has been fused with the rest 
to make the new indivisible whole; Mr. Eliot demands 
‘emotion which has its life in the poem and not in the 
history of the poet’. Edith Sitwell reacts against the nudity 
of the rustic Wordsworth tradition; Mr. Eliot reacts against 
the lack of precision in the romantic tradition, its em- 
phasis on personal emotion, above all, its indifference to 
Authority. 

Fusion and allusion; the preservation of tradition by 
the study of the past; the ‘depersonalization’ of emotion 
—the theory explains the intention of the poetry, even 
when it cannot elucidate its meaning. It is still possible to 
criticize the method, to say that tradition can be pre- 
served without an-elaborate system of quotations, and 
that Mr. Eliot has gone a long way round to establish 
communications with the past. Most open to criticism is 
the obscurity into which his theory leads him. It is, as I 
have said, obvious that Mr. Eliot prefers to be understood 
(though one suspects affectation when, passing over half 
the problems of ‘The Waste Land’, he stops to tell us in a 
note that the hermit thrush of line 357 is Turdus aonalasch- 
kae pallasii). But by whom does he expect to be under- 
stood? Does he suppose the average reader of poetry will 
understand the passage quoted on page 399, or see the joke 
when in a parody of Day’s Parliament of Bees Actaeon 
and Diana are replaced by Sweeney and Mrs. Porter? 
Does he hope for the appreciation of posterity, and leave 
to the emendators of the future the task of grappling with 
a poet whom his contemporaries found incomprehensible? 
It is true that the reader of to-day is often incorrigibly 
idle. We have been spoilt by the simplicity of the bulk of 
poetry for half a century; but do we need quite such a 
lesson as Mr. Eliot gives us? 
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Certainly there is respectable precedent for his methods. 
Plagiarism is common with poets; Mr. Eliot points out a 
fine example of parody in Dryden, who took Cowley’s 
lines beginning 


Where their vast courts the mother-waters keep 
and wrote: 


Where their vast courts the mother-strumpets keep. 


One can no more understand Milton without an acquain- 
tance with classical mythology than one can understand 
Mr. Eliot without an acquaintance with the work of Miss 
Jessie L. Weston. As for obscurity, the Elizabethans are 
not easy poets. Take, for instance, a passage from Tour- 
neur’s ‘Revenger’s Tragedy’ quoted by Mr. Eliot: 


And now methinks I could e’en chide myself 
For doating on her beauty, though her death 
Shall be revenged after no common action. 
Does the silkworm expend her yellow labours 
For thee? For thee does she undo herself? 
Are lordships sold to maintain ladyships 

For the poor benefit of a bewildering minute? 
Why does yon fellow falsify highways, 

And put his life between the judge’s lips, 

To refine such a thing—keeps horses and men 
To beat their valours for her? 


It is no less difficult with its fusion of images and its swift 
transitions of thought than the meditative passages in the 
1920 ‘Poems’; and Mr. Lytton Strachey was not far out 
when he linked ‘the profound obscurities of Shakespeare 
and Mr. T. S. Eliot’. Mr. Eliot, however, is not content 
to let tradition speak for him: ‘ .. . It appears likely,’ he 
declares, ‘that poets in our civilization, as it exists at 
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present, must be difficult. Our civilization comprehends 
great variety and complexity, and this variety and com- 
plexity, playing upon a refined sensibility, must produce 
various and complex results. The poet must become more 
and more comprehensive, more allusive, more indirect, in 
order to force, to dislocate if necessary, language into his 
meaning.’ This is an unexpected avowal from a writer 
who has complained of the amount of criticism ‘taken up 
with discussing whether, and in what degree, this book or 
novel or poem is expressive of our mentality, of the 
personality of our age’. It is also an illuminating avowal, 
since it implies that Mr. Eliot is resigned to the prospect 
of being difficult. The poet must look, he goes on to say, 
into more than the heart. ‘One must look into the cere- 
bral cortex, the nervous system, and the digestive tracts. ’ 
Not all Mr. Eliot’s surface oddities, then, need be put 
down to fusion or a feeling for tradition. He is deter- 
mined to keep up with the present as well as with the past; 
no wonder if the reader is bewildered by the variety of the 
material. Mr. Eliot once wrote of the plan of ‘Ulysses’: 
“It is simply a way of controlling, of ordering, of giving a 
shape and a significance to the immense panorama of 
futility and anarchy which is contemporary history.’ 
Similarly the plan of ‘The Waste Land’ reduces to order 
Mr. Eliot’s vision of a society which even in decay grows 
more and more complex; at the same time the poem, by 
its incidental concentration of an enormous variety of 
experiences, reflects the complexity of that society. And 
so it is throughout Mr. Eliot’s work; ultimately, the verse 
is difficult because it aims at giving as complete an expres- 
sion as possible to a vast, confused, disintegrating civili- 
zation. The reader, then, must expect obscurities; Mr. 
Eliot does not write for those who assume that art will be 
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made easy for them. For a long time now literature has 
been democratic: that is to say, it has been regarded as 
the property of the people as a whole and not of the edu- 
cated minority. Mr. Eliot reacts against this attitude. His 
poetry is essentially aristocratic, the appeal of a scholar 
and a wit to a small world of letters. And so we come to an 
idiom almost as incomprehensible to the general public as 
the Latin of the Middle Ages was to the contemporary 
masses. 
* * * * 


I have pointed to Mr. Eliot’s use of discord and contrast; 
and, indeed, it becomes increasingly clear that here is to 
be found the key of the whole movement of his mind. Is 
he not a man perpetually seeking harmony amongst dis- 
cords? As a young man he is possessed by violent esthetic 
disgust. The sham culture of the rich, the dingy pretences 
of the fringes of society, the squalor of poverty—wherever 
he looks he sees ugliness and discord; tormented, he 
escapes from 


The eyes that fix you in a formulated phrase 
only to be sickened by 


. .. such a vision of the street 
As the street hardly understands; 


But gradually a worse torment overtakes him. Aesthetic 
disgust is succeeded by moral disgust; Mr. Eliot becomes 
intolerably aware of a vast spiritual rot underlying the 
material squalor. Death is at the roots of society; and in 
an agonizing vision he sees the whole structure collapse 
into chaos. Life has resolved itself into a universal discord. 

Obviously Mr. Eliot’s position was unendurable. There 
was one way out—by submission to supernatural authority. 
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And in Christianity Mr. Eliot found a means of recon- 
ciling the contrasts which had tortured him. He ‘per- 
ceived that what really matters is Sin and Redemption’; 
he perceived that Christianity can bridge the gulf between 
Pascal’s infinities of greatness and meanness. And so at 
last, driven by an excess of loathing, he took refuge in the 
authority of the Church. Henceforth, a single emotion 
dominates his poetry. The rumour of everyday life still 
provides a discordant accompaniment (though it is 
noticeable that, as Mr. Eliot withdraws from the world, he 
is inclined to find it less repellent); but all conflicting 
experiences and emotions are controlled by the desire for 
the divine peace. The 1925 Poems are the expression of a 
general view of civilization; Ash Wednesday is in the 
main the expression of an individual experience. And so 
it is that the later verse has a personal quality which is 
not found in the earlier. 

Naturally, the struggles by which Mr. Eliot achieves 
this harmony are reflected in his style. I have tried to 
show the importance in his theory of the idea of fusion— 
the fusion of disparate experiences, of past and present, 
of individual and general. But this, after all, is only an 
attempt at realizing harmony of expression, at reconciling 
the contrasts which are innate in the material of poetry. 
Indeed, as time goes on the discords grow less strident. 
Gradually we move out of a world full of jangling sounds 
and incoherent images; gradually the nightmare of the 
early poems, a nightmare where 


Midnight shakes the memory 
As a madman shakes a dead geranium. 


gives place to the clearer but no less terrible visions of 
daylight. Mr. Eliot is, as I have said, forcing his contrasts 
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into an easily recognized relation; and by the time we 
come to ‘The Waste Land’ the discords have been re- 
duced by terrific concentration to a kind of unwilling 
harmony. In Ash Wednesday the harmony is no longer 
unwilling. The concentration of images and phrases is 
still apparent; but the single emotion which controls the 
sequence has called forth a certain unity of expression. 
The borrowed fragments have often a devotional or a 
liturgical origin: ‘And after this our exile’, from the Salve 
Regina: ‘Lord, I am not worthy . . . but speak the word 
only’, from the priest’s private devotions in the Mass; 
‘O my people, what have I done unto thee’, from the 
Reproaches in the Mass of the Presanctified; ‘suffer me 
not to be separated’, from the Anima Christi; and the 
imagery, too—unicorns, junipers, the Rose, the Lady— 
gives the verse a smoothness which is new in Mr. Eliot’s 
work. The unifying emotion thus shines out clearly: it 
does not emerge obscurely and with difficulty from a 
cloud of contrasts. Mr. Eliot’s poetic theory has coincided 
with his religious creed. Harmony has been achieved in 
both; in both Authority, the authority of the European 
tradition, the authority of the Church—has been accept- 
ed. Tradition in poetry, tradition in religion—as Arnold 
Bennett once said, Mr. Eliot is American, but probably 
less so than any American now on earth; he has become 
more European than the Europeans. 

~ Like Lawrence, Mr. Eliot sees man being degraded by 
industrial civilization. But while Lawrence found salva- 
tion in submission to a physical authority, in the resur- 
rection of the body and the life everlasting of sex, Mr. 
Eliot, shrinking from the physical, submits to an au- 
thority outside nature. Pity with him has been almost sub- 
merged in disgust; he has never been able to accept the 
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contradictions in humanity as they are, and life has no 
pattern for him until he can interpret his restlessness and 
his disgust as consciousness of sin. Once original sin has 
been recognized the way is clear: it is the opposite way to 
Lawrence’s. And while Lawrence is a moralist preaching 
salvation, Mr. Eliot is an individual primarily concerned 
with his own escape from unbearable sensibility. He has 
propounded no new remedy for the diseases of civiliza- 
tion: we must look elsewhere to explain his importance to 
his generation. 

First we must reckon with his historical importance. 
The Sitwells, reacting against the sobriety into which the 
Wordsworth tradition has led recent verse, have reintro- 
duced the element of decoration, even of extravagant 
decoration, into poetry. Mr. Eliot reverts, not to a decora- 
tive, baroque tradition, but to an intellectual tradition. 
Mr. George Williamson, in The Talent of T. S. Eliot, has 
laid stress on Mr. Eliot’s relation to Donne and the meta- 
physical school. Certainly we find in his poetry a com- 
plexity of thought missing from English poetry since the 
seventeenth century. We find also a precision of thought 
which is a challenge to the Romantic tradition. But its 
close-packed quality, its intellectual concentration, does 
not exclude passion; nor does it exclude richness and indi- 
viduality of expression. Much has been written of Mr. 
Eliot’s debt to the Symbolists (notably by Mr. Edmund 
Wilson, in Axel’s Castle). The Symbolists brought a new, 
violent, flashing life into French poetry; Mr. Eliot, 
diverting some of that new life across the Channel, has 
used it to perfect an idiom of his own. The clash of im- 
pressions, the ironic juxtaposition of noble and vulgar, 
the kaleidoscopic vision of a world composed of shifting, 
quarrelling fragments—certainly Mr. Eliot has brought 
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a new manner into English poetry. And when we add to 
these the element of literary allusion, we are faced with a 
style which in complexity and concentration and suggest- 
iveness has few rivals. Even the metres are unfamiliar. 
Many of Mr. Eliot’s poems are written in a strictly ortho- 
dox four-line rhyming stanza. But there are many others 
whose form refuses to be classified. We find irregular 
rhymed stanzas. We find a kind of vers libre into which 
assonances and repetitions and occasional rhymes have 
been introduced. We find blank verse stretched to accom- 
modate so great a variety of rhythms that it almost ceases 
to be blank verse. Not only the style and the material, but 
also the form is used to reflect the complications of 
modern society. 

Like the prose of Joyce, Mr. Eliot’s verse has been 
hailed as the beginning of a fresh development in litera- 
ture. It is doubtful whether the idea of fusion and allusion 
can be carried much farther than Mr. Eliot has himself 
carried it. But there can, I think, be no doubt that his 
work is having its effect on English verse. Poetry is once 
again being used as the vehicle for satire and social criti- 
cism; it is being used as the vehicle for austere thought. 
Much of the intellectual element in present-day poetry 
can be traced to the influence of Mr. Eliot. But, while 
reviving the ‘metaphysical’ tradition, he has imposed 
on it a ‘symbolist’ style. The compound is unique in 
English verse; and it may well be the beginning of some- 
thing entirely new in our poetry. At the least it has in- 
augurated a movement towards seriousness, precision, 
sharpness: a movement never more needed than now. 

But how, it may be asked, can so obscure a poetic style 
expect to survive, far less to propagate itself? It is often 
argued that no poetry as difficult as Mr. Eliot’s has been 
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handed down from the past; that literature in order to 
endure must be within the grasp of the average educated 
man, and that Mr. Eliot with every allusion to Kyd and 
the Upanishads condemns himself to a quicker eclipse. 
The answer to that is that the understanding of poetry 
depends largely on familiarity with its idiom. Among the 
generation now beginning to read and write poetry, there 
are many who claim to find Mr. Eliot’s work perfectly 
simple. That may be partly due to willingness to overlook 
the difficulties; it is also due to the fact that, for the new 
generation, Mr. Eliot’s idiom has lost some of its strange- 
ness, and at the same time much of its obscurity. To the 
next generation it may seem as natural as the Romantic 
idiom, which so much disturbed its first critics, seems to 
us. The allusions must remain a stumbling-block; for in 
no age can the average educated man be supposed to be 
familiar with both Day’s Parliament of Bees and the 
Buddha’s Fire Sermon. It is possible that the allusive 
style may be modified to accommodate more readers. It is 
more likely that, as I have hinted, a new learned litera- 
ture will run parallel to the vernacular writings of Mr. 
J. B. Priestley and Mr. John Masefield. To those for 
whom it is written the effort of mastering it will not 
appear too great; people have after all been known not 
only to learn Greek, but also to look up the topical allu- 
sions in Aristophanes. 

As for Mr. Eliot’s work itself, its intrinsic value easily 
justifies the effort required to overcome its difficulties. 
First, there is its astonishing scope. We have seen at what 
widely separated points it touches on literature; how it 
fuses past and present; how in its analysis of civilization it 
surveys all classes of society. Anthropology, history, philo- 
sophy, religion—it is long since poetry has embraced such 
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a variety of subjects. The result is a synthesis of impres- 
sions which, to a generation obsessed with its own con- 
fusion, is peculiarly satisfying. And this mosaic of 
experiences and ideas gives an effect of richness and 
solidity which one had despaired of finding in the poetry 
of the beginning of this century. It gives also a feeling of 
excitement. In verse which makes use of such varied 
material the reader can never anticipate; the sudden 
contrasts, the abrupt changes of tone, the concentration 
in fact of experiences which can be forced into relation- 
ship only by the poet himself, give an unfailing element of 
esthetic surprise. The surprise, indeed, is almost excessive; 
there are times when the use of contrast becomes a cliché. 
And yet one cannot help regretting that in the latest 
poetry Mr. Eliot has used contrast far less freely. One 
misses the edge of the earlier verse, an edge which one 
repeatedly finds to be due to the impact of conflicting 
ideas. Mr. Eliot has rightly said that the ‘comic relief’ in 
Shakespeare is ‘at its best an intensification of the sombre- 
ness’; we have seen how in the same way his own ‘alliance 
of levity and seriousness’ intensifies the seriousness. And, 
if we look closely, we see that not only the passages, but 
even the phrases which strike us as most pointed are often 
the result of a contrast. 


Branches of wistaria 
Circumscribe a golden grin; 


But our lot crawls between dry ribs 
To keep our metaphysics warm. 


Death and the Raven drift above 
And Sweeney guards the horned gate. 


But, contrast or no contrast, Mr. Eliot’s phrases have the 
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precision, the aptness, the finality which are found only 
in considerable poetry. Ultimately, this genius for the 
unquestionable phrase is more important than any his- 
torical contribution. We remember Mr. Eliot’s work for 
its harsh, contemptuous irony. We remember it for lines 
as sudden and stinging as a blow: 


... that woman 
Who hesitates toward you in the light of the door 
Which opens on her like a grin. 


We remember it for the piercing melancholy of its mo- 
ments of regret. Most of all, we remember it for its sudden 
escapes from scorn and disgust, for the intensity of the 
phrases with which it suggests, even more than it des- 
cribes, an imagined or a recollected beauty: 


... What will the spider do, 

Suspend its operations, will the weevil 

Delay? De Bailhache, Fresca, Mrs. Cammel, whirled 

Beyond the circuit of the shuddering Bear 

In fractured atoms. Gull against the wind, in the 
windy straits 

Of Belle Isle, or running on the Horn, 

White feathers in the snow, the Gulf claims, 

And an old man driven by the Trades 

To a sleepy corner. 


Mr. Eliot’s work has not the qualities of size and space 
and universality which we are accustomed to sum up 
loosely in the term ‘great’ literature. But it is a form of 
expression which, by its force and its justice, continually 
shocks us into recognition of the unfamiliar; which, in 
short, provides us with a new and powerful esthetic 
experience. And that, after all, is what we call poetry. 
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L. AUPAVEY 


FATHER AND SON 


‘And how do you expect to be fit to get through it,’ 
observed Mr. Mapperson severely, ‘if you don’t eat any 
breakfast?’ 

The obvious, though unexpressed, opinion of his son 
Reginald was that fifty breakfasts would not enable him 
to tackle successfully a Maths. Test set by ‘Old Knee- 
bones’, the school expert in that particular form of 
torture. 

There was only one line, in Mr. Mapperson’s opinion, 
to take with a moody twelve-year-old, one whom tem- 
perament always laid open to the attacks of troubles 
which did not always arrive, and that was to set him hard 
at his fences. He knew Reggie. Only a year or two earlier 
the boy used to be positively in tears at these difficulties. 

‘My lad,’ he said, ‘there was only a bit of bully beef 
and biscuit before we went for the Aubers Ridge, but we 
didn’t say we couldn’t eat it. It’s just a matter of packing 
up your troubles and forgetting where you put ’em. You 
get on with that egg, don’t peck at it. There were times 
when I could have done with that, believe me.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Mrs. Mapperson brightly, ‘we 
couldn’t get them at home either, even by queueing up. 
You don’t know what troubles are, Reggie.’ 

She threw a glance of admiration and encouragement 
at her husband; though well aware that this, like much 
that appeared on the surface of family life, did not by any 
means represent her true appreciation of all the factors in 
the problem. She had to show that she liked firm handling 
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of Reggie’s nervous apprehension of exams., of any non- 
routine event even, of an unusually important football 
match, or anything that suggested to him an ordeal for 
which he might not be quite in trim. But at the same time 
she knew just how far this was the case of ‘what’s bred in 
the bone’. Mr. Mapperson had been in turns startled, 
defensive, and sulky when on occasion she had quietly 
accused him of worrying unduly under the frown of the 
unknown or the unexperienced. He might have been a 
good soldier, but she knew him for an ordinary man; and 
the ordinary man for her, as for most women, was a mere 
boy irrationally afraid of the dark. Not that he hadn’t 
marched on steadily. He had, and she was duly grateful. 
But he needed an eye, a little bit of sympathy sometimes, 
and here and there a rather special sort of handling. 

Reggie went, after slinging on his satchel with deter- 
mination, but still a little jumpy and somewhat broody 
about the eyes. 

‘Afraid he’ll have to make up his mind to toe the line, 
that boy,’ observed Mr. Mapperson, grimly. ‘We all have 
to do it,’ he added with a sigh. ‘What does it matter, 
anyway? It’s a short life and it’s a little life, too.’ 
Although he had never done anything that was not the 
result of close consideration, he could talk himself almost 
into a state of recklessness. Mrs. Mapperson, of course, 
knew this, and would either apply her own heavy dis- 
count, or occasionally, with the justified malice of the 
undeceived partner, would hint at the necessity of some 
consolidation of positions which did not seem to her 
particularly secure, to say the least of it. This, naturally, 
to her hero’s confusion and alarm, and subsequent diplo- 
matic retirement. The three or four occasions on which 
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she really had rushed him into burning his boats she 
ranked among the high spots of her existence. 

Mr. Mapperson admitted these days that he didn’t 
want change. He was content this morning, as on others, 
to get into his overcoat at five minutes past nine, on to his 
suburban railway platform at eleven past, and into his 
train at thirteen past. He would peer with gravely 
anxious looks up the line if it should not have arrived by 
nine-fifteen. Whatever the strain of pulling the family 
together for the day (so he put it to himself), he was 
always vaguely soothed by the familiar sights along the 
line to the City—so familiar that he was at once aware of 
the appearance of new building operations or the dis- 
appearance of even the smallest of the old landmarks. 

He took his seat, satisfied in the possession of his un- 
changing daily paper which chose for him what it called 
‘news’; and assured that safely on his person was his pass- 
port for the day—his railway season ticket. Although it 
had not to be shown at the suburban station, Mr. Map- 
person always patted the pocket it filled (he liked to feel 
that he was in order if challenged, and he then knew 
positively that all would be well at the City end). He had 
in his time spent two most disturbing days, paying and 
recovering fares, after wearing for certain auspicious 
occasions a suit of best clothes to the office, and forgetting 
that his season ticket had not been transferred from the 
old one. 

Concerning a neighbour’s views on the approaching 
political crisis he laughed as might one in the confidence 
of the Cabinet and with an exact appreciation of the 
feeling of the House. The train was on time, a fact which 
he noted with satisfaction; though it had never really 
seemed probable that he would implement his oft- 
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repeated threat to write to the Press concerning the 
Company’s callous disregard of the convenience of its 
season-ticket holders. He strode out briskly through the 
few hundred yards of narrow City streets which separated 
the terminus from his office, he the father of a schoolboy 
who, entirely owing to a correct method of parental 
admonition, might now be setting his teeth and making 
headway against odds. Odds which might, after all (ha! 
ha! a small joke), be mathematically calculated! 

Mr. Mapperson was proud of his firm, and of the extent 
of its activities. Apart from his own share in them, how- 
ever, he could never bring himself to master the business 
interactions of other branches, so that his pride was mixed 
with more awe than it should have been. He did not, for 
example, know that Willey and Company’s methods were 
old-fashioned—not merely did not know, but had never 
had sufficient knowledge to form a suspicion. Otherwise, 
even though actually the firm’s prospects were good, the 
anxiety that was always mixed with his pride would have 

_been a good deal more acute. 

He experienced the usual feeling of having reached a 
haven—the achievement of safety—when he sat down at 
his desk and saw the neat pile of correspondence awaiting 
his practised scrutiny. He had sat in that room, at that 
very desk, in precisely that position in the room, for ten 
years. From that position he was able to see, from an 
acute angle, a minute portion of the activities of the side 
street below, in addition to a few movements in the 
offices of the Crecraft Chemical Company opposite. 

This morning, however, he was interrupted. A tele- 
phone message, passed along to him, was to the effect that 
his Departmental Chief, Mr. Antony, wished to see him 
without delay. Mr. Mapperson wondered what on earth 
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this could be about, for the occasions on which it was 
necessary for Mr. Antony to see him were very rare 
indeed. 

Mr. Mapperson did not leap forward to meet any such 
unusual incident—indeed, he found in himself an incli- 
nation to wander circuitously about the office rather than 
make a direct line to Mr. Antony’s room. When he did 
get there, however, Mr. Antony got to the point without 
delay. 

‘I’ve just had a note from the General Secretary,’ he 
said, ‘and it appears that Mr. Prentice, who was second 
in charge of the Exports side, is away sick. It involves an 
operation, and it seems may be a lengthy business 
altogether. He wants you to take his place—at all events, 
for a time.’ 

Mr. Mapperson was positively staggered. He had never 
imagined that anything that could so thoroughly upset 
the foundations of his world would happen to him. 

He stared at Mr. Antony. ‘But,’ he stammered, ‘I’ve 
never been on the Exports side in my life—never had any 
connection with it!’ 

Mr. Antony looked at him somewhat curiously. ‘Well,’ 
he said somewhat drily, ‘I expect the Secretary is quite 
aware of that,’ and added, ‘it’s always as well to take an 
opportunity in a different Branch, you know.’ 

But it was apparent from Mr. Mapperson’s expression 
that he did not know. He merely looked like a man who 
has lost a job he had got used to. 

Mr. Antony stared at him somewhat dubiously. 
‘You'll be all right,’ he said, ‘the Secretary evidently 
thinks so. Go along to Mr. Butt. He’ll show you the ropes 
to begin with.’ 

Mr. Mapperson turned somewhat desperately when 
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nearing the door. ‘What about my things?’ he cried. 
‘They'll have to be shifted.’ 

“The Office Keeper will see to that,’ said Mr. Antony 
somewhat impatiently, ‘if you let him know.’ 

And when the door had closed he said: ‘Hm—hm— 
hm,’ each ‘Hm’ a little more doubtful than the last. 

Back in his own room, Mr. Mapperson went back to 
his desk and sat down at it. He looked again, at that acute 
angle, down to the side street, and this, now that he was 
giving it up, seemed to him the finest view in London, 
with unique qualities that he was certain could not be 
matched elsewhere. Would his desk be shifted? If not, he 
would have to get used to a different one. He did not 
know any of the people in the Exports Branch, except by 
reputation. They would deal, of course, with foreign 
countries and the Colonies, and he recoiled from the 
notion of being mixed up in this—why one’s country did 
not afford sufficient scope he could not understand. 
Willey and Company’s wider activities were, he foresaw, 
about to become the very devil of a nuisance, instead of 
a matter for pride. 

Watson came across to see what was bothering him. 
Mr. Mapperson, in telling him, was evidently anxious to 
see whether the thing sounded credible to his own ears. 
He looked at Watson anxiously, as though wanting him 
to deny the whole thing as preposterous. 

‘I wish they’d given me the chance,’ affirmed Watson 
heartily. 

‘I wish they had,’ said Mr. Mapperson bitterly. 

‘Coming from the Secretary, that’s a pat on the back, 
I reckon. Might lead to something.’ 

Mr. Mapperson brooded there, as though secretly con- 
vinced that if it led to anything it would be to disaster. 
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‘Haven’t you to go yet?’ continued Watson, as it were 
casually. ‘If you won’t want your desk I thought—— 

‘T don’t know,’ almost wailed Mr. Mapperson. ‘Leave 
it! Perhaps I shall be back again.’ 

‘Oh, all right, all right!’ said the somewhat annoyed 
Watson. ‘Some people don’t know their luck!’ 

‘Luck!’ growled Mr. Mapperson. 

Well, he had better get along, he decided despondently. 

He found Mr. Butt to be a quick, jerky individual with 
an apparently irrepressible urge to assure himself at any 
given minute that everything that could possibly have 
been done for the firm’s exporting interests had in fact 
been done—with, in addition, that little bit extra that to 
him made all the difference. Furthermore, having been 
granted the gift of a fellow-conspirator by the grace of 
God—or, at all events, the General Secretary, who ranked 
only slightly lower—he fell on him with a zest that was 
positively devastating. He regarded him as a clean white 
sheet which was soon to be completely covered with the 
lore of exporting. Herein, of course, he made a mistake, 
the full extent of which could only be apprehended by 
Mr. Mapperson himself. He knew, it is true, nothing of 
exporting; but the white sheet, which may at one time 
have been so invitingly receptive, had faded to a dull 
brown with the years, and upon this Mr. Butt’s most tell- 
ing efforts would inevitably be reduced to an ineffective 
scrawl. 

The very terms used by Mr. Butt impinged upon, and 
rebounded from, Mr. Mapperson’s consciousness as 
though they belonged to a world which had not yet been 
brought in as a member of our planetary system, and 
with which he had no means of communication. Occa- 
sionally, when he had despairingly concluded that his 
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mentor had lapsed into Siamese (he had once represented 
the firm in Siam), Mr. Butt would glance at him sharply, 
as though having expected a response which was not 
forthcoming, and add coals of fire by jerking out: ‘That’s 
clear, I think, isn’t it?’ 

Only one tide of eloquence, after what seemed an in- 
terminable time, was Mr. Mapperson able at length to 
stem, and then he just managed to get in a quick mum- 
ble: ‘Must get off to lunch now, I think.’ Mr. Butt was so 
taken aback that his pupil almost concluded that lunch 
was a thing practically unheard of in his new Branch. 

He escaped, watching with downcast eyes his familiar 
boots being placed one before the other, from the pro- 
pulsion of some force which he could not feel as emanating 
from himself. Everything was unfamiliar. Leadenhall 
Street was an insecure thoroughfare leading from the 
unknown to the unknown; his luncheon rooms, instead 
of a daily haven, a place which claimed him as a con- 
victed felon. He would not have been in the least sur- 
prised, after his morning in the wilderness, to discover 
that the features ofthe well-known waitresses had changed 
overnight, or that they blankly refused to serve him with 
a meal. He would have accepted the refusal without a 
protest, as being quite in keeping with the rest of his 
experiences on this day of disaster. He could not have 
told you at the end ofit what he had eaten; and although 
he had always thought a small white coffee vitally 
necessary to him as a soother, he positively forgot to order 
it on this occasion. 

He took no constitutional. Immediately he got outside 
the restaurant he was drawn back to his doom, as though 
by some magnet which clamped him fast. On the way to 
his desk he looked at everything and everybody in, of, and 
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pertaining to the Exports Branch with a jaundiced eye. 
The mere differences in the shape and arrangement of 
the desks and presses alarmed him. There was, he was 
convinced, something either furtive or faintly malignant 
about the appearance of each and every exporter he 
came across; moreover, their normal activities were so 
wildly different from anything he had ever imagined 
that they seemed to him to lend themselves to the most 
sinister conclusions concerning the whole razson d’étre of 
the firm, whose dealings had so far seemed to him straight, 
simple, and satisfactory. 

His mentor appeared to have gained, if anything, in 
energy by reason of his short midday respite, and was 
presently covering the whole use, abuse, and history of 
the evolution of bills of lading for the benefit of the out- 
raged ears of Mr. Mapperson. And then he stopped sud- 
denly, and observed: ‘Interesting work, don’t you think?’ 

Mr. Mapperson, by way of brief reply, indicated so 
bitterly that he preferred his former activities that even 
Mr. Butt could see that there must be some sort of cloud 
on what seemed to him a perfect horizon. He was 
just a little dashed; but decided in his efficient and 
non-stop manner to let his pupil have a shot at examining 
some accounts for himself. Mr. Mapperson sat there with 
unintelligible figures and symbols mixing themselves up 
and getting into each other’s way before his stony eyes, 
and summed up his position in despair. Here was he, a 
man of forty-eight, and the head of a family. In a certain 
house his word, so to speak, was law. He, the bread- 
winner, went forth in the morning to impress his will on 
some fraction of the City’s activities—a minute fraction 
perhaps—to the extent of the worth of five hundred 
pounds per annum (at least, this was the firm’s measure- 
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ment). No doubt the family thought of him with awe as 
moving serenely and with decision in these high circles. 
If only they could see him now, sitting there facing this 
gibberish, his mind a blank and his very will-power 
paralysed! He almost groaned aloud. 

“Well, what do you make of them?’ asked the deter- 
minedly cheerful voice of Mr. Butt. 

“Oh, curse him!’ thought Mr. Mapperson savagely, as 
he shook his head to intimate that he felt the very nega- 
tion of an exporter. 

“Well, what’s wrong?’ asked Mr. Butt briskly, ‘any- 
thing I can help you with?’ 

Mr. Mapperson mumbled shamefully and vaguely to 
the effect that the methods of the Branch constituted 
something entirely new in his experience. He contrived 
to give the impression that his feelings were those of a 
civilized man suddenly dumped among head-hunters. 

At this moment they were interrupted by three sharp 
taps on an electric light shade. 

‘That’s tea. I asked them to make an extra cup for 
you,’ said Mr. Butt, who must after all have had his 
human side. 

Mr. Mapperson tottered after his mentor as though 
convinced that in the Exports Branch they dispensed 
poison instead of tea. 

‘Well, we'll look at those accounts again. It’s new to 
you, of course,’ went on Mr. Butt rather thoughtfully, 
‘but once they’re used to it most people don’t want to 
leave here. Some of us find the work quite absorbing.’ 

Mr. Mapperson merely made an unintelligible, throaty 
noise by way of acknowledging this information. 

He was markedly silent with the little group at tea, who 
seemed pleasant enough, even playful. Light badinage, 
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however, was at that time a positive pain to him. He 
could not understand why the whole gathering was not 
covered by a deep pall of depression. He thought with 
longing of his old Branch as might an exiled patriot of the 
loved country ofhis birth. There the airs of freedom blew; 
here the atmosphere was giving him a headache, a head- 
ache which was not lessened by the further tuition 
essayed by the courageous Mr. Butt immediately after 
tea. 

Quite incredibly, the hands of Mr. Mapperson’s watch, 
after he must, so far as he could tell, have spent at least 
twelve hours in exporting, showed only twenty minutes 
to four on his first day. Fully two hours later it showed 
only five minutes past. 

Mr. Butt then stepped along briskly, to return with 
some charts and graphs illustrating the more salient 
points of his discourse. Mr. Mapperson saw lines and 
curves criss-crossing over squares, and sometimes picked 
out (doubtless for some more than usually diabolical 
reason) in green or red or purple. All these things indi- 
cated various interesting conclusions to Mr. Butt, con- 
clusions of which he apparently felt extremely proud. 
They indicated nothing to his pupil but an almost un- 
believably misplaced ingenuity, a reprehensible pre- 
occupation with matters which would bore and disgust 
the average straightforward man. 

He was wondering miserably whether he would ever 
see his home again when he thought he observed in the 
room the first faint signs of the approaching end of the 
day’s work. One or two of the occupants rose from their 
chairs, yawned and stretched themselves, and inspected 
towels as though they had an idea of using them shortly. 
These signs seemed to be lost on Mr. Butt. So did the 
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disappearance of the men with the towels, and likewise 
their reappearance and cheerful remarks about trains to 
be caught. A violet curve, which seemed intent on 
escaping clean out ofits diagram, riveted the whole of his 
attention. He was endeavouring to secure Mr. Mapper- 
son’s appreciation of the true inner meaning of a per- 
fectly hypothetical meeting between this curve and a 
wavy green line which was flickering towards it. ‘It won’t 
happen, of course,’ he said, looking at Mr. Mapperson 
earnestly, ‘you can quite see it couldn’t! If it did the 
whole of the data on which our exporting system is built 
up, and which we strive to get as accurate as possible, 
would go by the board.’ 

“Why not?’ thought Mr. Mapperson violently. There 
was a series of bangings of the door as light-hearted 
exporters exported themselves. He could stand it no 
longer. 

‘My train,’ he cried piteously, ‘my five-fourteen.’ 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed Mr. Butt reluctantly, ‘I thought per- 
haps you’d like to see this through. However, to-morrow, 
eh?’ Then more brightly: ‘Well, I must get on with some 
of my own stuff now.’ 

Mr. Mapperson was too crushed even to wash. He 
could not in any case recollect where his towel might be. 
He might never see it again. He felt again that the 
powers above him did not realize the enormous dis- 
location entailed in a move such as this. He crawled 
wretchedly out of the office into the City rush for home- 
ward trains. What a day! And there was, as Mr. Butt had 
reminded him, a to-morrow! There would also be a suc- 
cession of to-morrows after that. He found himself, in an 
abyss of misery, speeding homeward without remem- 


bering how he had reached his terminus. He had not 
C 
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even recovered his identity sufficiently to possess himself 
of his usual evening paper. He had been dimly aware of 
somebody charging into him just before he reached the 
ticket-collector’s barrier; and of this he merely remem- 
bered a queer sensation as though it had been a foreign 
body (say, in the Sandwich Islands) that had been sub- 
jected to the impact. It really seemed to him that the 
Mr. Mapperson he knew had ceased to exist. Some un- 
known member of his firm, associated with an inhuman 
Mr. Butt in some perfectly impossible jugglings with 
figures, codes, and coloured curves, had taken his place. 

The disembodied ghost, however, had recollected 
sufficient of its previous existence to alight at its usual 
suburban station and to propel itself, in quite improbable 
fashion, homeward on the legs of Mr. Mapperson. There 
seemed to him something fleeting, unfamiliar, and 
wretchedly unsubstantial in the local sights that he had 
accepted almost as the eternal verities. It was as though 
the axis of the earth had moved slightly and shifted every- 
thing out of focus. He would have felt considerably better 
in surroundings entirely strange, rather than face this 
phantasmagoric effect of the once familiar altered in so 
strange and unfriendly a fashion. It was like a support 
being withdrawn. But then it might be expected, after a 
day when all help had been denied him, that nothing 
would be stable. He would have accepted it as perfectly 
natural, and not at all surprising, if on arrival home he 
had been greeted by his wife with the news that a man 
had arrived with an axe and had lopped off one or two 
rooms of the house. That was the sort of consideration he 
was getting all round, so far as he could see. At last he 
was coming to realize the sort of world he was living in! 

But though, as a matter of fact, Mrs. Mapperson did 
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not greet him with any such news, she knew at once, 
without a word being uttered, that Mr. Mapperson was 
up against something that he regarded as a major 
trouble. And she prepared herself to deal with him tact- 
fully. 

His son Reginald’s greeting was unexpected. 

‘I got through the Maths.,’ he said, with that rather 
taking grin of his. ‘In the first four, I believe. Old Knee- 
bones seemed quite pleased.’ Then he added, rather shyly: 
‘Thanks for bucking me up this morning, pater.’ 

But his father had not merely forgotten those break- 
fast incidents. He looked at Reggie in a startled way, as 
though he were speaking not of a few hours before, but of 
a previous life. And something in his son’s eyes, some- 
thing that revealed a boy looking humbly and lovingly 
at the manhood of his father, pierced him like a sword. 
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SARK 


I 
There was an Island 
Couched on the blue waterways, 
The colour of a Dragon 
Crouched on his haunches 
With his chin flat to the water,— 
And as our little steamer chugged there, 
And the dancing ripples turned their diamonds, 
Our hearts suddenly were lifted up! 


II 
So I sit writing 
On the verandah of our chalet 
Where fuchsias rain their crimson, hang their red pagodas; 
And the air is heady with perfume from the rose-gold 
claws of the honeysuckle; 
I sit writing, 
Sometimes staring at the gully, 
With its gorse and clumps of gold ragwort; 
Simply looking down the valley, 
Past poplars shimmering, 
To the blue waterways and distant coast of France! 
I, making this poem for you. 


Ill 


Ah, sweet it is to take reprieve 
A little while from burdened times, 


SARK 


And lose the head and lose the heart 

Wandering in exotic climes. 

This the small wood-warbler sings 

Holding the secret of essential things, 

And now he’s off with flurry of his tiny wings. 


IV 
Hark! 
Do you not hear 
Those ragged gashes, 
Hollow ears, 
The water-caves of Sark, 
Give back the clanging Ocean’s voice? 
Do you not hear 
The sea-pie’s scream? 
Then dare with me 
The mighty fissure, and explore 
The anemone-studded caves, hearing without 
The fevered ebb-tide where it sags and raves. 


Or climb the windy turf, and see a dusky Hand 
Sweeping the waters, 

Watch the chase o’ the blown rainbows 

A sight to give (even as music soothed) 

Saul’s troubled spirit peace. 


V 


Ah, good tt 1s to take reprieve 

A little while from burdened times, 
And lose the head and lose the heart 
Exploring in exotic climes. 
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This the sportive dolphins tell 
Tumbling where wat’ry hollows sink and swell, 
And so speaks out the booming of the deep sea bell. 


VI 
This 
Our retreat 
Is very meet 
In these split times, — 


Wherefore we would merge with Nature’s rhythm, 
Whether it be an old-rose-bodied beetle on the heather, 
Or a torn wave we see! 

A procession of slow clouds against the sky, 

Or shadow-pools beneath a tree. 

For such bespeak the immanence of God, 

And breed the questing modern mind 

A part of complex deity. 


VII 


What shall we do this afternoon? 

Seek out a sandy cove and bathe 

Where the waves turn turquoise ere they fall; 
And climb the rocks, 

And watch the wind 

Pass over tide and corn; 

And thread the narrow water-lane 

(Fresh rain on leaves is quicksilver) 

To a whitewashed house where we’ll have tea 
Where by the gates hydrangeas blow, 

And the little lacewing fly, you say, 

Plays in some insects’ valley. 
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SUN AND WATER 


being Chapter II, an extract complete in itself, from ‘Stir Your 
Own Pudding’, a synthesis by Edward Charles of the autobio- 
graphical and diaristic notes of the late Mr. Fohn Cartwright. 


I 


John Cartwright’s first recollection of water is of an alter- 
nating blue-green calm, along the Sicilian coast, whose 
clearly defined changes of colour, resulting from the per- 
fect lucidity of the water over a definite bottom, conveyed 
the impression of clean cold. 

He does not seem to think that his mother encouraged 
him to bathe or that he needed encouragement or resisted 
the idea of immersion even in his earliest youth; rather he 
believed that he approached the water as a fresh purge, 
_ revelling particularly in the change of temperature, con- 
ceiving of the plunge as a purification, rinsing the sweat 
from his warm, bronze limbs, cleaving the water with 
sharp, pointed strokes, bubbling and spluttering out of 
the water to shiver and to feel the sun’s touch on his wet 
body, like sharp needles tingling in a pain that was 
astringent. 

He learned to swim in the Mediterranean, and he says 
of the experience: 

‘To be above the water, to keep my head up, to keep 
my end up, to cleave, to brush the water away upon either 
side of me, to cut the water with my chin, to make a wake 
in the water, to break the calm of smooth self-satisfied 
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water, and to be my own master again on the yellow 
sand, these were the joys which the sea gave me. 

‘I cannot recall any frightening incident at this time in 
connection with water. If I sank into the alien element 
for a moment, or filled my nose or my mouth with the 
salt water, I struggled and spluttered and blew it out 
again, winning because I was a boy and because I be- 
longed to the earth, and the sea was the servant of the 
earth that lapped round earth’s shores; and because on 
the earth there was the kiss of the sun to reward me, to 
tickle my back or my chest—tickle and prickle like the 
rub of a rough towel.’ 


II 


After the episode with the lumbering leather god which 
was called a football at John’s preparatory school, and in 
the nervous anxiety produced by that episode, there is 
this reference to water: 

‘After games at this little place we had to plunge into 
the swimming bath. This was white tiled and there are, 
no doubt, white tiles in places along the bottom of the 
Mediterranean, so that one might have expected the 
water of the swimming bath to be bright green, like the 
bright salt water of my inland sea; but, as a matter of 
fact, whether because the swimming bath were roofed 
over, whether because the water were fresh, or whether 
because depth were lacking, as was lacking, of course, the 
Italian sun, the water in this swimming bath seemed 
always of a sulphurous green, a green into which white 
and yellow were suffused. 

‘I think it probable that the swimming bath was heated, 
but I imagine also that, for a healthy child of nine, 
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temperature is as much a matter of ocular and intellectual 
perception as of touch; the water looked cold: to me the 
water was cold, deadly cold, heated cold, long before I 
touched it. 

‘And the head master was not only tubby and com- 
placent, but was very anxious to be, or to give the im- 
pression of being, “‘sporting and efficient’’. Lithe he can- 
not have thought himself, but virile I suppose he hoped 
to seem and, of course, very sure of himself before so 
small, so timid an audience. 

‘After refereeing the senior game, he would come in 
and undress in a private cubicle adjoining the swimming 
bath and, there putting on a minute bathing slip, he 
would emerge to supervise himself the bathes of the little 
boys; and the man in contrast to the water was red 
yellow, a red face and thick ugly limbs, muscular enough, 
and on the chest and under the arms a horrid down of 
yellow hair. 

‘Of course, at that age I do not suppose that I was 
aware that the head master was ugly or that the colour 
of the water was insipid and poisonous at once, but the 
general lack of beauty must have helped to create a state 
of terror in anticipation of my first bathe; and that this 
fear of water never left me while I was at that school is 
perhaps due to the accident of my first plunge. 

‘The water of this swimming bath had to be kept clean, 
to avoid, I suppose, the expense of heating fresh water 
very frequently: to this end the boys were compelled to 
take a luke-warm shower, and, if they were muddy, to 
soap themselves under this shower, before plunging into 
the bath. 

‘On my first afternoon, coming from under the warm 
shower to the edge of the bath, the grey air of the tin-roofed 
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place struck cold and, just as I was tumbling into the 
water, the head master, standing upon the side of the 
bath, held out at the level of my knees before me a thin 
bamboo pole, crying out, as the pole touched my knees, 
some order that I should dive and not jump. 

‘The shivering cold of the air, the unexpected touch on 
the front of the knees, a certain shame in my own naked- 
ness—rather thin and scraggy—for the first time before a 
strange audience, and the sudden, unexpected clangour 
of a voice hastily raised, made me check in my forward 
movement, tipping my head back, but too late to prevent 
my precipitation into the water. 

‘My knees, doubling up with the half-checked spring, 
went forward, taking my feet with them over the edge of 
the bath; and my head tipping back and my arms thrown 
out and back in response to the cry caused me to enter 
the water, my heels and my buttocks striking it first, and 
the back of my head coming down heavily onto the iron 
pipe around the edge of the bath. 

“It is even conceivable that for a moment I was actually 
stunned by the blow, for when I had recovered and 
started to swim to the side from which I had drifted a few 
feet, the head master was already in the water beside me. 

‘The water was warm with the cold warmth of a wet 
distasteful hand that made me shiver, and the steadying 
hand of the head master was like the touch of a toad on a 
misty night in Spring, and, coming out of the water, my 
bathe and my self-ridicule complete, the cold grey air 
whipped me again, unfriendly, back to the solid earth, 
back to the cold, slippery tiles which ran around the bath, 
if these were the solid earth. 

‘A good deal of mocking applause greeted my precipi- 
tate entry and exit from the water, and it was therefore 
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not convenient to consider the pain in my head at that 
time. 

‘It seemed to me that warm-cold water was a very 
unpleasant thing. 

‘None the less, since I perforce must plunge into it 
every day, and since I had learnt to swim already else- 
where, I learned to dive and I swam about with some 
vigour in the confined space, and, indeed, when I went 
on to my public school I swam for my house or for the 
school or I know not what, and the sense of victory which 
this success against human competitors gave me, in the 
new luke-warm element of school swimming-bath water, 
ultimately restored to me in some measure the satisfaction 
I had known originally, cutting the sharp blue and green 
water under the Italian sky. 

‘Further, at my public school, the hairy, over-muscular 
gentleman who was the head master of my preparatory 
school no longer caricatured for me the naked human 
body, and the young bodies of schoolboys, being, for the 
most part, lovely, as are lovely most virginal young things, 
still undistorted by the stresses of life, I came almost to 
recapture an esthetic thrill in the leaping movements of a 
boy, free of the air above, sure of the water below, naked 
and not self-conscious, indefinite and generally rather 
cold.’ 


III 


Just at the end of John Cartwright’s life, he lay in the 
water again; and again it was the water of the Mediter- 
ranean, but to the colours of it, this time, he seems to 
have been less susceptible. 

It was high summer and he must have found the sea 
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warmer than the ‘sulphurous green’ baths of his prepara- 
tory school. 

Finally this new union with the first element in which 
began his ancestral history came after his mental balance 
had been restored by the psychoanalytical cure to which 
he had submitted in London. He was by this time forty 
odd years old, and a certain breadth and warmth of 
understanding, a rich maturity and a fine peace—fine, 
that is, because it was not the negative peace of idleness, 
but the rich peace of fulfilment—so imbue his diaristic 
reference to these last bathes that it is worth, perhaps, 
quoting in full: 

‘So I settled in Amalfi, where it was already too hot 
for the tourist, and I understood that a ‘“‘Wall Street 
crash’’, whatever that may be, had also contributed to my 
seclusion. 

‘I bathed. 

‘I just bathed. I did not swim. Indeed, I was too tired, 
maybe, to swim, or at least at the beginning. I bathed. 

‘I may indeed have propelled myself through the - 
water, but I think that I was indifferent whether the 
propulsion should be forward or downward, or to one 
side or to the other. 

‘If I lay upon my back in the water, warmed by the 
sun, I was conscious of a tingling life in my belly; and if I 
turned over so that the lap of blue might accept my chin, 
then my groins, my buttocks and my thighs were made 
revital by the kiss of the sun. 

‘I became aware, too, that water, out of which our 
foolish procreators crawled, was indeed the element, the 
only element, in which life could reasonably be said to 
have convenience. 

‘In the water, I understood at last, a man lived upon 
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many planes. Movement in the water could be movement 
in two or more planes at once. Some flick of the thighs 
could drive a man forward and a leg or an arm could 
drop simultaneously into the accepting, embracing womb 
of the fertile sea, so that, there being no weight to carry, 
there being, as it were, no carriage, movement itself was 
spontaneous and voluntary for the first time. 

‘The body belonged to the water, because, treated as a 
unit, it was approximately of the same or of a less specific 
gravity than the water, so that the water gave it a freedom 
upward and downward, as well as laterally, like the life 
urge itself, expanding in all ways at once in the womb of 
a woman. 

“Nor was the water alone the joy of these bathes. 
Innumerable tiny fishes flicked and darted, passing under- 
neath my body, nor could I estimate how far beneath; 
and, watching them, I was aware, not only how much 
more beautiful the shape and the colour of a fish may be 
than of any man alive, but how much more wholly valid, 
more available, is the silver flexibility of the supple 
streamline of a fish, whose ancestry has been wiser than 
ours, and which does not therefore pay the price of our 
arid, infertile striving for the stars. How little a way to- 
ward them have we gone! 

‘Ever along the shore of this water there stretched the 
warm, loving, accepting sand, soft as the breast of a 
woman, warm as the cheek of a child; golden in the sun, 
and, at the very edge, sparkling with crystal salts. 

‘Lying on the sands, naked and brown and almost 
beautiful again, I would raise my knees, keeping my feet 
flat on the ground, so that my heels came up close to my 
buttocks, and I could watch and note the line of my 
thighs—thin from the front—virile enough, but resting 
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slack like the brown sails of the boats, the muscles lying 
behind, loose but not soft; eased as a man is eased after 
perfect union with a woman, eased as I was all eased in 
the perfect elemental union with the sources of life—the 
sun and the water. 

‘Over my skin, as the sun dried off the water, I could 
trace odd patterns of salt, white powder, which under a 
magnifying glass would no doubt have revealed in- 
numerable, exquisite crystals, iridescent and alive. They, 
in themselves, were necessary, no doubt, to me, as salt is 
necessary to all life, but it was not they of which I thought, 
on which I liked to dwell. 

‘They had been a part, an essential part perhaps, of 
the water in which I had lain, and the acceptance and 
absorption of them into my body had doubtless been 
vitalizing, too; but with the almost crude vitality of the 
sperm in a man’s seed penetrating the ovum; and I ob- 
tained from the water a more subtle satisfaction and a 
greater peace than that, a peace which might be com- 
pared with the peace of a pregnant woman in the first 
weeks of pregnancy, filled not only with the new life, but 
with a new life, saturated in the duality of creation, a 
creature whole and perfect, containing male and female 
parts. 

‘It was the water, itself, which entered into me: the 
crisp salt crystals remained almost entirely without; but, 
just as the act of union between a man and a woman is a 
fusion of two adult parts, not merely a penetration of a 
dissociated ovum by an accidentally liberated sperm, so 
my union with the water was a union of two adult bodies, 
man’s great mistress, the sea, and man himself. 

‘The mystic elements of the water, composed of the 
ease of countless ages of decay, fertile with the fertility of 
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life breeding upon death in the warm womb of a rich 
death, penetrated my body as the rich glandular secre- 
tions in which the sperms swim will saturate the body of a 
woman who has known love adequately. 

‘I knew here for the first time the wisdom of happiness 
and the wisdom of sex, the state of grace that a man is 
really seeking even while he chases such diverse goddesses 
as Lust or as Success. 

‘I was able to separate Genesis from Exodus. I was able 
to understand the urge which drives the salmon back to, 
and up, the rivers of their birth, struggling against torrent 
and waterfall, leaping, torn on the sharp rocks, to spawn 
in some almost stagnant pool. 

‘And this, it seemed to me, was that urge, the urge to 
sleep again on the breast or in the womb that suckled or 
bore one. 

‘The act of creation is not, in itself, a stimulus. There 
may be stimuli urging creation, as fire will urge sweat 
out of the pores of the skin (but surely a man does not 
have a Turkish bath in order to sweat, but that, having 
sweated, he may sleep). So, with the salmon: their spawn 
no more important to them than their excrement, but, 
after spawning, peace. 

‘So it came about that the water having taught me 
almost my first lesson was teaching me a very ultimate 
lesson. I was ready to look across things to the banks 
beyond; even, if you will, to the banks of cloud, beyond, 
heaped white, like a soft body. 

‘I learned the purpose of striving, and that a man must 
strive to attain that purpose, but I knew also that having 
attained it once, I should recognize it again, as I recog- 
nized it then, as I recognize it now. 

‘And so, when I felt quite brown and that the blood in 
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me was rich with sleep, like old wine, I packed my bag 
and came back here to London. 

‘IT do not think that there will be much more to tell, for 
I believe that I have learnt the wisdom of satisfaction in 
the proper sense of that word. I have done enough and I 
know that enough is good, that enough will bring sleep.’ 


And it is indeed strange to think that John Cartwright, 
back in London, may have written these words (for they 
were obviously written after the ostensibly final letter to 
me, dated still from Amalfi) on the very evening when, 
crossing Oxford Street, going to or coming from none 
may ever know what rich appointment with what proud 
woman of the body or of the mind, the black horn of the 
mudguard of the flame-red bus butted and tore the small 
of that vital back, and tossed that warm brown body 
forward and down, where the wheels could pass over 
those fertile loins and leave them there, for ever still, all 
their fertility spilled. 
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